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PREFACE 


Taic sabjeet of thia book is the transitioti from 
the ClAflsic^ to the Mediaeval. It seeks to follow the 
changes tindergoiie by cla^aio thought;» letters, and art^ 
OD tkeii way to fom part of the mtelleotonl develop 
ment of the Middle Ages, and to show bow ptigan 
tastes and ideals gave place to the ideals of ChrLa- 
tionity and to Ghnstion sentiments. The argument 
reaches backward to clasnc Greece and Borne and 
forward into the Middle Ages; but the discuasiDn 
centres in the period extending from the fourth to 
the seventh century* This period was strikingly 
transitional in Italy and the western provinces of 
the Bomon Empire | bcf ore it had passed^ the various. 
elements of classic culture had assumed the forma in 
which they were to make part of the intedlectual life 
of the Middle Ages, and Chriatiamty hod taken on a 
mediseval character. 

In considering the antecedents of the transition 
period it is necessary to IcMnk to Grech os well as 
Boman sources, to the East as weli os to the West. 
But the Wcct of Europe is the province of this book, 
and the discussion tends always to turn from the 
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Hdlpnic East to tha TVestom and Latin phenomena 
of the transition period. Tiiaw have a personal iuteN 
cat for ns, making part of our oim past. Thej ha^c 
also the interest of that which lived and was to grow 
in life. Find what interest one may ^ mediasva] 
Byzantimn, — and it is fall of instructioiij -—atill it 
is a tale of what had reached ita Kenith, of what was 
past its best strength, a tale of deoadeuoe postponed 
with skill and energy^ and yet only postponed. 

H, O. TATLOR. 
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THE CLASSICAL HEEITAGE OP THE 
MIDDLE AGES 


CHAPTER 1 

orrEODUCTioi? 

No date marks the parsing o£ tlie aocient world and 
the hegttiuiug of the Middle Agee. The t^aItJsitio^ 
from one to the other wm a process of spiritimJ 
change^ during which antique oharacteristioa gradu¬ 
ally oeased and were replaced by nmch that waa ioeipi- 
eotly niedia^val There no longer esttsied men whoea 
education and inteUeotual tmltSp whose moodB, lasteB, 
BentiuLBntRj and yiewa of life were tho^e of the time 
of Augustus, or Trajan, or Marcus Aurelius. The 
older poasessora of antique culture iu Italy and the 
prorincea were tranaforined j within and without the 
Empire new races had como uysni the atage [ through 
dee^e and century went on a ceaseless blending of 
the ntyWt the old^ and the tranaitiouAI. 

Fagauisjii and Christianity existed aide by aide in 
the GrwcQ-Ronian world of the fourth and fifth centn- 
riea, the one with its great Etead3^iug traditiona, and 
the other with its power of new-found faith and its 
fresh moral stiiuulua. Christiana had pa^^aii edu¬ 
cations^ and pagans^ like the eia|>eror Juliau and his 

1 
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friend Libanius, derived suggegtiona from the religion 
they despised. In these obviously tianBiti mftl oentU' 
riea, both pagan and Christian men arose who were not 
quite antique." Some of them eclectically refashioned 
pagan ethics, some made n sefuJ if vapid eamjiendiums 
of antique culture, BOme turned epi(5a into gtammare j 
others unconsciously remouldeii primitive Christianity 
or produced strange creations^ compounds of Chris¬ 
tianity and paganism. Together they form the link 
between the earlier pagan and Christian and the 
mote mcdit£Tal men of the sixth and seventh centuries. 

The modihcation of antique pagan end Christian 
types is one side of the ohange. Another is repre¬ 
sented by the barbarian races who, often with dcstruo- 
tive violence, were pressing into the Empire and 
coming under the induence of whatever existed there. 
They were affected by interetniPSQ with Italians and 
provincials, and soon began to absorb knoaiedge. As 
their intelligence increased, through their contact with 
a higher civilization, they drew from the antique 
according to their understandiags and appreciatiana. 
The old mattcre thus absorbed into new natm vere 
transformed, and aoinetimes gained fresh life. But 
these barbarian men were not metamorphosed into an¬ 
tique persons, nor oven into those pagan or Christian 
semi-antique types which made tlie GnecoEonum 
world of tho fourth and fifth centuries. From the 

1 Tin woH •• ciuiiiml " Kfart to the chsr«t«Tj*tlc*or Giwk art 
and Grsek or Itonaa Ulorstare at Uuir beat; '‘aatiquo” ralBrt 
mora asDarallj ID eba elianetaHlticS at Grtok aoi) RomaD rivUlm- 
tloD, sHltHHit apwial Kfaraiica to |»ariDd or ^oalitj; ‘'pafiaa'* 

■uMDa mo iMio, bat with tba addad idea of oppuaiUtio bo Chtfrtlaii 
UuiDfllt, 
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beginning of thfl aii^th centui^^ Uoirevierj the bdibniiaus 
are to be sharply set over againat Komana sjid 
proYincial^; they represent all stages of civilixatioiii 
from barbarism to the best culture afforded by the 
time. 

These processes of ovetthroWp progreas^ and change 
were complex. But it is noticeable that each Bncceed- 
Lng generation of the mingled denizens of the Empire 
is further Tcmoved from the antique type and nearer 
to the medie^val. The Empire remiined geographi¬ 
cally the source of religion and culture for peoples 
within it and without; and Christianity^ 05 well pa 
much from the pagan classic jiast, was passing to the 
new peoples in forms continually niodihed smd ever 
nearer to the level of the early mediieval centuries^ 
For example^ Augustine was a Koinan Christian; he 
was not mediievnl. One hundred and fifty years after 
him comes Gregory the Great, who is partly Koman 
stillj yet is touched with the new ignorance^ the new 
barbarism. Ue is^ however, close enough to Augustine 
to appropriate hia doctrines and hand them on in inodes 
nearer the level of the seventh and. eighth centuries. 
Thla is an example of the Christian side of the matter. 
On the other haiuh the classic spirit was dead before 
Gregory was bom, and classic literature was degraded 
by the way in which it was understood- Virgil, for 
instance^ was no longer Virgil, but incaTnate grammar 
and authoritative history. Antique culture was also 
undergoing desiccation in compositions of the tran¬ 
sition centnricsi whose authors look what was apiritn- 
ally closcBt to them and made it over in accordance 
with their own intelligetico and character^ 
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Ftom th 0 tliird to the £fth century the Gftsuo- 
Roman world presents condtUona of det^ence. Mili¬ 
tary Courage^ civic devotion, intellectual energy, are 
declining. Decay shows itself in literature and art. 
The pbenouieua of this pagan decadence present anal- 
ogiea in the various provinces of phiJogophy^ ethieSj 
laWp rhetoricj and gram03ar, as well as in art and poetty. 
Philosophy and ethics are eclectic; organic princi^ 
plea which give consiBteacy are ftee|uent!y ignoreih 
wliile inconsistent sources are drawn fronij and there 
ia a tendency to smnmariKe. In law the tendency is 
to conHcrve and compile^ then to epitomize; the crea¬ 
tive energy to make sn organic system is lacking. In 
rhetoric^ grammar, mathematics, there is merely an 
arranging of the old and trite examples and a sum¬ 
marizing. Consequently resemblances will appear 
throughout the decadent forms in which these vari¬ 
ous branchea of culture paaa over into the Middle Ages. 
In poetry and art there was not the saruH i^alpiahlo 
summarizing ol! previous works; yet the failure of cre¬ 
ative faculty appears in the mediocrity of jjoetic coin- 
positloDs, in their lack of freshnessj, their insipid use 
of borrowed phrase and trite images The openly pagan 
poatiy of the fourth and fifth ccuturies was not os cur^ 
rent in the Middle Ages as the semi-pnagan verse written 
by Christ biua In this there was some modihc-atioii of 
pagan elements, and it may be said generally, as to 
the paganism carried over into the Middle Ages in 
Christian writings, that the Christian sijii-it altered 
whatever it drew frorn paganism j and Christian modi- 
ficationa of borrowed pagan elements show analogies 
among thojiiHelvciij whether the jiagan element happen a 
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to be carried over id tbeologicalii etlilcalj or hiatorical 
vrritings Of m more strictly litemry compositiioTia. For 
examploj tbe pa^n matter is apt to be allegoxi^d or 
treated myeticaUy orsymbolicaJIy^r novel and moTH 
spiritual meaning is giTcn to what ia taken^^ More- 
OTDjj the later and partially decadent pagan aouroea 
are nsitally employed. 

The fifth century condadee the conrao of tba deca¬ 
dence of independent Helf-existeot paganiani. Al¬ 
ready ChrLstianity waa showing it&clf a new power and 
inspiration in thought, letters, and art. Yet its spirit 
and its principles differed so essentially from those 
of the elnosical antique that soiuo of its elements of 
strength corresponded with what were defects accord- 
Log to classical standards^ Self-control, measurej limits 
proportionp clarityj and definiteneHS were principles of 
the antique; the Chfistian spirit broke through them 
alL Its profound spiritiiaJityp often turning to luysti- 
cisnUi had not the ciari^ of classic limitatioii- It did 
not recognize limit. Ita reach was infinite, and there¬ 
fore its eiptessiona were often aUcct^l with itidefinitB- 
ness. Classic flelf-cDutrol meant measure, nothing in 
e£.cess. Chnstimi sfllf-control floon came to mean 
the eielnsion of a part of life; it knew no meosnro; 
of what it condemned it could not havo too little, of 
what it approved it could not have enough- The higher 
paganism sought to weigh and proportion the elements 
of mortal life according to their intrinsic values and 
their telatious to the economy of human happiness. 
Christianity scarcely regarded these mortal balancings. 
It had its own universal principle of proportion men t, 
I Us* mjtt flf til* ^bctalx an W* P' 3^- 
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JOY'S of God. whioh comprebcudfid lovo f&r all 
men and for &elf in conformity with God'a love of HU 
creatures. 

Inspired by bo different a spirit the creaiiooa of Chrie^ 
tian thought and feeling could not be like tJie claasie, 
and their ejtcellenco could not be the classic excelJence, 
Classic ptinciplea of literary and artisEie fonn and defi¬ 
nite unity of composition coiilil never bocDtne orgnnia 
with the spirit of ChrUtianity Tvliich overleaped the 
finite and the moitaid Consequeut]}^ the art and lit- 
erature of the transition eentnries present a coafiict^ of 
whicli tlie Christiaji artists and authors are not always 

I The eonlrftflt bftwfled the (Tate) c]iaaScft3 nnU the ChllFitlaa 
BptflE may he Men m the lin^ on Ho|k 5 ailrEliiita:! tu J>ii- 

ccltlul liu^p hope eweet evil, tllir ddc i^locu of ills for vrtfchad 
Itkih, whereby ttwy bear lllcir InLn. aUly thln^, trhkli no tELra dE 
tsn pal to fllghtp fttaj-a, nnKiucia to to lhi6 laat 

igfiiqh atCp prifEiXii coaceptlnn ol |ji UefialilH aiad uujiplr- 

itnaLl^ad, quite wlbg'loas, peBsSinmtiu, aciC Tuid of arauranro. 
1 l l E i t i k i all thal aoimalui Chrlsjtlati Jiope auJ giTue It wiBCB to 
U Up lo thxl. 

Spfflt taltui, ipcB doke tcolom, ipet 1111 & maloruui 
■SolarnciD naia^rk. qua fata tr^ual. 

CrwJulii res, qoum pulk potiisl fortemm fn-^r®, 

Spea ecat in ^xtremiB affluiirea miliB. 

Bpce TBOi.t aetEmo itiortiji n^uirBcere portu 
Et euras for» romp«re iuUtcitM. 

Spea DBHTit Vinci, pandei tnta fumrEa; 

Melitllur, citfdl Tull tatnEu ilia fitihl). 

Sola tenet nalHerps In viti, Bolt momtiir. 

Sola peri t tiumijaaitl, ied tbqH ftlque rodii. , . . 

— BAKUHiSft, PuFlae Xflfiiif Minarw^ VdI. IV, p* 

ComptrE iltq ifa« Pffrvitfilium Firrwnv, tbftt lnjt soft nol4 of 
poguD Bexaal 1 utb+ with Aoifu^tlna'a rcnm«ptlan of ihe IdVa of God 
f j™^. p. I3l) ouc] with the tnyaticat JftVB of Chriat which wa*Bpriug- 
iB* Up within hioiusticlHni (^cmUkP- laij. 




nmiooucTioN 


consciotis, — R ccmfliet between tlie aew spirit of Cliris- 
tiani^f with its inspiratioiiaT its infinite teEU^hes and 
ita requirements of expression, and tbe antique caJture^ 
its tastes and aversione^ and its dediiiite literary and 
artistio rttles and forms. 

In the fourth and fifth centuries great worhg of 
Christian theology and polo mica were prod need, as well 
as writings more properly literary, both poetry and 
prosBi and also worts of art. The Christian authors 
bad renounced the pagan religi™i they condemnoil Its 
idolatryj some of thoin disapproved pagau litemture. 
Hut one and all were educat^ in standards of artistic 
taste and principles of literary composition which were 
the fruit of pagan cidturc. They knew no other can¬ 
ons to follow when they tried for literary exoellencB^ 
Therefore they could not but endeavor to give their 
Christian writings the excellences which had distin¬ 
guished the ardiqne pagati literature and arb But 
these classic rules wero profoundly irre^'iOJicitable with 
the spirit and demands of the now Christian matter,, 
as may be readily seen in Chriatian poetry j jiuticiuo 
form, and metre were not suited to Christian feeling* 
and the Christian soul did not reach fnU poetic expres¬ 
sion until it abandoned classic forms and created new 
ones. As for Christian art* the technical skill and 
principles of composition inherited from the antique 
were its foundations and its first source of excellence * 
these aided vastly more than they retarded. Never¬ 
theless ill architecture, sculpture* and paintings the 
Christian spirit reaches its full expression only in the 
Middle Ages wlion the classic heritage has been for¬ 
gotten or abandoned-. 
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In other peiSpecLs classic knowledge deflected or em¬ 
barrassed the development of Chd^tian thought. Jn- 
consistent elemeivta from ps^n inetaphjsies entered 
Christian thealogj. And pagan ethica for a time held 
Christian ethics from their true prineiples. This Bp- 
pearsp for instnuce, in the ethie-aJ writingj? of so pro 
found a Chriatian as Ambrose. On the other hand, the 
works of his younger contemporary, Augustinej show 
the casting iiside of pa^n ethical reasoning and the 
mention of a veritable l-hrUtian scheme. 

If pagan form and substance thus hampered the 
Christian development, it may be inferred that Chrb- 
tian productions were ill suited to the preservation of 
antique elements unchanged and uneorrupted An¬ 
tique form 13 soon distorted in Chriistian literature, 
while the substantial elements of antique ethics and 
philosophy are often changed by the mixture of whnt 
is foreign to theiUj or are distorted ihrongh their appli¬ 
cation in schemes and to purposes alien to their nature. 
Thci larger Christian Latin poems from the time of 
Commodian afford exampleB of the distortion of an^ 
tiqnc form. Many of thejUj whatever may be their 
]mrpose or their topic, make an Lodianriminata use 
of the hexameter or the elegiac zneti^i niul disregard 
literary unity and pertinency at will, Examples of 
the misapplication of pagan substance may be foand 
in the use of Stoical methods of reasoning aa a frame 
for (-rhristian ethics, also in the nso of trreek philoso^ 
phy for the formnlatioii of Christian dogma^ or in the 
manner of employing certain i>arts of Aristotle in the 
early Middle Agm And yet the somewhat distorted 
manner in which classical elements were used in Chris- 
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tian literature represents iniicii besides decay* For 
ths genius of Gliristianitj could laake use of 
pagan elements only bj altering and breaking thenij 
or by miaiipplyiiig tbenii and all tbig in ways that irere 
sheer debasementj jndgod by any clasaical standard 
It was tbtongb tbeir dietortion that- pagan elements 
became part of tbe new gTOwtb of the human spirit 
com mg vitb CThristiaoity- 

There were several Ti'aja in whicb the antique 
elementa of cultiite passed oyer to the Middle AgeSj 
or were aupcrseded by Christian ideals. There waSp of 
coitraei, IntercoiirBe betwe^^n the citizens of the Empire 
and the barbarians. One result of thifi may be ol> 
served in the bits of anonymous pagan opinion sob- 
siBtiDg snattered and impersonal tbrough the Middle 
Ages^ and another in the inagio of the great name of 
Kome and tbo deaf bless thought of the Koman Em¬ 
pire. These ideas lived io the eonsciouBuess of the 
peoplcp though they were also fostered by literature. 
The same may be eaid of the Roman Law. 
popular knowledge of it Burviyed among the inhabit¬ 
ants of Italy and Gaul| where it was also preserved in 
oodes and abridgmeatB- In England and Germanyi save 
as an element of Canon Law^ the influence of Komao 
Law was alight niitil after tliB rUa uf the Bolttgna, 
atjhoot As to the cwients of Uterarj iBflueoce, 
the writings of Latin aiiUioni still survived 

and were read- Antique culture was also sumiuarized 
or otherwise Temodened in pasan works of the transi¬ 
tion centuries, and so pftbsed oti in forms suite to t e 
cotnprebeneion of the Middle Ages, thief eaainples 
of this are the ilie ATu/rfiis ft 5f«re»m of 
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MartiariBa Capella and the De QmK^atiojui of Boe. 
thiufl. 

These pagan refashimitigs of the antique ▼erenot 
complica^ by tha introduction cf anything foreign 
to paganiam. But a great mass of pagan culture and 
philosophy paased over into the Middle Ages modified 
or transformed in the works of Christiana of the tian- 
Sition centuries, fn these Christian writings pagan 
and Chriatiaa thoughts sometimeiaaTe cmdcly mingled, 
M in the pDcms of Synosiiia. Again, the 'pagan and 
Chnatian elements are more closely united; instead 
of a mechanical mixture, as it were, there is a chemi¬ 
cal compound, the ingredients of which are altered 
by their union. The writingg of Pseudo-Dioiiysiufl axe 
an example: although their inspiratioD was Christian, 
their ^nstnictiTo principles were drawn from Ueo- 
platonistm Greek philosophy likewisa supplied the 
principles for the formulation of Christian dogma, 
and thus passed into Christianity and on into the 
Middle Ages, ft was afterward to have a new career, 
when in Bcholastieism it was applied to prova and 
systematiM dogmatic Christianity, Pagan philosophy 
was the mtaiiseval storehouse of rcasom Finally, elo* 
ments of paganism BUrrive, sometimes as vague and 
sometimes aa definite influences in predominantly 
Christian works; as, for Majiiple, the writinga of the 
Churtih FathflFs, 

Pagan literary form survived in early Christian 
proBe literature; but hero again the transition from 
pagan to Christian and mediseval form is noticeable. 
Equally interesting is the passage of the antique forms 
from pagan into Christian poetry; and then most strik- 
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mg is their dijiappearaJice and the e^iiliitLoii of new 
Christiari forma of Ferae aa the getilus of Chriatiaiii^ 
masters the art of poetry bo as to erpreas itself and 
the emotions of the Christian soul through this mo- 
dium. Likewise in art i the genins of Christianity 
long follows its antiqne loasonar yet conquers them at 
last and evolves its own artistio forms in paintlngi 
sculptiirei and arohitecture^ Form is aa important as 
snbstanoe in coosUoring poetry and the fine arts in 
their tmnsition from antiqnity to the Middle Ages, 

Christianity itself was changed in its passage from 
apostolic tijnea to tha Middle Ages. Changes sprang 
from the introdnctiGin of pagan elements^ aod other 
changes from Its im^icrial triumph in beoDming the 
religion of state. Bnt monasticisni is the great in¬ 
stance of the recasting of primitivo ChnaLianity hy 
the transition oeoturics in the form which was to 
be the medleeval ideal of the Christian life. In these 
same centnriea Urn primitive Christian retords were 
Bujierseded or changed^ actnally or through the way in 
which they were nnderatood. Here a^in^ as monas- 
ticism came to be the ideal Christian life^ it Itecame a 
factor in the transformation of the narratives of the 
Old and ITew Testameiits- Under its influence Elijah 
and Elisha become monks, and Joseph is made a mar¬ 
ried celibated Besides the &eriptiirts, early Christian 

1 S»p Caasiui. 1,1. On tfaa <nli*r the IIt 5« ef 

h«in«B oJ TnadMtliianj wm of livv* perijw 

mniJ cluLF^rs, indoilinE JenU- The dert^tnrxl chftWJtfiTB WuW 
ftm K!rJUhjdne<f tu thenndiimattdiag and view* o( Ibe tTaoultinii 
anil medlBvftl dentruiei, U, for numiila. hf irUkhine Intjatw ol Uium, 
The Itnllatlon of thtfW medianvally etfowUeii MrifUnoJ jwrfcsMiTM 
wu then a twflluid prKcM. acm*! snii imaebiAtlTe. It wraa Kim] 
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writings, both Greek and Latin, needed the recasting of 
the transition period to adapt them to mediiEval compre* 
hensium Jastiij Martyr, Minticina Felix, and the great 
Tertn Ilian were not to the medimvaJ taste. The works 
of the Alcxaodriana, Clement andUrigen, never beeame 
intelligible to the RomaH'inindcd West, Greek Cliris- 
tian wntem of the fourth century drew largely from 


. ti* Blhliqd duuMteri, sod n»nr«^ 

ta Jite o»ra Lfe fcstnresot tlifllr cansw; It wm (n.«gmatW* 

MJda higeni wan 6 tmjioDd dw, fu e la likening hi* lUe K> IhaSn. 

imuglSMiTe aldn of tba [iKuiasa was largal; ooeuptad wlih tho 
cd^lea whlnh faSttfuI traditi™ TasdUy MCrt»«d to Id hem in 
m ng bu Itf« like th*t of Biblical poraonf. OtberwlH, In this 
oobformetbii of Uth of aointa to the priTalaet coaceptliiM ol 
^icnl rypea, it it diffioolt to dUllDguUb tha Mittal froni tbo 
iBuginativa. 

1.?^*.?*“* inatsoe* la tba life of FranoEi of A.»I.r 

which that *weeo»t pf eabiji conformed so cloMly to the life of 
^ mmrtar Chriet, muor. and tndiiloo adding fnrther palnla of 
lihaneu aimllariy, Beoadlat fniflJled the precapta of acriptnre, 
Ud i^fonnad hia life u, Lin understanding of Biblical noimpiBS. 
Tradition earriaa otil hie endearor for hittl.tiU the writer of hl« 
egand, GrBEOcy. eonedonaly finds 1 b bii hem's career a cnthoUa 
inclnalon of thedcoda of »cript||.nl minis. In the JirdhwiM. after 
C^gory hu bean telling the nun'elloaj deeds nf Benedict, hie In- 
tcTliicatDr, the Deacon Peter, naswom and rsclaiin*; “ Wnederfal 
and aatonlshleg is what yw relate. For in the Water blOughl forth 
W the mch (i,f. by Benedict) [ see Mns«. the iron which 
froni Uhs iutkiin of tha 1 m EIihM flJ KIdm tJ 

^ Ihe mettiog n^n the water I see Peler, in the obedience nf the 
n '*^1 [\ and In bU grief fnr hla deail 

«? 7 n ’■ ■» I him. 

iw fall^ iSu spWt of sL the jBsf iGregortdsaiagntts, UtinTt^, 

'=***!'**'« tell the« miiacleaof Benedict. 

^hr^Me tT^'' lalmclesllha thoMtold 

in thi flfljlt thtlUt of M. Jiktet ABiDt tnoj foUaw cirltEr 

kiMM the W<nmi]f ot lipfin, u Mknfn of 
Tonji liJkl ddoe- Sm Sdlptciui Sflnnii, S, 
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them. By tJiat time Greek was no longer gene^ly 
understood in Italy and the Latin-speaking proi^es 
of the Empire, and tdanj Greek Christian writiiigH 
were translated into Latm^ and usually were abridged 

othisrwiise modi&ed. 

Translations thus oTercamo the barrier of tangdagfl- 
Other reasons were to keep early Latin as well aa 
Greek Christian authors from being read in the 
Middle Ages, to wit, their antique tone, and becaufle 
the cimimstances under which they liTed and wrote 
were different from any situation that the mddia 
Ages were to experience or could understand, Aon 
licet ease vot was aubstantially what the pagan govern* 
luent said to the Chnatians,' What could, a later 
time really know of this ctmdHion of the Church, 
illicit^ legally unrecognised, forbidden to exist? So 
the Middle Agca, with all their cult of martyis, did 
not read the writings of a tirue when there was need 
to defend Christianity before the pagan government 
or to justify it in the eyes of the pagan people. 
Another goodly part of these early writings was 
directed against po^-Christian heresies (Gnoati- 
cism) of which the Middle Ages knew nothing, ^e 
notes with interest that Lactantius, who wntes just 


r“Yon .n not permtttid U» al*t” (Tiriulliaa. 

TertelllMt'l wrltinBi Wth SO ditiinlt, his DO* oT ^ ' _ 

nsl, thst the »iddi« Am could hudly ondsrtl^od lOm- Bet 
hU ptaTBSss wared thcmselvre into Litm Chiist*ftdiiiii la tl» thlld 
aed fourth renmrire. and pareod Jof 

hii wrjtlDES tfer* a store for Istsr ApolOfi aum fUm 

influenre with ths Important post PmdsntiHI tEbert, <?*«• 

ibr Lit. du afilttfnftars. 3d ed-, 1, |»p. iiT®- 

media h» la Inilirretly UfluMtisI In tha later porinls, whoa hd worka 
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aa tbe pagaq empire closes and Constantine cornea to 
tbe throne, is the earliest Christian anthor irho Las 
any medisvaJ: vogue. Yet Jie was not mflnential. 
The great Latin CLristian personalities of the fourth 
and fifth centuries were most potent in moulding or 
rather in creating mediies'al thought Ambrose, de- 
foino, AuguHtine, Hilary of roictiers, these founders 
of Latin Christianity, recast the Christian thought of 
the first ccaturies; and it ia through those mighty 
powers ^through AngustiuB, the giant of them all — 
that early Christian writings indireutly affect the 
Middle Ages. 

Mention has been made of certain analogies notjeo- 
able among tbe various forms of decadence and ejiauge. 
Beyond these, there will be seen, throughout the fol¬ 
lowing chapters, the freeing of the human spirit — 
both its intellect and its passion—frorti the limita¬ 
tions of the antique temperament and modes of 
thought. More especially this will eharacterizo the 
transitiim from pagan to Christian. True, the Middle 
Agea will manifest leas selLreliaut human freedom 
than antiquity, and will even take on new spiritnal 
imudage in fear of God and the fate of luan^s immortal 
Mill. But they will know no bondage to any restrict- 
ing principles of humau finitude or to any philosophic 
weighings of the good and ill or oven the lights and 
wrongs of mortal life. 

The spiritual liboiatiun, distinguishing the transi* 
tiou thi'ough which the antique ceased and the medise- 
vtd began, was a liberation from the inherent limitB 
of aeltreliance, and consequently from the limitations 
of that freedom which is established in human 
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strength and the rational balancing of mortal ecrnsid- 
eiatlona. It a liberation renting upon the power 
of God- The hninaD ipirit^ responding to the new 
Chriat-awakened sense of the infinite and awful power 
.of God^a lovej became conscious of the measnrele&a 
reachea of the aonl created for eternal life by an 
infinite and eternally losing God. The soul waa 
lifted out of its finitnde to the infimto which is its 
nature and ita home. 

This freeing of the human spirit will first appear 
in the modificatioiiS’ of the antique character and the 
disappearance of clasaio traits; the Eeniue of iTeo- 
platoniam was beating against barriers which were 
burst through only by the ChristiaTi faith. Then this 
liberation will appear in the forms of decadence shown 
by pagan prodnctiona of the transition and pre-transi^ 
tion periods; it not only accompanies but it will 
seem part of the decay suffered by the strong and 
noble qualities of classic antiquity- It will likewise 
appear, often grotesquely and irrationally! in the loos¬ 
ing of antique pagan thoughts from their rational 
form and definite application when ta^en over into 
Christian compositioas^ Protagoras^ in saying that 
tna.j \ iras tlie measure of all things^ enunciated what 
had been a tacit assumptian m Greek life and reflec¬ 
tion since the time when Homer made the gods so 
human. Emjiedoclos, Anaieagoraa, HeraclituSp had 
seen principles of bumau nature reflected in the laws 
of the imiv^me, and Greek metaphysics never ceased 
to ontertaLn thoughts of a ccsmic harmony having its 
microcoiimio pattern in the temperance and profit Ioti 
that made the ideal of human conduct MauifestJy, 
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Greek etHlcal teiLiQiiing could not remam UDdistorted 
when forced to hold Christina precepts; not could 
Greek metaphysics escape pervetsion when used by 
the Chiuch Fathers in riie formulation of Chdstijui 
dogmm A God-created world, with men God-created, 
God-beloved, and God-redeemed, could not be held in 
the categories of Greek philosophy. 

Beyond the region of dogma and metaphyGicB, the 
new freedoin of the human spirit will show itself with 
power in the freeing of the Chriatian ideal of love 
from thoughts of measiite and mortality. It will show 
itself in the monk’s dismissaJ of pagan proportion and 
comprehensiveness from hia principles of life. He no 
longer weighs the goods and ilia of earth, or seeks to 
make his life humanly complete. He has broken with 
the mortal and the Unite. Ho knows that his soul is 
immortal, and can be blessed only in the CTorlaating 
love of God. The passion of this inBnite love is his 
joy, and its measurelessncsa ia the measure of his 
freedom* 

Fin^ljp YBiy 1ntereart:ing !a this freeing of the spirit 
— again often aeeompajiied the deatmetion of what 
hafi been great — in the spheres of UteratnrB and art* 
It IE seen in the disintegration of the balanced periods 
of clasEio prosit and! in the gjrowth of new kinds of prose 
eompoflitioEis having ficant relationsliip with elassio 
forms. In poetrjp with emotioiial impulses creatiYfl 
in their itrangtilij itdiaplayB itaelf in the abandonment 
of classic metres and the derising of freer forms of 
\ ersCi^ which shall be capable of voicing the Christian 
aouL But Bometiinea it shows itself barbsjoualy in 
the mi Bapplication and abuse of those oarratiTC and 
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lyrin forms of poetry whie^i the classic apirit, with 
sure iiscrituiuatifni, had devised to meet tha sereral 
re<}iiireiiieiitB of its different mooda. More slowly 
and, at first, lass articulately than in poetry, this same 
freeing of the spirit will show itaelf in architecture, 
sculpture, and painting: in architecture, as, after ^e 
oreation of the Byiantme dome and the tentative 
progrees of the Romanesiitte, the Gnthio finally at¬ 
tains, and the vast chaich lifts the woraliipper to 
the freedom of God’s infinite heavenj in sculpture, 
as the carver learns to cover the cathedral with the 
illimitable story of creation, of man’s Fall and hia Re¬ 
demption, of human life and its devilish besetting, 
and of the final Judgment unto heaven or hell j in 
painting, as the artist learns to tell in color this 
boundless Christian tale and at last to depict with 
subtilty the beatitudes and sorrows of the ChiistiBn 
bouL 
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With all the individual ami n^ialdilTeTeDpoa among 
the men of the Middle Ages there were also oomman 
eharacleiiatica. The medimval Jnau was not 3|iiTitti' 
ally aelf-reliaat^ his character was not cnnscioitsly 
Wrpiiglit by its own strength of mind and purjK^e. 
He was neither rationally self^x>iittolled nor rationally 
free. Subject to bursts of unrestraint, he yet showed 
no intelligent desire for liberty. He relied on God 
or, more eoBumonly, upon the snpematnml. Ho alan 
looked up to what he imagined the past to Imve 
been, and was prone to accept ita authority.* He waa 
crushed in the duat with a sense of gin j he wag asccHo 
in his deeper thought* He was also emotional, and 
with heights and depths of emotion midreamed of fay 
antiquity. He had no clear-pyed iJerGeption of the 
visible world. What he mw he looked upon aa a 
symbol j what he heat'd he understooil as an allegDry. 
Pot him reality lay behind and beyond* in that which 
the symbol symfaoluied and the allegory veiled. 

The contrast between the medieval and the classic 
Greek and Roman types seems absoUite, Yet it is 
possible to follow the chaagefrom the classic to the 

1 Ob Hi# gffol futne Rornn In t!w Middla b» Omf. 
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Eemi^ntique OT tnmsiticmal lypea of the fourtli and 
fifth centuries. These pass into the medlsTal through 
gradual modifications arising from the mingled prog¬ 
ress and decay of the aneeeedlng centuries^ during 
which the harbariiui peoples are wrought ujmjh and 
changed by the authoritative CbristiEm rcligiDn mid 
the awe-inspiring apectaole of the Empiren The prps- 
ent chapter will be devoted to the change from the 
daeaic to the traueitiojm] pagan type* of the fourth 
century. 

The Greek, as well iis the Homans wiis self-reliant; 
he looked to hLinaelf for his own strength. The gods 
might provide opportunity^ or t]iey might thwart men or 
enmesh the self-reliant doer in nets of fate. But ilie 
man himself and the quality of his accompliEhineiit 
were the work of his own stfcngtli — of hin oper^ 
(virtiLs) and irinn^ (pmdentia), bia Taliant energies 
and the mbd which informed and guided them, lie- 
spec ting this qumiiiy of self-reliance^ and the fears 
which come to shake it, the Greek was loftily and 
constructively imaginative $ the Eomon was practi¬ 
cally apprehensive^ and ^ntioua with utmost forti- 
tnde^ The Greek reasoned npon human limitations 
and man’^s position in the world. He coordinated 
these ILmitationa in philosophies^ and drew broad de¬ 
ductions 03 to Fate and the gods, conceived as favora¬ 
ble or nntowaid powers outside of man. Also the 
Greek imagines with his entire nature — heart and 
mind) from out of life’s limitationB he visualizes mor¬ 
tality, and creates epic and dramatic instances of I ts 
types or corves them in statues^ and shows men's 
spiritual greatness in spite of Fate^ The Eomon has 
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neither ixtiFtic iTDagin^tic]!! nor tbe gift nf ab^tmet 
philoaophie reafion; his miiid is not fihedirith loft^ 
deduetioDSf it does not create philo^phiea; it gnidea 
the feet and banda of BoitianB on, not to the empire 
of the spirit^ but to the empire of the world. The Ro¬ 
man realizes life's eircumetantial difEcultiesf he knows 
that weaker power cannot withstand the athongerj. and 
he sees the practieELl dangers of battle and disease. He 
will take all the precautions of pnideuc# against these, 
and will propitiate the gods most carefnllj. 

The Greekp as well as the Kaman, was eelf-con- 
trolled. This with the Greek meant a self-proportion^ 
ment akin to hts artistic love o£ beauty in the visible 
world and m the world of spirit His life should be 
fair and good, irfautifully proportioned, each element 
cherished at its dne worth. He would seek nothing 
excessively, nor anything excessive ayn^), he 

would observe the glorious and beauty-giving prin^ 
eiples of shame at mil things shamefu], reveTeace 

for all things to be revered ; thus rightly distinguish- 
mg between what to fear and w hat not to fear. So 
might hb life and hia life's close be beaudhed by 
fame. 

Intimately connected with the principles guiding 
Greek conduct were those defining the objecia of 
Greek desire; beauty iu ail things, broad and lofty 
knowledge not aoiight merely as a guide of conduct, but 
desirad as an clement of hmnsn life. There was har¬ 
mony and union between the love of beauty and the 
love of knowledge^ T>ue proportion ment, right rela¬ 
tion of part to whole, and of the whole to other tbioga 
— thia was fundamental to the thought of beauty. 
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Knon^ted^ sbQuId bo bcantifnl aa weDit Bbould 
pertain tQ nobleat matteriij and tbiiia prefierro th^ 
principle of proporUonment in seeking the best moet 
etrennously. Yet the loy^ of beauty entered life^a 
small details and trisdaJitiee j and the lave of knowb 
edge was not acadeniic^ for the Hencne had univorsal 
curioBity. 

Thus gifted with clea^r porcN?ptionp and with reason 
and ima^natiDn which might build systems of philos¬ 
ophy or present lifers truths in poetry emd scolpturoi 
the Greek was & oonsamiaate artist^ he couJd create 
whatever he loved. Hi a was a happy uaturej and 
with groat faculty of joy. To him life was jojoufli 
although mortalp and Its prizesp which his intellect 
approvedp were to be desired passionatelj. Artist 
as he waSp bis was the passion as well as the thought 
of beauty. 

Men who thus keenly sought whatever they desired# 
and who sought aver to know better what to seek, 
desired liberty to direct their lives to the goal of their 
desire. The thoughtfolp eager Greek was individual- 
istfc# seeking the compJete fulElment of his many- 
sided nature. PhiloBOphers might point pot that the 
State was the greater Truin^ the all-embracing consum¬ 
mation of its citizens. And in great Greek days, 
citizens made this real in beautiful devotion to the 
city^ Nevertheless^ the Greek tended always to re¬ 
vert to the living of his own life in its most perfect 
fulfilmenL 

The Koman was undisturbed by a multipUcitj of 
loves. Self-coutpol was a simpler quality with him 
than with the Greek. It rose from practical judgment# 
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not from an ideal attempt toward tbo nnirerKiJ pro- 
portionment of life^a contents. It was alao gronmled 
in a sen^e of pergional dignity* To give way to passion 
Wflfl beneath a Eoman, In affairs witMn the citjp. 
self-control was ntmoet politioal commoD sense j; as 
to exteniiil miUtary politics, self-control lay in daring 
wbat might be dared^ in fearing what should bo feared^ 
and in abiding ’nith unsbakeable fortitude in w hatever 
was resolved. The Greehs disapprnved what was un¬ 
limited or unrestrained, and conceived the principle 
of tlua disapproval as tito Romans did not Kover- 
thelcss. actually, Roman life was limited more nar¬ 
rowly* Its object and fioope were the honor and 
aggrandizement of the State, the honor and enrichment 
of the family, 'Without iinagiBatiody without broad 
desire for knowledge, with little love of beauty^ with 
no atiiiging cA|Kmitj for joy^ undistmeted from Hie 
practical task in hand, tlie Roman was from earliest 
times the grown-up man of affairs. Through his 
of individualism^ his abundant caution and couserva- 
tiam, he preserved and perfected fixed types of civic 
life- he wa^! the paterfamilias, he was the citizen^ he 
was the citizen-soldlerj he weis the magLstiate, and f ub 
filled all these functions excellently well, pnrmiing 
whatever lay within their scope with nncxampled 
pertinacity and fortitude. 

In the history of human development few matteTs 
are bd important as the contact between the Homan 
and the Greek. Rome subjtigated Greece, but tbe 
effect of the Roman on the Greek is of alight interest. 
It is the infiuenee of Greece uiMUi Home, and upon 
Italy unified onder Roman dominitncep that is of 
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supreme oaoiuent. An adequate pTeaeutation of tliis 
iofluenuo wduld embrace the liiatory of ancient Italian 
culture aud spetiHcaliy the history of phiJosopby 
and all enlightened thought at TtomOi of Roman art 
and Latin literature* Thia large and variously told 
story la beyond ihe preecnt pinqjose. Yet only a 
knowledge of the great extent and many phaaea of 
Grech inlluetioe upon Italy wdll yield au understand¬ 
ing of tli0 general fact that by the time of Augustus 
the men of Rome^ while a till pcksseesing many Roman 
ti-aits of eharacterj were Greek to tho full extent of 
their capooiti^ii for Hellenization- Their Helleuiamr 
however^ is not pure Greek, and the Roman traits are 
also modi Bed. MueU of the Roman fortitude abideSj. 
and Ronmn dignity, likewise Roman energy^ although 
the Empire closed many of tho political needs and 
op|iortuiiitins which had made the lives of the men 
of the Republic. The Roman is atrLU a practical man 
of aifaira, though the better legulation of imperial 
taxation no longer permits stupendous private carirb- 
picnt out of the subject provincials* The great matter 
is that he has tasted the tree of knowledge of good 
and evil, and ia enlightened for better and for worse. 
His practical intoUigence^ energy, and valor have given 
him the mastery of the hlediternmean world. Mia 
Greek enlightenment has enabled him to realize that 
this wide power is Empire, and the ooosciousness of 
thia fact widens ami clears his vision. While the 
Work of diplomiicy and conquest wont on, the Koman 
was absorbed in deeds^ Now the Empire is fixed; 
I^us Terminus will advance no further, but the god's 
strength not to recede is ample^ The civil wars ate 
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over. There ia now mote leisure to consider all tbiuga 
and contemplate maiL Bat the matiner of this con¬ 
templation la fitill shaped by Roman tnuts. There ia 
no disinterested quest of knowledge, no full philoao- 
phy. Since Aristotle, that had hardly tliriven cT’en. 
with the Greeks, l^hiloeophy had tended to narrow 
to a guide of life* The Konian had never any com¬ 
pleter thought of it He had asked always from hia 
Greek tutora for ita practical teachings, by which to 
conduct his life moi-e satisfactorily, lie desired to 
know for that purpose, let in Iheao great imperial 
times, he wiabed to know life’s full enlightenment in 
order to conduct it well, if, indeed, not beautifuUj. 
He would have the though he never quite felt 

or knew the koXov. Iiife still presented itself to the 
Roman in modes of doing rather than m modea of 
being. 

The Greek-enlightened Roman was still self-reliant 
and sel f-controlleiL But now these qualities were aa 
mneh the result of philosophic considi^mtiem as of 
native strength of dharactof. He waa now self-reliant 
bocauae his philosophy taught him that the human 
Bonl must rely on its own Gtrengtk He had not yet 
oonceived that there might be an inner spiritual aid 
which wan not the man himaeLf. He was now self- 
cootrolkd because philosophy taught him the misery 
entailed by any other state. Ho was rational and still 
relied od reaeonw \et incidentally he was superstitions, 
and reverent still with great forco of cDnscrvatkm. 

To the cloflo of the Republic the Romans were 
provineiala In Cicero’s time their stiff provincial 
dignity turned to dignified urbanity^ as was natural 
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with those who dwelt in a eitj which wag becomiog 
the world^s centre of artistic and literary life, besides 
being the fountain-head of political power. Rome get 
the fashion for at least the Latin worldj and niem of 
Africa and Spain and Gaul were iuhneneed bj the 
urbane character of RomiinB whose power held the 
worlds and whose speech aud literatare were becoming 
the speech and literatuTfl of the world*a western half. 
And all tliose peoples who afteeted Homan fashions^ 
read T#atin Uteraturep and used the X4itin tongue^ were 
becoming Rfnnan-miudedj sUmped with the genius of 
Rome; their naturea took the impress of Romeos chief 
LntelJectual attaimnestSt cspeciaJlj of her oratory and 
her law. Thfl Roman Law, that most distinctive origi¬ 
nal creation of the Raman peoplop was an ever working 
InduETice upon the personalities of its creators. The 
Roman was always a iegaJ-minded man, oae whose 
conceptions naturally framed themselves in catcgoriea 
of the law”. The quality of legal-mindedneaa passes 
into the cntiro Latin world, just as much as the rhet 
orical study of Latin literaturen It will show itself 
in the works of ChriatLm Fathers as markedly as m 
pagan writings. 

Thus, despite the InBuence of Hellenism, many dis¬ 
tinctive traits of Roman character remained ^ its dig^ 
nity, its stRuchneaSp and its legal-miiidednesa, its love 
of order, of civio concordia which was the tme Roman 
analogue of the more phllofiophic Greek conception ol 

The Greeks the meet ves we re also nudergoing change. 
The classic strenuoufitiesa bad gradually passed from 
the Greek intellect and character* The great quaJitiee 
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of intellect and temper which had nmdo GieekB Greck^j 
and had given the did^tinctive and pre^minetit quail- 
tieEs to the creations of the Greek geniu^^ were waning 
among the peoplej and were not strenuoualy adhered 
to and inais^ted upon m Utoratu_fe or philogophy* These 
Greek qualities had* for instanoe, 8h6wn themselves 
clearly in form* the perfect way in which the veritable 
gnbjeet matter was presented,, without impertinencea 
or diatractions^ as in the tragic dranin^ or Phidjan 
sculpture. From the Alexandrian times, cOstraotiona 
and impertinences wera admitted readily; the forms 
of Uterfwy productions lost their purity \ the matter 
was less noblc^ and less strictly preaentci Likewise 
the Efubjecls of sculpture were less nobly treated, and 
that art declined from its claggic purity, for instanoej 
borrowing pictureaque eleiuenbi from paintings Phi¬ 
losophy ceased to hold the grand unity of life, where^ 
ill knowledge was a noble clement. It became mere 
ethics, yet first with strentious reason, as among early 
Stoics and Epicureans j then that too relaxed^ till wrjth 
I'lntarch there comes a hospitable harboring of popu¬ 
lar auperstitiDDs and a genial attempt to juatify and 
systematize them. 

The fact that the Greeks in the fourth century be¬ 
fore Christ were ceasing to be themselves as greatly 
as they had been* made the {career of Philip possible. 
Thereupon, the career of Alexander made Greek civic 
freedom a thing of past reality, and abolished barrierSg 
if not distinctions, between HeDas and the Eash The 
life of a pliant cosmopolitan was now open to the 
Greek, Aa the cleverest man of all the Mediterranean 
and Asiatic world, he could use whatever circumstancefl 
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he foaod himeelf iiL And as his stTenuonj iuBjatence 
on hiA own great dijtmetiv'e qualities and loveB was 
paafilng from him, there was no reusoa whj ho should 
not adapt himself to csircumstanceBj and also adopt 
whatever element or view of life eesned agreeable or 
expedient. Ilia mind waa open to novelty, his taste 
was less exclusive, his reason less exacting. 8o he 
accepted the East — many of its ways of thought or 
foolishness, and whatever of its emotion ajid ecstasy 
he could bring himself to feel or imagine. He amused 
himself with hoary di'oania in Egyjit, with more luxu¬ 
rious emotion in 8yria* and with Phrygian orgies All 
this told upon Greek character [ and waa to give an 
orieutal color to Greek thought of the coming centu¬ 
ries. Tt naturaJly affected the Greek iuffuenco on 
Home, whose expanding rule was also bnugiug many 
Greek-enJightcinxl Romans to the East. 

The tiiodificationa nf the Greek and Bom an char- 
actem already mentioned api^ear as distinct] j intel- 
lectLial. But during the last centuries before Christ 
another change had lieen going on^ first among Greeks 
and then with greater fulness of promise among the 
Romans. This was the development of the emotional 
aide of the human spirit. Tho Greeks of Homer had 
ready ^motions, and of many kinds,, — a full and fair 
foundation for a catholiu growth of the human souL 
Emotions intensify with the lyric poets j each lymt 
represents some form of feeling more intensely^ or 
at least in clearer ednsciousuess, than in the Epics+ 
Archilochus^ poems most consciously breathe hatred \ 
those of AIcdehs, the ardor of high-born defiiince of 
the crowds hfiiuneriaus and Theoguis are filled with 
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bitter or aad foelmg j Pindar feels fame j and Sappba 
pduxa forth the pae^iou q£ the Tision of beauty. The 
emotjona expressed bj these piiiets are direct and per¬ 
sonal, eprioging &cin their own desires and relating 
primarily to the immediate satisfying of them. They 
are not broad or altruiBtic j they do oot rise fram aoule 
touched 1:^ the Badness of others* lives. 

The intellect predominates in Greek tragedy* W ith 
*j^cbylus and Sophocles the feeling which ia expressed 
is intellectnally related to lifers ethical proportion- 
ment. The inheritor of their fame^ the supplanter of 
their popdlarilyj Enripidea, certainly underatanda and 
perhapa feels humnn emotion in ita varied range and 
bitterness. After the great period of tragedjj those 
men whose names make up the roll of Alexandrian 
literature! had porsonalitiefl too petty for broad feeling^ 
though some of them could express personal passion* 
The dominance of the inteDect ia no longer impresaive, 
as with ^achylua and Sophocles^ yet no dominance of 
great emotion succeeds it, but only an uncompensated 
decline from the power and loftiness of earli^ Greek 
poetry. 

The story of Sculpture is analegons. Formal 
strength predominates with PoiycletnSj the living 
power of animal life with ifirou, intellectuality with 
Phidias, and all things physical in harmony therewith. 
The later artists^ Seopas and Praiiteles, and many 
lesBer sculptors after them, express more clearly life> 
subtile passions* But it w^ not theirs to realixe the 
breadth of life. The development of human capacity 
for emotion was continuing; but a greater age wm 
needed, with greater men j an age which shoiild hold 
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the s\im of it^ spiritual aJiteecdent^i whosa sods 
should greatly show the heart's growth of which they 
were the last result Such au age ooiild not come to 
Greece^ irrevocably liecliningj hut^ through Greece* 
such aiL Age was to come to Boute in the fuJneas of 
her spifitiial atreugtlL And it was a Latm that should 
Voice the saddened graDdeuT of the pagan heart. 

Virgil had Rom ah forerunuerB. Catullua’ uatuie 
quivered at near pain; and periiapa no Greek had felt 
the round of human woe as deeply as Lucrstiuit The 
emotional capacities of those two were modulated and 
beautified as well as coordinated with hfe's aspiratioDs, 
in Virgil. Ilia nature held pity for lifers pitifulueas^ 
sympathy for its sadness, love for its loveliness* and 
proud hope for all the happiness and power that the 
imperinl cTft had in store. During the later centuries 
of the Empire^ further elements were to enter the 
antique personality. They may have been elements 
of weakness^ due to the seuescedce of the Greek and 
Latiu races. They were at all events to prove elements 
of disintegration* because of their inconsistency with 
the rational seLf-relianco and control which constitnted 
the strength of the antique man whether Roman or 
Greek. 

Beading Horace* one is impressed with the sadness 
that Epicureanism was resulting in; and the reader 
notices that Horace seeks to strengthen his latter years 
with the teachings of the Porch. Yet still this self- 
poised man looks to his own strength for peace ; 
Jove may furnish opportunity; he possesses in him- 
self the strength of will to use it or to let it pass- 
When Horace wan no more* the hesitatiiig thought of 
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jseekijig Bpiritiml aid througfli prayer canif! to the 
great repreaetiLativea of ^toiciam—^ to Epictetufl Mui 
to Msi^toqs; p^rbapg God or the gods may help iho 
fldiil to resalTO more firmly. Stoioismf howoTer, ttsui 
losing its power to cheer j with maayj the system was 
becoming a matter of doTitalized phrases. True Stoics 
needed self-reliance and aelf-suMcienejp qualities which 
were ceasing to be general. HutmLiiity was a little 
weary of its self-poised rational!sm. In the Bocond 
ceiiturj;, there sprang up a new spirit of reUgieusness^ 
showing itself in a craving to leam the future from 
the supernatural powers and to gain their aid througli 
prayerg or Bacrlfices or magic rites. This was not a 
CTudej strong mode of religioiii capable of purification. 
Rather it repreecnted the weakness of men conscionsly 
turning from their best strength and highest thoughts 
to seek aid or stupefaction by means which those heat 
thoughts had not approved A loftier phase of the 
oew religiousness lay in a yearning for conuntiuion 
with the divinoK The soul, its self-ieUanco outwom^ 
ita reason found empty^ wm seeking to renew its life 
through ecstatic union with God This yearning waa 
to create philosophies or at least remould old thoughts. 
The greatest of these new forma of pinloaophy was 
Ned-platoniamj a system which sought in dialectic 
mode to outsoar reason and attain the euper-mtional. 
Its goal was that ecstatio vision in which aenseas well 
as reason falla away, leaving the soul enraptured with 
the immediacy of God 

Keo-platcnism was Hellenic in stmeturej buttnuched 
with oriental inhuenoes which entered through the 
eclectic moods of the HeUenic temperament of the 
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third centa^. It passed to Rome, and found miniT 
natnrefl op^t^o to it anioug Helleaized Romans. The 
goal of l^eo-platonigm, like tho yearning when-co it 
spTGJig, waa aatate of metaphysical nltTa^DdotionaUsm- 
Might not this philoHophy complement the human 
feeMngfl which Yirgil voiced and which touched 
Juvenal with a aenae of tears ? Would not such a 
union make a great and complete personalia? It 
waR ImpDaaiblc. That final Virgilian compass of feel* 
ing was real love and pity. I^eo-platonic ccetaej waa 
dialectic mysticism^ which had uncertain share in the 
hearths realities. ItR higher modes scorned them^ ita 
low modes debased them. Yirgilian feeling could not 
unite with auch phantasy or such debasement Yirgil^i 
tendemeas for all life might have made part with the 
Christian love of God. Rut, unhappily for this con- 
summation^ the later pagan philosophy devitalized and 
mystified such love of God ae pag^ism aeemed to 
touch. And, on the other hand, there Lad come on 
Christianity a monastic asceticiBrn which set on one 
side the love of God and against itj as a dovil'a^snare, 
the love of all things human. The round of noble 
human feeling could not include itself under such love 
of God, any more than it could unite with the Keo- 
plfttouic ccRtasy* 

The apparent portentous fact was this: with the 
Augustan em the Enal catholie development of the 
Hellenized Tiatin man was reached The elements 
of the pagan personality might severally make some 
special advance. There might be a weary, but coin- 
plete, reliance on reason in Marcus Aurelius, a con- 
AcioiiB sense of pity in Juvenaha general kirLdlinefiS 
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in the joimger Pliny, a compTehenilTe stately view 
nf human a&iTe in Tacitus; and the Coptic Greek 
Plotinua might create a final dialectic structure^ the 
rational foandations of which were crowned with a 
luper-^ratiqnal ecstasy- But there was not sufficient 
strength in latter-day pag anis m to make a living unity 
out of these clementa. 


CKAPTEa m 


FEIA^I^ OT FAQIL'S DXCADZNCE 

The fjui: that ChrUtianity drew inta its currenta 
much of the mtelleetual Btr^ugih of the fourth cen¬ 
tury may bays checked aity dlBtitietiye pagan progreaB^ 
On the other handp the Oreek and Latin racea, apart 
from the Christian inspiration which was about to 
touch them, were in a state of deeadenou. Evidence 
of this appeaia on every hand- For instance^ it was 
necessary continually to recruit the Boman army with 
new barbarian strength. At the fail of the Western 
Empire (4Td) the army had become ao completely 
harbariaa that its revolt appears as a barbarian in- 
yasion. Odoakar was but the chief barbanan in the 
Boman army^ till he chose to have no more imperial 
shadows in Kavenna or Home. Further symptoms of 
decay may be seen in the gradual extiaction of civia 
life in the citiea^unti] municipal organi^^tioQ becomes 
mere apparatus for assessmentt and civic honors become 
burdens from which there ia no escape. Still more con¬ 
clusive evidence is afforded by the dimiuiBhing popu¬ 
lation of Italy and the older pravioces. Veiy striking 
also ia the decay of art; andr laatly, the decadence of 
the Greek and Latin pagan personality appears in the 
decline of literary tacul^ and literary taste. 

In general this literary decline was a decline iriim 
33 , 
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relevancy of treatment of subjects having real intereat 
to iTTelevoncy of Ireatmeiit of subjecta having no real 
intereat^ from setting forth veri table featiuea of buman 
life to devising preposterous fictions! ^^om Large de¬ 
lineation of human character to the absence of any 
veritable and distinctive charnoterlzation of persons 
real or imaginarj! from Betting forth the course of 
hninaji life mi^ording to its moBt traly considered 
laws to setting it forth in ways of happening and 
accident, wbieh bear nq true relation to character and 
situation. These decadent traits do not all appear 
la any one class of com positions; but those writ¬ 
ings which e^chibit them most strikingly are thoae 
which also show eharactcristicB of medieval litera¬ 
ture. Among these are works which continued in 
vogue through the Middle Ages, or served as the 
originals from which by translation and adaptation 
were constructed some of the most popular mediaeval 
compDaitions. Thus these latter-day Grsco-Iiojnan 
writings illustrate how the cIossIc-glIi or rather the 
Grieco-RomaTi, or Hellenized Roman personality^ was 
intcUectually declining to the level of the mco of the 
early medisvai timea* whether barbarians by birth or 
native denizens of the Empire. 

Rhetorical stedies^ and compoaitions of a ihetoricnLl 
characteri illustrate the indificrimins.te use of subjects 
void of real interest, na well as the irrelevancy of 
treatment even of the subject chosen. Roman rheto¬ 
ric had been a great civilizer and Romanizer oE con¬ 
quered provinces. The rhetoridan followed hard on 
the army to teach, the new provincials the Roman 
Latin literature, and in a way which fosteied oratory 
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and the facuJtj of off rhetorically proper Latin 

phmee^. But under the Empire^ oratory, whether prac- 
at Kome or in the pmviiiee$^ wa^ emptied of ita 
gontiine purpose, wLdch ig to enpre^ opiuioeia Jield upon 
public matters in order to influence the actiDn of free 
fellow-citizen a. Outside the buBiness of the law, oratory 
became empty and iosincere. It had its apt preparation 
in the schools of rhetoric, where the rounding of gram^ 
matioal pericids in prose or verse was evorythinff, while 
pertinency to anything real in life vms notliing. Sub¬ 
ject h of study and diBOOurae rhetorically selected in 
order to cultivate cleTcrness of expression, do not 
bind the wtiter or speaker to pertinency to the matter 
in hani Education by such ini^ans may become an 
education in irrelevancy for the youth of a society 
which is becoming more and more dilettante as it 
loses power to shape its destinies. 

The result of this rhetorica] fostering of irreles^ancy 
is seen in compositions written for an occasionj as a 
panegyric on eld emperor. These are fiatterie^, if not 
lies. They may, however, be pertinent* But m de¬ 
clining times the deeds of the great man dwindle, and 
the arator is tempted to fill out his speech with pretty 
matters not quite pertinent* At lagt these panegi,‘i-ius 
became models of irrelevancy. The man praised is 
fulsomely addressed and Battered, and great deeds are 
heatktfd on hiim Then the orator may pass to regions 
of mythology — safe topic 1 — nor return. This is one 
mark of intellectual decline; for pertinency of treat¬ 
ment is as indicative of intellect as is the character of 
the flubjeet treated and thf^ rmlity of its relationship 
to life. It marks une plii^ of Roman decline that 
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great nutaberg of siieh panegyrks were CQtnposedj 
delivered, and iinmeoselj admireel Thoj gave Sjm- 
marliua kie reputation? anil BidoDiua Apalliniiris was 
loade prcB/ectiui urM as a rewarii for one addresj^ed to 
the E^hadow emperor Antkemina.^ 

In the antique world a large part of education was 
eduoatioD in literary Thin waa $o even in tlie 

times of the great Greek lyric and dramatic poetjy-, 
when form i^orrespoDdeil perfeetly to ^batance. In 
the Augustan period, and previously, the Latma aedn- 
IoubIj studied the form and metres of approved Gieck 
eompoflitiona. Their beat writers — CatuUua, Lucre¬ 
tius, CieerOp Virgil, Horace, Ovid — are leamecL 
^ferverthelcssp in the good literary "periods there W'as 
noble aubetanca to eipreaSp and the atudy of form 

14fi3 &.£i. A llAe flmptiiiBBa before this charKcuH^^ Greek 
rhetoric, or fo^KKitKc, oa ft emtos to be called. It, had nd 

prflj^tic&l purpooa tn lobfE^rve; it nWHd, •even Id farm, to Iw forQa- 
■ic ; it bscaiDB k QLBttcr of glittering dlEcanrse dd any liCermt/ 

Ukeljr td Inierftflt An lUrfiliiticc, Tbcn it dnsw fn>m tthica mad 
phllcimaphhj, mad ila ducbiirve^ IwiaiDd bemotiroJ pmgmji ScriUdni+ 
Sdedh mapiiMm bad £thE FBpatmtiaiu, BJid thefr discoan$cl brooEht 
them Tte^B and bonorr S «0 C. Marlbm, ** La prctlLcatLap maralo 
popoJdlre/' id Lu maratinift jam rtfnp^in ramain; Uhteb, Hilh 
LiCturiS, pp. S6-I04; OmimmtT Hut. de la UitiriittiTv 

Greequi, "Vol. 409 et «q, Tbo beat at thdtn WM nid, m natiTTi of 
Praam id Bithjdia (tL vdn Amimr dfs Dio tun^ 

Pnifd)* TbrrMjghi^UE tbe BclIciitB East, u wall ma t be Lat1 u Weal, 
peapla deligbtad \n such aettfn^ tog^lbaf of btillbuit pliramA Id 
bdaiitlfdL fona. They wvra tlkniipht ndmlraLbie litermry rreatLciki, 
tbodgh tliera Wtra not ImckEnf iinaara pnitejto CE|k]ct«tufl, Di*- 
GDurj&i, in, 23i) the vain and mereenaiy chuactar of 

tb# oaen and tbe ahallownaM df Uielr dimeanrMn BbethHc oIk 
infoetod tbfl Gmk raouuijcei, and [irodnead iu^ a rbetorician^m 
blan^mphEcal nkiomnem ma tbd ^i/a a/ qf TyaAUf by 

FbyoAtrmtdm. 
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occupied its proper secondary plaoe as a study of hov 
most Ettiugly to osprey tlie snbetojice. 

After the death of Juvenal and TaoitnBj tho Iiatin 
power of literary creation waned rapidly^ jufft as aub- 
stance and sijiEierity pa^Bad from oratoiy, Tet there 
was increasod ardor for granfiiuar which taught cor¬ 
rectness of expression^ and for rhetoric which souffht 
to teach the higher virtues of style^ Soj hoth in prose 
&i]d verse^ the study of form went on while Enbstanco 
diminishcih Latin education became more and more 
education in literary foriiL But form deteriorates 
when cultivated exclusively^ sinoe it can be good only 
in relation to the substance which it should express. 
And as the eubstauce dwindloSj the tendency develops 
to treat it in lofty language. Thus poetry and oratory' 
becaiDo rhetorical and in the end bomhafftic. The 
ktter-ilay pagan world illustrates the common rulcj 
that literary taste^ cultivated for its own sake in a 
period of waning creative poworj becomes vapid j and 
bad taste arising in this way ia an evidence of general 
decline — of decadent humanity. 

An interesting illustration of this Is the dedine 
in the literary appreciation of the greateat work of 
Eome’s gteateat poeL Aa decade followed deciide, 
and century fallowed oenturyj there was no falling nff 
in the study of the j^Eneiii Yirgil^s fame towered^ 
his authority became absolute. But how? Tn what 
respect? As a supreme master of graininatical cor¬ 
rectness and rhetorical exoallonoe and of ail learning. 
With, increasing emptiness of soul| the gramnmrlans 
—the ^^Yirgils'^ — of the succeeding centuries put 
the great poet to over baser uses. Here the decadent 
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ImperLal period joioa hands with tlie Middle Ag:e3. 
Etch before the fifth centiLiyj Virgil was xfigarded with 
super St iticnis Teneratioru Aa early as Hadriaii^s time 
the habit had ariaen of finding one ’3 fntxire lot indi^ 
eated in a line of Virgil eho^sen at random — the 
^*8ortes Virgiliame.” His commentator MacrobioSj 
a coateinporaiy of Jerome and Augiistmep hulda. him 
to be infallible in every hi-aiiGh of learnmg. HencUp 
he is an authoritr respecting everything as to which an 
opinion can be eli cited from the real or imagiRcd mean¬ 
ing of hia language. This is a point of joinder with 
the Middle Ages; fur the medimval mao who read 
old Latin authors regarded them primarily as authori¬ 
ties upon whatever btLiOch of fact they seemed to 
treat; their dtatements were accepted as true. 

When Latin poetry oulniiimted in Virgil^ there was 
no greatness left in Greek litemturej which, however^ 
waa still to show some small excellences from time to 
time. Flutarcbj for example^ catishes the illustrative 
pertmenee of the incidents ho tells. Hia narriitives 
biing out the chai'aoters of Ids worthies; Emd he seea 
a relation between a inan^g character and hia fortunes. 
But even in Plutarch's time writings were coming 
into vogue which had lost all sense of ordered causal 
sequence of events^ aa well as of anecdotical pertmeuce; 
and, lacking all peroeption of character,, they failed to 
pieserve any proper relation of fortune to the person¬ 
ality of the hero, or rather to the perfionality of him 
to whom ihe incidents of the story happen. 

A typical example is the Lrfe De^fh of 
ander thi Greats, by the pseiido<CaI]iathencs. This 
work probably was wi-itlen in Egypt not later than 
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the year JCM} a,d.* Its moat appormt motive wa? to 
giTO an Egyptian parentago to the great conqueror. 
Though the narrative is utterly imhi^atorioal^ it iu not 
an origiiial romance inrented by its author | for 
it appeara to hava been put together from popn- 
kr Gneixi-oriental myths respecting the conqueror's 
eareor^ Some of these storieB origitiaUj may hate 
had no couneotian with Alexander, but were gradually 
attached to him, just ae the French ekajumita d€ 
pcirfc ascribe to Charlemagne and his peers many 
deeds of former heroes whoso fame waa ahscirbeil in 
the epio effulgence of the greatest of medixTul em¬ 
perors. But whatever its aourijc, this collection of 
fantafitiCp imposaibb stories exhibits aJl maun^ of 
literary decline. In place of deeds Trhleh same hero 
might have done, there is a success]on of pTe|tOffteroue 
occurrences having no related sequence j nothiug of 
real human aigniheance takes place; there is no rela¬ 
tion of fortune to character j and no chai’acter to 
which one lot rather than another might properly 
have fallen. 

Adaptations of this work-—in some of them Alex¬ 
ander is a propagator of the Christian faith-—in many 
languages filled the East; it was turned into Latin, 
and Latin verBious of it iu the IVest were the chief 
BDuree of that vast company of versified vernacular 
roiuances whicht ^hile they fed the niedisevaJ passion 
for the remote and marvelloufl, also satisfied the hia- 
toric and Uterarj sense of the Middla Ages with 

^It Ift liU«r«t3sf lo net# Oui M ii suit Ut«r tbia tka tima d| 
Arrian , wba wmKa tbe moat Bolmr lilatedxal ac^nist of Al«£Uidflr 
Hut Wh pcnB«fla. 
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respect to the great conqueror. PerhapB no other 
work so iUngtrated the juncture of tho Middle Ages 
■with antiquity oq a coiujiion level of degeneracy and 
barbarism — unlesa it be the Tide of Thia ap¬ 

pears to pa£ia over into the popular literature of the 
Middle Ages through the medium of writings pseu¬ 
donym ooaly ascribed to “I>ares the Phrygiau*^ and 
*^J)\cty^ the CretaiL^* The extant ** Dares ia in 
LatEn^ and evidently is neither an original cotnpoaitiaq 
nor a proper tranalalioin Its date is hardly prior to the 
uiith century. It is an epitome of some other work, and 
thus bears analogy to the forms in i^^hieh so much of 
classic culture passed over to the Middle Ages, The 
aonreea of “ Dares are lost. Probably there was a 
Greek original written by some oue weD acquainted 
with the old cyolio and tragic poets- This would seem 
to have been turned into Latin, and from this Latm 
veraiou our extant '^Dares'' was compiled by some 
degenerate. Ifc lacks style and form, and is utterly 
wanting in proportion; vita] events are told in a few 
bald sentences^ while matters antecedent and irrele- 
vant are retained and given at considerable length. 
Its machanicaJ monotony precludes the possibility of 
its being an original composition—the mafcor of such 
a work could not have invented anything. We also 
notice that it foreshadows the mediicval cpLc way of 
prefacing the raain story with the fortunes of the 
ancestors or typical forerunners of the heroes.^ The 
extant ^'Dictys” is a similar though lesa miBorable 
composition- It is fairly written, and the narrative 

1 Am Id Um Kudmn, la Gotfrled'i TVtJfan, or WaUtiu'A #iir- 
IrvaL 
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iiag flomo ptoportiocL It seerns to have beeo trans- 
Jated from a (jieek griginaL^ 

Id the twelfth century the Tale of Tmy receiTeil its 
^ndiose meditfival telling, In thirty thousand lines, 
by Benoit de Sainte-Morei He givefl the storj^ as its 
threads eiist in the eictant ” and "Dictys,*' 

and appears to observe the authority of the fomer to 
linn 3430l| and then the story of ** Dictye'^ to the end. 
Blit probably Benoit followi^ a lengthier Latin ver- 
fltoa than the extant “Darea/^ possibly the very one 
of which tlint is the epltomen He may also have been 
acquainted with a leRglhiet “Dictys" verBion. 

Further iilnstratioii of the degeneracy of Greek 
literature is afTorderl by the Greek lova-romanoeaj nsj 
for example^ the Elhhpif^ of Hrliixlonis and the Zrfm- 
cijcjw and ClHiphon of AohilJes Tatius, both of whom 
lived in the third or fourth century after Christ. 
Their delineation of character is poor;, and there is 
scant relation of character and fortune. They elabo¬ 
rate themes which first became prominent literary 
motive B in Alexatuirmn literature. They are stories 
of parrs of loverBj to whom all kinds of nnexf^eoted 
ill-chance happen* The man^s life and tho girl*s life 
and chastity are preserved tkrongh it aJlj and a happy 
marriage ends the tale. The gods often interposo to 
avert death or ruin; bnt their interpositiDns and all 
the ups and downs of fortune comlQg to the lovers 
show that the only real power io th^a romancea Is 

I Son E. '* JjirtTi OHfieaila, ZeiiKhriftt 

IBQS, pp, iSl-tSl, k1|4i p. >5S0. TlkS Ot«ak VcnloEd Troju ItftiQds 
In tbe IferoieoM of PhUcHitTfiliii tnnthiiT of ttif qf Apttitnn im 

TVerna} of thtt second «mlu^ mar ^ Aodnjiuiid wiLh ttue Dtm And 
Dictjft nsmillytti. 
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ehajice — Chance, Btringing itself out in a 

BUCceai^ioD ol unexpected happeuings, caunot make 
a plot to satisfy ao intelligent person. Such a plot 
would bare been abomiDable to .^Ischylu^ of Sopbo^ 
oleg or Aristotle or to Ilomarj for the adventures 
which befall Odysseus in the servo to bring 

out that hero's greatness of character^ and are accom¬ 
plished by him as only he could haveaecotuplished them. 
But the hero and heroine in these Greek romatices are 
charactcrleBS puppets, to wheua nothing happens in 
accordauce with any law of life or fata* Yet we may- 
bear in mind that in the Greek romancea fantasy is 
dominant^ and hence there is no rationsJlj conatrnefed 
seejuEnce of oesurtences; and also that in the Old Com¬ 
edy the plot waa far leas rigorous than in tragedy. But 
Anstophimes was a wilful giant, rollicking in imagin¬ 
ings which no chains ot reason could hold. He could 
also revere the greatness of .^Iscbylus. The ina agtnation 
of the Greek lomauces consists mosGy in failure to ap^ 
preciate causa.Lity in fiction^ and to grasp the laws of lifa 

These stories also are rhetorical, the writers lov¬ 
ing their polished, conventional^ and often borrowed 
phrases. There are lengthy deaoriptioiiH of the coun¬ 
tries to which the lovers come, and the onstoms of the 
people. The poems of the Alexandrimi poets, The¬ 
ocritus and Moschua, were pictorial, and contained 
charming pictures of the deeds or situations of their 
heroes- Achilles Tati us aeeks to untdo Uieae real 
poets with elaborate descriptions of actuaJ paintings 
which Ilia lovers^ eyes elmnee to rest on? 

1 TTloXeMrf|jjHr Ctitiphan opmi with il dBMrtptlcm oF 
a plclure ol Euru]^ md Uuiklp »hil bj CUtipfaco la a lemiilB at 
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Theae ramanoes havu another immi BfwTfaMf trait of 
decadence. Although love storiea, they eixpress lu¬ 
bricity rather than passion. Tbs passion of love had 
been sung by Sappho; it had been made paatoral by 
Tbeocritua Again, utter coargenesa, life uuveiled 
amid loud Inngbter, wanton animal exuberance, had 
also existed in litemture, as with Aristophanes; yet 
these traits did not indicate a polluted mind. The 
interest lay in the fun, which might seize on any sub- 
jecl^ and quite readily on what was obscene. But the 
Greek romances, like their forerunner, Lucian’s 
contain neither overmastering passion nor the iodis- 
criminate laughter which may take one subject as 
readily as another. They contain much that touches 
only sexual desire, which they seem intended to aranse. 
Sometimes shameless details are told, showing what 
the author and hia public really cared for* Passion 
has been always part of human strength. But there 
is no surer sign of decadence than the dwelling of the 
mind on such mattcTS as are prominent in the Greek 
romances. 

SIiIdx. Id boot H] pictDiin nt Andromeda and »f PrometheDS am 
desrribcd.arid hmt tt» begUiiUD|f of Book V a plctmo of P hHnm.l. 
Uni TeFfiDi. 
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TKs Umqvic cultubj: 

L Th^ TVonAmiAition o/ Xflffcri 

Tub InflueDce of Greek models upon the de 7 filop- 
ment of Latin literature under the EepubUo and 
during Uie hrat years of the Empire was quite dif¬ 
ferent from the Greek literary fasbionfl, which after¬ 
ward set in at Home and reached their height when 
a Hotnart emperor wrote his Thoughts in Greek. A 
blank literary pericnl followed, and then Latin litera¬ 
ture reasserted itself, and eren spread geographically. 
From the fourth century the Greek tongue and litera¬ 
ture were no longer at home in Italy, w^le the knowL 
edge of Greek became more and more scanty in those 
lands which had been, or still were, the westem proT- 
incea of the Empire. In the sixth and seventh cen¬ 
turies the IriEh were well nigh the only western Greek 
scholars. Ireland had been spared the torrential bar- 
barmn invasions^ and now its scholars spread caltore 
in Gaul and northern Italy, and kept the knowledge 
of Greek from, esttinetion.. Nevertheless Greek works 
almost ceased to be read. 

Latin had become universal in the 'V^eat, and was 
to be for centuries the common speech of edncated 
men and serve as their lilerarj vehicla The Latin 
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litemtuTfl passed ^jver into tte Middle Agm io ita 
ciaasic writingSj and also in tli* flumtn arising and 
remodelling works of the transition centuries. 

For the presen atiop of the classics in the period 
of barbarian wars, no man deserres equal glory with 
CassiodotiiB, the Koman-ininded miulster of Theodoric 
the Ostrogoth. As an old man, in the jear he 
founded the cloister of Vifaniun in the extreme eonth 
of Italy. There he Brat incited monks to stndj the 
classics end copy the manuscripts. The example was 
followed in the rapidly incteasing monasteries of the 
Benedictines. Of great importance also were the 
labors of the Irish, of Columbanug above all, who, 
in 6l5j founded that home of Icttera^ the cloiater 
of Bobbie, in the north of Italy. Thca the Anglo- 
SaxdnB, eagerly learning from the Irish, take up the 
good work,—^and the famous names are Aldhelm 
{d. 700}^ Bede (d, 735), Bon ifaeius-Win fried (i 755), 
and Akuin, Charlcmagne^a minister of education.^ 
These men wore monk% and to monks, generally 
speakiogj was due the preaervation of the classics. 
Not that they had any special love for the clsssica,* 
which they often erased in order to write the lives 
of saints on the profane parchment Nor waa the 
church altogether friendly to pagan licerature. The 

1 S» Ebert, ^p. cif., midar tbw niuicin: Ncudnii^ JTunir- 

prOiMH Ojtonwtt, Civ. Chr£t. eftaa Iat CtmEii. ] V, 

V, IX. 

^ The rales af IlMdrn of SaTUle uid of mamit monullc hgiw 
lAlvn Icirtxa^a tbe iwi^ng of pWit Writs Dgv wilhaciL ipHdaJ |»f- 
gfifl Camparetti, fTr^iJ th£ jI^j, p. IS; GnJ, 

e nelb drt Mtdio U, p. |S1 j 

Spoeht, GfiKAicASeiiej {7nf#rr{rA/n^»enj in J^Mi^chtand, pp. 40-i5r. 
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coiilii be preeerv^ed only by men wbo GOold 
write, and sncli men lived in cloistBra, wbieli a] so 
afforded leisure for tbo labor and safekeeping for 
ita result 

Thna claseic literatnra reached tike Middle Ageg 
through the same ageubg that brought the authorl- 
tative Homan-Christian religion. The classie writ¬ 
ings were received the works of a greater time; 
they were accepted as authorities upon whatever topic 
they treated or could be interpreted into treating,* 
There was little literary appreciatioiL of them^ and 
scanty severing of legend and hctiou. from histoiy'and 
science. The utmost human knowledge was ascribed 
to tlie authors. It also fell in with the temper of the 
Middle Ageg to interpret the olaaaics, like the 3cHp- 
tures, aJlegorically. Aa Virgil was tho supTemo liatin 
authorj the strangest examples of allegorical interpret 
iation are connected with hia writings.* Fiimllyi the 

ia tibinelArtaLic of thA msdtBTal dbb of nnclMt litaratcifei 
UiftI \t ta as ftutliorttalire. wm m work of ate or fEui- 

cifnl iitaraEELTfi ciay b« taksD as praaetptA, Ovfiiif 

dActOrit €ffT€gii, ak Id Iho Ilnf^aDsni^ of ths AoTnorit^Cmonfij (>n> 
of tha earlj twelfth (cr eievehth) ccntiiLrj. Leui^IoIa, 
jSaur^j ds £a i?07nan ds fa (V6\. 5iT Fran^mis df 

p. 7 f Hted. mjmDHr La wluck tha Middla accept mattaia 
OD aDthoTUjr la StLll ahrjwu is Pabia. In lllp ha mjn that 

AHftfcotla—that glorinii 4 philowpher to wl»m ahovy aU othaia 
INaitnn dificlo&ed hfr aecTBta ** — hnK prcyvad that the aarth i& Izoibav^ 
zkhla I hB adJ a that he will hot ifepeU AHatOtle'k iLr^famBDlft ImekUBa 
^ ^ It Is enough for all paopla that I adflrw ta know per lu nm sranda 
that thl^ aarth la ^blI and duea not ibtdItb . Cf. MoalVp 
ScriphiTc Dnri fit Danfe, |^. 1 ^, 

^ An extrurdlBAry BJunpla fa iha Da Conftnfntia Terf^Uianant 
Fnlicantliu, wTittab not Inter thka tha alxth centurj. See Coinpa^ 
rottlp up. ult.f CKlip% op. cit,^ p- -iflO. 
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igDonuice and fantastic Bpirit of thn Middle Ages 
ascribed ma^e powers and niatveUoaE careera to the 
dlaasic autboi-a. 

Many monks regarded the classics as a sciirco of 
smful pleas urCj saye when used for some educational 
purpose according with the views of the timee^ If 
that purpose could be attained in a shorter way, why 
read the classic authors? Mediaeval education 
comprised io the triviuin and quadriTiuni, the seven 
liberal arts of GranimaTj I>iftlectiCj Hhetoric^ Geome- 
tiyp Arithmetic^ Aatroticmyj and Music. These had 
been held by the ancients to be preparatoiy to the 
study of philosophy. The Christian Alexandrians^ 
Clement and Origen, accepted this view and went a 
step farther. For they held that philosophy and 
all its preparatory studies were preparation for an 
underslanding of Christian theology. In a narrower 
and barbaric way the Middle Ages held that liberal 
studies were the handmaids of theology.^ The scyoa 
arts included all that was neceasiiry as a preparation 
for theology, and could moat conveniontly be studied 
m com pend uu HEnce it seemed useleaa to rend the 
authors themselves. This view tended to discourage 

1 iTunjIprtMiS, pp.SSOet H4|,,wlifln paaoB^jTd 

nr? oollcctfld Jisd qCOlsd kKJUin^ ob Hub BubjBTt; Lr. EtlUOiilui, 
rX, P; GlirsTaP MagnoSt MpitL co/ffndi*p ^rrm. 

kff. flflct. n, tBm. p. AIcninnH^ C/rammufiCdK 

Vol. lUl.oijil. eSiij Noikfr lM.bco, In K kner^ ed. by F. Piper, 
Pi* S*hri/hit^ Ifotker^ pp. IT-; Hotioriim AD^BtCidlintfliil, ^ 
dtrlifrua^ ed. Th*M- hmbc. H (l 72 lJr 227 If.; AbBlard, 

/nfrg^UCffff vd sd. CauBin, Vyl- II, pp- l!T fl.; 

Hupj Ce Bt. Victor, didtuc., I, ITT, 6- 3 (Mlffue, tom. ITU, 

conttfSj; Jolift of HaJljbiiry, AjrtfABfinUi Vp 37Sf. (Vol- V, p- 2M, 
ed. Giles). 
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tte af the da^Bics; but there great diyet- 

flity of intJiTidual taste and opinion and ptaotioe. The 
general atabemeot may be made that^ as oentiijy after 
cenhLrj men grew in bumnnity, there cajne a deeper 
literal^ appreciation of the classics, forming a tniiiai- 
tion to the poetic and literary revereaec in which they 
Were to be held by Boccaccio and Petrarch. 

Men nse what they have need of and appreciate 
what ia nearest to their temper and intellectual leveL 
The works of the Latin commentators and gnunma- 
rians- ScrviiiSj, Bonatnsj. MaorobinSi Priscianiis^ 
were needed when they were nrritten, as well as after- 
wards, in order to preserve some knowledge of the 
structure of the Latin language. They were fnnda^ 
mental in the attidies prosecuted in the schools cf 
media^Yai edocation.* Besides tlieso grammarianSi 
there were other men of the transition centuries who 
wrote oompendia of the seven liberal arts, and stiH 
others who flummarijed pagan ethics or philosophy. 
Such transition works remained widely populEir j some 
of them became aUndard text-brnko in the schools^ 
and throogh them the men of the Middle Ages re¬ 
ceived their profane education and the larger part of 
their classical knowledge. They were true works of 
the transition period^ gathering and selecting from 
the classic past, recasting and presenting the antique 
substance in forms suited to the tastes and capacities 
of their own and the following centuries. We may 

1 Sae u to LbfiH woirkSp Wliicl) Tfcre on ¥|ndl 

^mpuTotti, (ip, cU., Chip. V F Tiiuffri-SchiratiHs, dcr R)ml 

Hi 400, 43L *44. 4BI. TJow miuh Prisclaaia* (slittf RbEoTj) 
W3M may btt iaf?rf«d from thir fjwt Unit Lberv m 
a Lafiiuand muuKnpti of llli gnunuMj-p TeaR^\^ ^ 
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outline tbc eontonts of tihfs two mmt faiiiDU^ of tbem^ 
the one a eompendiuui of the seveii liberal arts, 
the other a ^Tvji\ presentation of the othlos of pagan 
philosophy. 

Perhaps the moat widely used school book of the 
Miil^Ue Ages waa the De N^uptua d M^rcuni 

by Alartiaims Capelk, an African NetJ-pUtoniat, who 
wrote in the hrst part of the fifth century,' It is a 
work in nma books. The first two are devoted to the 
allegorical narratiTO of the marriage of Mercuij with 
the polymath virgin Fbilologj. Mercnty* seeti a 
bride 5 ho cannot have Sophia or Mantico or Psyche j 
Yirtaa coiuisels him to ask Apollo’s advice^ and Apollo 
advises him to wed Philology» Under the joyful 
convoy of the Mnecs and enzephjrod by the muaio 
of the Spheres^ Virtos^ ApoUoj and the bridegroom fly 
to palace to ask his consent A conncil of the 

gods is Summoned ; a favorable decision is reached j the 
bride shall be raised to divine rank. With the second 
hook she appears, desiring the marriage, bnt fearful 
at the greatmeas of tlie hoiior^ Her mothert PhroneHis,, 
adorns her for the wedding ^ four noble matmns^ the 
Cardinal virtues, greet her, and the G-races, with three 
mystic kiasea, give her ooumgew Athauasia, daughter 
of Apotheoflis, comes to lead her to Heaven^ but first 
commandB her to deliver that wdth which her bosom 
ifl Been to swell; at this she vomita forth many rolla 

1 On tha date of Oapolla, H. " The Smn lib«nl 

Axtt," EfifflUh Ui^tariCiiS Rerievy, 

* HErtJUjy —(kt HfirraM—il, ftdMpdEiiE: td Plhtlii'ni, the U>#f; 
h«ncn UkB propriatj df hli marriage vlth PhiloloBy (*anp-.^i7apl- 
ZBUar, PhU. dtr OrU^hen, IH. 2. m; Ebwt, tit , I.p. 4S3, 
Hole. 
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of papyrus and uf litien^ which are gathereil up by 
the Viigin Artes and Disciplitiacj Urania and Calliope 
helping. The bride now drains the goblet of immor- 
taiitjTp and rises to beavcEr where Judo Pronuba meets 
her with offerings* Under the guidance of Jimoj she 
traversea the circles of the planets and reaches the 
Milky Way, where Jove^s palace Ls^ There all the 
gods and beiiig^t known to Latin mythology assemble,, 
with here and there a deily from Egypt^ besides the 
guards of the elements pj^iesidesy and a 

moet beauteoua company of the niigelic folk and souls 
of blessed ancients. Now ihe bride's prudent mother 
demands a reading of the tables of dower and the 
feir/hpi'a J^ppamqne, regarding the property lights 
of married women. Thereupon Pheebus rises and 
leads foi ward, to place with the bridal gifts, seven 
iDaid-senrants from his brothers household j these 
are the seven Artes —Ars Grammatical Ars Dia- 
lectiea, *^a little palerRhetorical Geometriav^ 
Arithmetical Astronomia; Harmonin- Each one, as 
Phoebus leads her forward, tells her parentage^ and 
then expounds the substance of her art^ most dryJy^ 
all virginal allegory laid aside. They bavo a bix^k 
apiece, and make up the tale of the nine books uf 
Capella. 

This work became the «standard Hchool book of 
the Middle Ages. Its form and character autkipates 
mediseval tasEe, uppu which it was to be so induential. 
It ia writtep in prase and veraC;, the {JinnTe/ohfe form j ^ 

* W3a kb infliid-Hs jr. 

* Am with BMthluB* J^AiloMophiw. t^perlj^ 

ipMkiD^, th« origin of tiktm u tta« Roinui S<itum 
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though the flong^elumetit h unimportant in the last 
seven booka. These are atrictly instFuetive^ and 
sapless as thu rods of medi^iral sahool masters. The 
aJlegdiy of the first two books is pleasingly pedan¬ 
tic and the whole work presents steiilD union 
of fantasy with podantry^ so dear to the closing 
years of [\a;gaii scholarship, when the old straw was 
thrashed, re-tied in que0^shape<l bundles^ and then 
thrashed a^in. The process produced pa&rduM for 
coming gouerationsJ 

The I)t XuptifA Phildogfan shows its author to Iiave 
been a desiccated person, ono who in his IcisnTe might 
iiave enjoyed the romances of Achillefl Tatius. We 
have a more living phenomenon in the personality of 
Anicius Boethiue, who gunimnri^cid pagan logic and 
ethics for tho Middle Agea, aa Capdla summarized 
otliet sides of pagan culture. In some what adnptivo 
tnode Boethius translated Ari8totle''a with 

more elaboratiod, ho trauRlated and comment^ upon 
the philosQ-pher^fl wpt J)e 

He oompoaed two versions of the Latter work, one for 

^ Iftidoj- of wlio wroEd in th* lntt«r j*rt of ilxili 

tifinliLry, wia u Impc^ftoiat perilOim|;g of tho tznotittun, bsyoditig 
down not OiDijr CliriBUj|.u doctrine, Sl4t Iflanainf jOio. In hi* 

EtjTouloglu {Elyrnoioffiomm lihri XX} hs iorludca th# whulB 
rME® knowledge waatitcLtltig j mEdiwtml cnlinre. TEie r*t 
iMiok \m eDtllled " tte C^mnLmAijfa ” ? the wcoinl,D b ElifetfiHcB et 

Hiolecttca " j Ihe third/’ De fiQjitTKir dtgcJpUnifi Kritb- 

mntlea, geometric, tDluEca^ antEtnaninii fiiQiHi, medl- 

cip* **i tie fiftb, '■ De Irgiblu et temporlbtiH.^^ Tbe dryuei* of thie 
Work Abd ItM poviuij nf Lhoiighl lire outdoi^e ptJy by tlw sbanniity 
Pf its etymolo|r<«^ AbOther work. Up in iu uplessne^, \m tho 
Afifthoiaffiarum Hhri of Fdigentlbi for which nm 

TeiLffehBchwUio, Ojj. eif.p II, | Kbfln, rfJ., 476-400; 
*liP cf. >C^lnpaTetti, df., Chip, VID. 

15686 
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b^giaD^rS} tbe other for ;uiYaj]C€ci students# He trans¬ 
lated and commented on Porphyry's or 

Introduction to the Caiegorim of Aristotle, This 
work i& likewise esLecuted in two editiona, one com¬ 
prising two dialogues], the other, five books of greater 
length. These works are the foundation of xnedimval 
logicj and lie at the baaia of medieval acliolastic dis- 
putationB as to realism and noininaUsniJ They were 
dehohiatic interpretations of another's thouglit. The 
writer was hijnseif interested in the question of the 
real existence of iiniversal$L His methods of ez^posi- 
tion even in hia more coostrucitiTe works point to the 
niethoda of aoholasticism, as may be observed by glanc¬ 
ing through his treatiaes on arithn^etic and music." 
His iiiduence was very weighty in establishing the 
triviiun and qiiadrivimn. 

So far the writings of Boethiua appear merely 
learned and impersonal. It is otherwlBe with his De 
Conaolaiion^ PhUo^ophtoe. This final work of pagan 
oclectioism discloses an extraordinary situatinm The 
author^ a man of noble birth, apparently lofty char- 
Acterj wide leonung, and enlightened thought, occupy- 
ing a preeminent oflioinl position, ia in prison under 
condemnation of death on a charge of treasonable 
conduct. And the monarch who hivq permitted or 
commanded this, and wiU permit or command the 
execution of thin noble philoeopher, is the most just 
and enlightened ruler as yet arisen from the Teutonic 

* Cl- HaLmn^ de ffl YuL Cfup. 

IV and V|. Tbiy won aDpersedad by tht ci.HSip]ete triuidatlOJaa ut 
Arltlbllc^a wQrk« In Ibe twnUlii and thutcent^ (Vblitzy. 

Miim*, Fair. La YqIh 63. Cl, MAllrico, Fhiio^phy, 

pp. 4-lL 
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racflSi a king indeed^ the Ostrogoth Theodone. Thia 
king h great in reality^ and ia to imve in minstx^’l 
story a fabled name ^ and fa me equal to the philois- 
opbei^s repute of h im who was once his trusted 
friend, but is now his eondemned prisoner. 

The wherefore of aJl this may never be known. 
We do not know what may have led Boethiua to uon- 
template or feebly attempt the Lmpraetieable, It ia 
not eertain that he was connected with any scheme 
prejudicial to the kingJ That apen-iuinded monamh 
waa sometinies a barbarian^ He was an old man now, 
and perhaps had become suBpicioos. Probably the doc¬ 
trinaire philosopher had bid kixaself open to snspt- 
cion. With leas real cause, though pethapa with more 
irritating provocation, Vespasian put to death Hei- 
vidius. The deaths of Boethius and SymmiLchus, 
his noble fatherdn-law* blot Theodoric*8 fame; but 
for the philosopher! condenmatioa was to be 

poathumaus good. It lod him to compose a book 
which was to be read and prised by great and noble 
niem 

Ho pagan-minded scholar whose manhood saw the 
year five hundred cnuld be other than a transmitter 
of the greater past. Hob only would his thoughts 
have come to him from the past, his character also 
would be moulded by hia mighty heritage. So it was 
with Boethius. The contents of his mind came from 
the past, which also largely made his personality. 

1 Oi^rlch of Bftrrao fYerona^ 

3 BoeUaJoi, Dq Con. FhU.y pma 4^ amjE tbit hs wm 
'□f blncfAiini? Ka Infarmor rrom pitHlacLni? oHdnaca to prova tha 
SenLt# gqUip oT treftAfm. Kodgklir, nf^d futr 7nva4ertp V^jI 

rn. Bk. CbAp. 11!, diJt^iKBBBa titii wbolii mmElar. 
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He hiiEtself, the man BoethiuBi waa mostly tlie product 
of antecedent pa^on thought- But he waa aUa a inau 
of rhetorically ardent feeling and literary gifts ^ and 
Trhen m final Borrow he ^ught the Bola^re of hia lif& 
long atudJeSj bis thoughts and character fused them- 
aetvea into a Teritable literary creatioEL In the manneF 
of that decadent timej the work Bummarized much 
ethical pagan thought, and presented it with aurfane 
consistency. But the bcKik wae more than a summary. 
Having a unity of feeling inBpired by the situation, it 
ofifera its contente and its writer in a most appealing 
way, and speaks to the reader as the author’s self. 

The CoHiSoZaliem of Philosophy is not a Christian 
work.*^ But its author undoubtedly conformed to 
Christian worships and W'ss not unlearned in ChriBtian 
teachings.^ He presents Fagan ethics from the stands 
point of one impressed by the problems which Chris¬ 
tianity had made promineutr for instance, that of the 
compatibility of hmuan free will and God^s foreknowU 
edge. 

The allegorieal opening — PhiloiOphy appearing in 
a garb adorned with Hymbola—suited the taste of the 
time and of the Middle Ages, The romantic pathos 
of the anthor^E Eituation proved most appealing to all 
men touched by life’s vicisBitudes ^" and thk prison- 
writing is optimistic in its teaching, seeing only good 

I &G4 dtt b^r pp. 4^-9^ ; m^ao thA 

work itAalf. 

^ Ho liTotebS j wu tbs BotlKir of the C^rurianL Tmcft 

Mtiihotc<1 U> him. Boo Htldobniad, unif m'n# Sitilvnff 

tvm i7ftTiMUnthiim i olao an by H- F, Siowart 

* Am, 4.|g^.p Altrvd ibo Gromt, oUb of liur mui}' tmiolmlori qf tbft 

WQTk. 
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in ill: so it might w encoiirageni^t tg all anfoi^ 
tunatca. 

In oaay, fittractire mode? pf statement, tha €hnm- 
lotion of I^hilosopfi^ aots forth ordinaTy^ npivetHally 
valid thoughts upon the UHcartaiiitj of fortune and the 
ampCiness of its favorsv Any man can think in ita 
wordn. Moraover, there waa in it mutih that ChrisLiaiii 
could interpret iti a Cbristiim way^ Por example^ the 
omoT of wliich the author spaaks la not in roalltj 
Christian love^ but the great concordant energy ol the 
univarpa inspired by the Creator, making for kannouy 
and perfection. Thb coelo fiitpsWrojii amor, this bond 
of all natoro^a concordfl^ is the phymoo-philosopbla 
conception coming down from Empedocles; — 

O fqUx bommam geuui 
SI Te^tTTis antmos 
Qua coelom resitur, re^t! i 

Its proper yet transformed self reappears in Dante’s 
L'amar cb^ iDOfa 0 flda a ralm fttalM. 

Christian coDceptjons could be read into it In the 
beautiful metre nins of Liber III, which iu f*M?t ^ 
adaptation of a passage from Flato^o Timoeus, the 
Cbristian heart could find echo:— > 

tfl cemerft finijij 

rauclpiam, vector, diix^ Aemita, tcnnlatLi iAarn^ 

Here the Christian might see the +'* I am the way, the 
truth, and the life/* Again, with what responsive 
feelings might Christians read of the happy region 
where the dominos rt^m bolds the sceptre, from 
i&n^y-AO., Uh. U.TOeUfla 
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’Khjcb tyrajita are ejtilei—liaec patna egt mihi!^ 
And^ final Ijt the "writer ar^ucB that bleared neia and 
God are the tummwni 5«74im and are one and the same i 
man get& blesaednesa bj gaining divinUas. A Chris¬ 
tian heart might feel in this the emotion of the open¬ 
ing of Anguetioe-s ConfeA^iojiA: “Thou haat made na 
towards thee, and unquiet are our hearts till ihej find 
rest in 

All of these reasons conduced to give the Cansdor 
ti&Ti ita great future. It presented the spirit of pagan 
ethics to the Middle Ages i and its office may be com¬ 
pared with that of the JfnilctJio Christi. That work 
also, in more beautiful and simple languagep was a com¬ 
pendium^ and like wise had its unity, its selfhood;, in 
the author’s intense feeling^ which fused the thoughts 
and emotions of the saintly past into a devotional 
outpour nf one Christian soul. 


Ht TVtinjNiiasiDn tyf ihA i?oiiidn Lato 

The passage of the Roman law over into the Mid¬ 
dle Agesj the modifications and corruptions suffered 
bj it, and the manner of its appropriation by the Ceb 
tio and Germanic peoples^ present analogies with the 
fortunes nf other elements of elassio culture. These 
races came in touoh with Roman law when the great 
periods of ita de velopniEnt were past In the provincos 

1 tib. IT, inetm h liti. HI, metre 1^, alap^ tbs Ijdn tala of 
OrphtFUS ftjqd EorTdloH, to loftch th&t vbn oUM AwS ika hd^ht 
fount (/owtom hbdflTim) «id IPOM hatk, 1a lnU, — m UQTft 

bot Ito atLAlofiT w^th him wbo, putting him Imnd to Lbo plongb 

and loofciuf huk, k not fit for tb» klagdem of h-eavoo. 
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it was adapting itself to the needs of itnperfectl^ 
Bomapi^ed provincials; at the centres of Boniazi 
eminent and affairs it was enteripg upon a stage of 
codi^catiom The changes which the kw was nnder- 
going in Spain and GanJ were corniptions^ in that 
they represented the adaptation of a developed and 
ioteliectua! ayateoi to the demands of peoples whose 
mental vision was not broadened to the range of 
metropolitan life. Yet they were also links in the 
ohain of eventual progreaa j for th^ represented the 
ptocess of appropriation of tho Roman kw by raccii 
who were to develop these modiffed legal rides as 
their own kw. The resnlt might be, as in the gonth 
of Eranee, a Eomanesqno kw proBCJiting in ita growth 
an analogy to the development of the Eomanee tongnea 
and literatnroB cmt of the Vulgar Latin speech* 

The people of lire provinces had some acquaintance 
with this provincialized law; hut only lawyers or 
officials were likely to have the larger knowledge of 
the Koman law as it then eidsted in iinperial eodilica^ 
tioaa and collections. For the emperors were group¬ 
ing their edicts Into codes and were endeavoring to 
preserve and protect with their authority the legal 
attainmetit o£ the past The legislation of Thoodosius 
and Justinian did not arrest the development of Eoman 
law; rather it preserved the law in a form suited to 
the understanding of the fourth, fifth, and sixth centu- 
rieSr It cannot even be said that Valentin lan's famous 

Law of Citations^ or Justinian's prohibition of 

^ ThifOdr aod.,1, rv, ^ 3 m Mulfhud, IrdrwL thw 

Lav of ^ TS, far a tmtiiltUos cf thtM enactDSftQt, Mhk^h K- 

Eoidsd flqELAl suthDrity ttt Uu writtnes ^ApSnUn^ F^uiui, OaiiUt 
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mterpi^tation ^ had the effect of checking the develop- 
mebb of the The £rst 'a'ss a declaratipb that tho 

kgrf priociydes and ruIcB evolved by the past aliould 
be accepted w^ithout que^tioo ; it tended to prevent 
their I 033 or corruption. It was anticipatory of the 
general attitude o£ deference of the rmedinsval cen¬ 
turies toward what had ccmo down from antiquity. 
The men who labored at the command of Theodoaiua 
or JnatioLan could not add to the legal science of 
FauluB and Papiiiian any nacre than Capella could add 
to the contenta of the aevea liberal arte, of which his 
Ih Xuptiis PhUoiogiae et afforded a compen¬ 

dium. Codes did not impede the development of a 
law which the men of the time had not the faculty to 
advance; rather they tended to preserve the law from 
corruption and oblivion.^ The Theodoshiii code cuid 

iLHiil Uiil piDvklid thmt m com of 

dicta ttiB tuivlDg the number on hJ« sKda sbauH pre- 

vnlL AAVe wbere th4 aUlLoiitim ttek h^hkIIj dtTid^r and thea ho 
liATin^ FapioiaD on hii fide thould ptvviul. 

^ L, Jr Cci[J. dfl It 14. Se« AV|n<Ucik«Kd, 

Bii. I, I i!S- 

3 Tin prindpol csllf^ttonn or coJLBotirtktii at Eoeeuui \b.w wlihJn 
tbs Romtkd Emplro wora: Tba of O^n^orhnuiii nsd 
nEums, miujs it IIm «tid of iha Lhlrd ceiitEiry; thoea wen eolle4> 
ItonB of ImpoiiiLl and wers the Work of privitB persotj^, 

bnt fhtj rocilvnl italTitorjr zocognitioEii from TlkecNjjoaliii ftikd VoIoik 
tiniui. Tho OodtJE and tho nautltae eanMtitutianei ^ 

pnbUihod ialiOoiiiienl]^ by TheodoUns and bjr bll BUoOcUorit. Thfis 
omperpr'l jtUui Wu to vuict a singlB pompribieaBlvB codft' drawn 
from wiitiogBiaf tho jorlntB, from Ihe Gregorian and Hetmogenfen 
cronKbloilI of mcrtptftp and from the odi^U of prior smperorA- Thai 
Codflx woA Brst pnbl Ijhed U Coaolati thnoplB in tba jBar43S^ and Ihm 
nsit yozkj went into force in the Weet. ]>gle1lUlOD ot J!ikiitth1u3; 
Hu Codex a eoUoutinh of eiatatu^ intended to he the 

win icpoctory of sLaLEiloi^ LaWiI tbe DlgesLftOf PondjiKliafl (SdO AJXb 
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dier bgisla-tjon bcforH Ju^tiuuui farmed the chief 
flaurces of the codes of KoEnaji l&w enacted by buha- 
riaji kiiig;^.^ 

The old (rermanic prmciplej that a people carries 
its own law wiLli lt| was a principle oatural to peoples 
potentially or actuallj migratoryj for wboni bLood, 
rather than tenitaryp constitubed the test of mcehood 
and triba] tmilj. The ready recognition by tho Ger- 


■n aatliDrltBitlTA ctrmpilMion of jurifiprodfinUlJ IftW iu Aftj boob^ 
4ritwn rri>B3 tin Writlidga nt JUrLata whaaa ontfiarity liAa fKOg^ 
□lacd by JiuLfalAii 'a imperial pirdecewr* i tbe Itatl tulu (OSS J- 11 O+ 
btteifid 43ti tliir iDH^ltdtvi ui Goioa, a well-kuown Bebwl: t^xt-book; 
tha Navdi, iba conMUiutii^ttet p^i c»di«mp pubUabad from 

litno to tinifl daridg JuaCCDiiui'a 

f Tbeta cocuprSiN&t] tlie Ct^Llowfogi Edisrum yAdhforjcfp prouttl' 

Cated by Uio urnt kia|; of tb« li coDHlitutad * crala of 

Idw for l:)oLli (jiitbfl Sud BunaBita ^ ifLiriiarC ItAJOarm 

nr^re not Oolblc blWi but Huilk&M tnW, ilnLatury and inrii- 

prudBDliiLi (jwt>; to wit, tha Codt HOd Kovela of Thoodcuini, Lba 
CodoA of Gro^DttuiiU ftnd Hormoj^niiuiiij, tbi^ writing of Plalul 
j^Lod mplfta. Tbe laca^ltj c^f Its satbdfTH to finonciaLaclaKrly prln^ 
cipluof ImwEppoAra in tha nnakiUnl uk they toAdfl of their sanirw. 
Let RiOmunH VUitj*jihirrKmf or ^rwioriinn AJaH^an-Hm, 
moELly emVad tb# BroTuriam, cotnpiled at Ibe OOmmuid of Aiojic 11+ 
klhg rif tho V^godiA, ahorlJy baioro tba jw ACT, when thd VliS- 
Rtuthi were driven from the hortbein parta of Ibeir domimon by tbo 
PTuikfl. TLo (K>iQpiJerf aelactad tbeir materiel, fepte and /m, 
w| tiiAUt altorlnt; iba t^^xt sava by omiaBlonap uud La aoma tnainncH 
bj qaaJiCjIn^ or llEnltlQg It by tbeir accnmpiiiiyEiig Cntrr^rr^otio. 
Tbfl iDdrcH wore pmcticmlly tbs same u tboae ol Tbaodarlc'a EdteE^ 
Tbi* Ode, which reflated Ibe rtghre of iubjecin of tba 

VlKlgothic kinc^, became the mnat iridclj oHd Haiucn nf Rooiiin law 
la the west of Europo. Jfdbioftd ^uritUadieitiinl toEr. SIO jjo.h 
nJladFaptMUia/' ftQ edict f&r tb# Romuiaah^tl Id tbe klbidom 
of Ihfl Bor^nndiana. Ita aonnscA of Boman law wen aabatantiallj 
the wub ju ihDed of tba Brevliiibm. It wm not fr«« frora Lha iih 
C acece of tbb popnlar provincial Baman LaWp and coni h 1 ns trWM of 
tbi lii^uencB uf Uin BarguniUab oodft fof BurftlbdJaiie. 
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ttianl n Idngdomfi of tbe Koman law aa valid for their 
new subjects waa incridental to wk^t thcj egtecmed of 
far greater importanee, the preflervatioD of their own 
Gennaiiic law for tkemselYes- As in tbe Yi^gathie 
and Burgundian kingdoms^ se> lEi the kingtlDm of the 
Yranks the Itoman prcndnciab retaiDed their own pri- 
Tate law. But the Franks found the Breviariuni of 
Alaric in force and had no need to issue another code 
for Roman provincials. So, at a later period^ the Lom- 
hardB did not need to issue a code for their Koman 
subjects in Italy where they found the Jnstinian legis- 
lation in force. 

Before the €fth ceutoryj the Roman law aa applied 
among provincials^ in Gaul for examplet had to some 
extent recognised local custom. It is also to be borne 
m mind how pronouneedf not to say dominant^ the 
Germanic element in the Roman army and goTcmment 
bfscame in this, the last century of the Western Em¬ 
pire. In the next century Germania ideas and in- 
stitutdatia obviouElj affected the law of the Roman 
population of Bureundy* France, and Lombardy. For 
example, in the Vifligothic BrETiaTium* the interpreta- 
tkmes accompanying the seleclM texts show traces of 
Germanic itiduence. 

Conversely^ the Roman law aReeted the codes formu¬ 
lated under the directiDn of Gorinanie kings for their 
own peoples, and some eifect of Roman culture may 
also be observed. In the first placo^ it was the exam^ 
pie of the Romans that led to the formtilation of these 
barbarian codes as codes. The attempt to state and tn 
group laws together in a written code marks a stage in 
the history of barbaric law. Secondly^ the Germanic 
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codes were irntten Id Latiii, wbi[± oouid not fail to 
ajfect tbeir substance 

Besides these marks of Homan mHuence^ eT-eii Hie 
lui!x Salicaj the earliest and piirest of the Germanic 
codes> shows some slight traces of Itoinaa law.^ The 
same is true of the Lex Eibitaria, which was in large 
part a workii^-oFer of the Lex Smlica. In the Lex 
Bur^indionttm of Gondohada, the king of the BuTgiiur 
dians^ and in the Vieigothlc codeS] the inhuence of Ho¬ 
man provincial law is still more obvious. In revisions 
of the Visigothic codes referencefl to eloquEnce and 
philosophy show the effect of Eoman cultnief and the 
participation of the Roman clergy in their composition 
is abo apparent. The Lombards appear to have kept 
their early codes the freest from Hoinan legal notions.’ 

Thera was still another great current by which Ro¬ 
man law was transmitted to the Middle Ages. After 
the establiahment of Germanic kingdoms the clergy 
continued to live under Homan law aa their personal 
law,= in France using mainly the Ereviariiim, and in 
Italy pordonfl of the legislation of Justinian. The 
principle that the clergy shonld be judged by a per- 
Eonal law of their own endured long after the law of 
the person as applied to other men had made way for 
the prinElpIe of the law of the lamh This law of the 
person for the clergy beemne the Canon law* 

1 n» fi™t Tedulion of tba Salic law wii mirfifl fa tli-B of 

CIdtIsh before hlft convemnn 

^ThJOn are tbi? Cadre af Batharl (SiS s.n,) and at Lnltpiaad 
(713 A D). Sm SaTfFDy, OeicA., [, ppr 123, 134, 129^ n, p. 219j 
BruELOHr, DEuiMche M. Ip | Cl. nadgkliip flulif and her 

JftMUfcrt, Vol, Yl, Bk. VII, CliApsi. 5 aod lO. 

^ viyik Icgia BaomLna p Lex itiSuorfai 
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The Western Chuttli had gnowti, lived, and expanded 
in Boman er BDinanizied lands and under the rules of 
Eoman law, Jli^atUTsJly, when the admiiijatratiDti of 
its affaira, bemporal and spiritual, bad been fully ac¬ 
corded to it under the Christian emperors, it drew 
upon the Boman law for the rules under which its 
members should live and its properly and their prop¬ 
erty be governed. Though the Church maj never have 
formally admitted that the Boman law formed [»art of 
its law (ne. of the Canon law), snuh always hnsi been 
the fact, a fact, however, which has undorgone modlh- 
cations according to the varyiug political and ecclesi¬ 
astical conditions of the different centuries of the 
Church’^s existence. For example, the Constitutions 
of the Roman emperors from Coustantilie’s time, so 
far as they a^^ted tlie Churchy formed an uitegral 
part of its law down to the destruction of the Western 
Koman Empire. In other periods the Church drew 
from such sources of Eonmn law aa were in use at the 
time.^ It may be remembered that GrTatianua, whose 
work for the Canon law was epoch-making^ as the work 
of the Bologna school was far the Roman, lived in the 
tweEth century while the Bologna school was flourish¬ 
ing, and was himself a mouk at the eonveot of St. 
Felix in Bologna. Jealousy of Roman law — pf the 
Uw that regarded emperors rather than popes as om- 

!• Sm CoDmt (Cdbbb PP» Q-^k I>J tJ^e 

clciay thit Eoebm or MiowEpg i imawlcd)^ ol 

It, from thfl flixth to tba eluTCDtli conturj, Lb, t-g-t in ihn iatteri 
vi Qngvrj 1 AUo, for com^iUiUlDDt of fUnnas law 

Car eecleBlaBt3cal nu ]a iLnlj (IhCX Romana cofiDniw campiaf 
otCr), Ko CaanE^ up. oil., pp. aaJ in FrmiwQ^ pp. 

flt BH^. 
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nipotent — first ^woke durm^ tbo straggle between tbe 
Empire and the 

liuleB Aniwii from a aystecn of law developed un¬ 
der pagaaiHm were not likely to remain tinniDdified 
when applied bj the ChiircE But the effect of Chiis- 
tianity on the development of Eoman law does not 
boeomo nppareot before Constantiue. From bis time 
enactments begin in Eavor of the Cbnreb and its prop¬ 
erty and its privllegea as legatee^, ^ well aa enactmenU 
oonferring the supervisioo of charities upon the biabops 
and a power of iiiterforence in guard iannhips^ and others 
recognizing the validity of acts done in the preaence of 
priestSi and imposing certain diBabilitieB upon becetiE2a. 
Of still greater importaDce was the institution of the 
biahop'a courts ^ the peoaltleB imposed upon divorce^ 
and the repeal of the /er i^pia F\oppaeaqu^ dUeour^ 
aging celibacy. 

These enactments show the opposition between the 
Christian ideal and the Eoman. The bishop’s court 
was the reaJizatian of the desire of the early Church 
to rule itself and its membcrB and ta keep free from 
secular trammelB; pagAn Eome hEid known nothing 
analogous. In the restrictioos on divorcep the Chris¬ 
tian ideal of the sanctity of marriage stniggles to 
assert itself. The proTisions of the Eoman law en¬ 
couraging fmitfal marringeB and imposing penal ties on 
celibucy fell prostrate before monaBticisni, which waa 
coining to be recognized as the perfect ChristiEm life. 
The emperors^ witJi a view to civic order* endeavored 
to control tho condiust of the hordes of monks.* But 


1 E.ff. p Valentinian m, TiL JEIKXV. 

is*e. i Uod. mttnir, uii x^^, riL m. 
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never did a Christian empetor enact a law contTavening 
the universal Kcegnltiop of the Chriitian Church that 
the virgin state was the state of preeminetit Chriatian 
merit and bulinesa. These novel Christian views em¬ 
bodied in imperial edicts did not tonch the prineiplea 
of the Eoman law; its mode of teasoning, its legal 
conceptions, and the gener^ mies of contmct law 
were not a^ected. 

Aa has been seen, the prfrJuetinian codes with bits 
of the old iurisprndeutial law were the sources of tbo 
barbarian codea of Roman law eonent to the north 
and west of Italy. In Italy, however, the ItDinaii law 
as applied was drawn from the legislation of Jnstin- 
iaUp and indeed from his Legislation proper — Codei, 
Novels, Institutes — rather than from his compilation 
of jnrispmdential lawj the Digest. Some fcaowledge 
of Roman law always existed in Italy and othejr parts 
of Western Europe ; and to some extent Roman law 
continued to be applied in the nonrta of the Romance 
conntries. But from the seventh to the end of the 
eleventh century the ‘Rroman law as a whole was not 
known and understood in a scieiitihc and intelligent 
maimeT. Dniing this period there appear to have been 
no schools of iawj properly speaking, nor any original 
writing upon jurisprudenije*^ 

I Thin !■ ■abtUfittin^ tha viEw ot Cap. YT, 

Aud Bd. 111^ p. R3, Aod ot Fliuh, CriHflVftij etc, S«r, ilsft, 

Cotnui, OJIL af., pp. Mnirhciid^ dt.^ f 90; Sr Ain»i 

Vivil f.™ ^ p. 414^ elc. ll ll opposed by FitriuKh who 

nuJnL^Pi tbst BoiQAn ^w.^e ytHA ULUght nt pH times In the Middlft 
AgCf In ■cbcKi'ti of IbW, nccUy eaaneeted wilb IbeChutch;; th^lt It 
Via ibo Uagbt fxiDiiActiDn irith the THTlum t tlmt Hi nil periodJ 
ibaro wan a Juiirtic Utoraluro^ and law wai treaied flcleDtiScally. 
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The decadent or 'barbaric use tif a bigbly deTeloped 
system of lav seems to be marked bj the coniposition 
ami USB of opitomefl and compilatjone of eitracts. 
This is analogoiia to the way in which decadent and 
barharie periods adapt to their use the culture of 
the past The Tbeodosian code and the legislation 
of Justinian compiled and codified the existing law, 
which the fifth and sixth centuries found difficulty 
in understanditig and applying.’ It is noteworthy 
how these compilations were used by the barbari- 
aus and in the succeeding semi-barbarous centuries. 
The ^reriarium of Alaric II was practically an epit¬ 
ome or compilatioB of cnserpts from the Tbendoaian 
code. But the BreviariKm was itself the code which 
maiutained ite prefluiinence ae the vehielo of Roman 
law in France and elsewhere. It likewise was abridged 
and wits used in epitomes more than in its original form,’ 
The legislation of Justinian was also chiefly used, from 
the seventh to the elevoiith centuries, through epitomes 
and compilations of extnicta. In France, where it 
was never promulgated, and where it therefore rfr 
mained foreign law, it was well-nigh exclusively known 
and used in these abbreviated forms, and even in Italy 
the use of simh works was more general than the use 
of the original texts-* 

I Of coliiM, ts ills nmal foncttOilPl codlScsti'™. Tb* ipirii 
atid tbSUlT with which ihn pprtlEOlar mdlBcstfon Is soaimpllkfacd 
dctcrmioHi whether it It to be T«Mdcd as » wort ol deerfoBW 
Irom UiB ilKidjml of prertoB* lepil SitiinnieBt- A «slc m"! 1 b 

ItaflU lie (HI adT»nt!t 

1 Stt for ihiK apltraovi, CaBfltt (CPlinh up. cft-, pp. a!S-3«. 

* AmSuti iheismmpltAHoMJWid epiminrt. ih* ifumiHil PeruftIM. 
the J?nirAp;opuj.Mld llw rfCtpHtinU hffuirt Bomoiwrtim mw 

he msnLEoocd is In use Ln both Franco anii 
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The freah and springing life of the Lorohard cities 
at tho begiimiDg of the twelfth century stimulated 
the more thorough Euid seientifio study of Hcunali law 
winch a better stage of LuteUigcucc rendered |wsaible, 
and whichj in fact, had begun at Bologna under 
Iriierlua atid others of the Bologna school. There 
resulted a practical re-diacovery and re^uTal of Jus- 
tmlairs Digest, that groat coliection of jurLspruden- 
tial law which had beeii beyond the needs and the 
comprehension of the preceding centuries. And it 
was from Bologna that curretita of the new and larger 
knowledge of Eoman law went forth through FrancOj 
Englaiidp and Gerinauy. 

In France in the course of the ninths tenth, and 
ole?eiith centuries the old Gormmiic prinuiple of the 
personality of tile law, that is, of law as applicable 
to persons according to their race, hml given way to 
the principle of territoriality, tlmt iSj of law os valid 
within a certain country. The application of the 
ptmciple of personality had become impracticable; it 
would have been necessary to determine the race of 
tlifi defendant, and tJ^en to know the test of the Sra 
or capitulary applying to him and to the case. But 
the racea were mingling^ and an increasing illiteracy 
made it difficult to understand the written law. The 
principle of personality had to be abandoned, and 
often the text of the waa ignorcil In each prov¬ 
ince a ciiEtomary law applying to all mhahltante was 
forming^ its rules being iisually drawn from the older 
Ie4! appUcm-ble to the race them domineat; but tliat 
older lex was no longer actually applied. The full 
change therefore was from lex applied, according to 
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thft Tatiehood of tlie parties, to cusbomaiy law raiid 
for all witbin a certain territory^ la thfl elevimtli 
ceatury the last traces of the former syateni diiAp- 
peareti. The renewal of the study of the Romaa law 
in the twelfth century was fruitful of results throagh 
France- That law could now serve as a ruodol for 
jurists. In some proviucoB it was accepted as actual 
LiWj written and authuritative. Accordia^ly^ in the 
south of France* where the people lived under a cos- 
tomary law derived from Eoman law, the Romau law 
proper HOW regained validity. In the middle and 
Dorth of France, where there was less Eoinaii law in 
the customary law, Roman law was not accepted in 
bulk of as authoritative in itself i but it infiuenced 
the custonipry law. Thus a line was drawn between 
the pays de oout«7nes and the pays de droit ecrir* 
and thU division endured from the thirteeutli century 
to the Frencli Revolution j roughly, it was the same 
line that separated the jMyj de d’oc from the 

pays tk langue cToil 

The law prevailing in England before the H'orman 
conquest was in the main pure Germanic law^ which 
came with the English conquests of Britain. A db- 
tinct Scandinavian strain entered with the XSnmjth 
invasion j, and the l^ormnn law of WiDiam the Con¬ 
queror may have included Scandinavian elements; 
but it brought a far more important contribution of 
Frankish ideas and customa Fofisibly Bomo appar¬ 
ently English inatitutions may he related* through the 
Customs of Normandy, with ^ma of the institutioiis 
of the last GentUTiM of the Honifui government But 
the noWj direct, atid certain luiliieatiifl' of Soman law 
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begins witli Lan£r&nc as WillLam the Conqueror's 
adviseTj and in the twelfth eentuiy the full current 
acts in from Bologna. EvidenUji this not a anr- 
tItuI of Koman or Homanic law in injatituti.Q]P.s and 
cn&toms^ but a revival of the Law of J u^tiniaiL 

In the twelfth century a close relation eKisted 
between Eomnn and Canon law in England, the 
Canonist frequently citing the kga. The Ron^an and 
Canon laws entered England together. In ecclesias¬ 
tical courts the latter gained wide jurisdictiaiL But 
the Eoman law proper waa without a court atid was 
chiefly used by the Canonists in the practice of Canon 
law. Some kaowlodga of it appears to have endured. 
The author of the de attributed to 

GlanvUlCj Henry ll's Chief Justiciar^ ig verged in 
it; and at least the opening chapters ol Justiniaii’s 
Iiuititutes were well known in the time of Henry iH. 
Bmeton’s JToie Book^ written between 1250 and 1253, 
has been styled “Romanesque in forni^ English in 
substauce/^ He absorbed mneh from the Corpus 
■Tnris Ci^dliap and may represent the climax of the 
study of Roman law in mediajval England, which 
a^'ain appears to wane in the reign of Edward 
But all lawyers know the great debt which the Eng¬ 
lish law in its later development owes to the juris¬ 
prudential law of Roine^ to which in the main it owes 
its Equity JuTisprudence, its Law of Admiralty^ and 
much of Its Law Merchant. 

In Germany^ as in Erance, from the close of the 
ninth century the personal law gives way to the terri- 
toriaL And In the establishment of a territorial lawj 
a proper, one strain of Germanic law trl- 
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umpha over ita tindred and for the tiuLe over Koman 
la-w as well. TMa waa the Frankisli lawj tbe 

as supplemented bj th-e Capitulariea of tUe 
Franklsb But in Germany tiie Eomsji law 

was to Tcaaaert itaelf mth power^ and that, toOj the 
Koman law as known and reeatabUshed in its bigher 
furins hy the labors of tbe Bologna school. A portiaii 
of this knowledge may have reaehed. GemiMiy in the 
twelfth century from the law schools of Italy. But 
the practical “ reoeption ** of the Rcimaii laW| that isj 
its appBeation in the eoutia, begins with the hfteentb 
oentury. 

Clearly the appropriation of Bcunan law in Ger¬ 
many, England^ and FTonce, under the inspiration of 
Bologna, was essentially different from the BurviTal of 
Koman law in Italy and the early Germanic kingdoms. 
Throngh the sixth and immediately following centu¬ 
ries, the Koman law, modihed^ barbarized, dispersed 
in scattered influences npon Germanic codea, belittled 
and debased by unreasoning abatracta and epitomes, 
was understood and applied as a decadent and semi- 
borharie period would naturally imderetand and apply 
iL The centuries went om The races of Western 
Europe grew in all the elements of humanity. They 
became capable of a betlcr imdcrstanding of the 
Boman law, while the exigencies of an increasing 

1 Bm Satmi^ Rachi !ind ttomiBchofl 2fit* 

fi^r JT, . fiinriBd. I (ISaO) ^ PP- ^ tSTp 
pertukpfi^ cme ihauldi Hiy that It WM tbe FrMfcafai Jli’-bifinrin- 
ra^agnklns, how*TEr, ll»t thfr IvAUx ™ dertTMi i™ th& Lfx 
SaHeb. Eriuiii«rp op. nt.. §33 fB<L t. pp, i SchrWw, ffp. 

l&.p '"IHb FrMttn and IbrRMlit,'' R, gtith. 

Bd. 11 (litai). Germ. AbUjenon^n pp^ 
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cdmnifiTi^C] dmaoded thfl application of legal princi¬ 
ples fluch m oolj th>a Eomaa law eontained. So a 
idoz^ tHorongh and inteliigent Rtndy began in Bolof^a 
and the cities of Lombardy, wliieh wore centres of the 
new growth of ttade and had prosenred the strongest 
traditiona of Homan law. A new stage in the knowL 
edge of Kornan law waa reached^ and this highor 
knowledge crossed the Alps to France^ England^ and 
Germany. In those countnea there were men fit to 
receive the gift, and the Homan law henceforth was 
appiopriatod and applied in the new spirit of a larger 
time, a apirit which in its ratiDimlity and com pro- 
henaivenesa drew nearer to the apirit of the classic 
jnrista. 


CHAPTER Y 


FAGAN ELEXENT.'i mBTflTTAmiED IN TKElH 
TRANSMia&lON 

Tire: life and I>ecds of Alexander^ the Trojan Hia- 
torji and tlie G-reo]£ EomaDcea afford illustrations of 
the manner in wbieh classloa] narnitive and imagi- 
Tiation sank to the level of mediaeval taste. The 
works of Oapolla and Boethius show the forms in which 
classical culture and philoaophy were rendered con¬ 
genial to the coming centuries. The barbariied 
abridgments of the Uoman Law show how that was 
brought within the com prehension and adapted to the 
circuiustnnces of the transitional and early mcdhnval 
periods;^ while the CDdifieation of Justinian remained 
above the needs and understanding of men until a 
later time. So far the antique elements renuiincd 
clearly p^aiL Quite as impoitiajit were those which 
in the medium of their transmisBion were clothed la 
Chrifitian phrase^ or were more deeply altered in their 
coiubuiation with €lirietinn thought or feeliog- Cer¬ 
tain writiugB of Ambrose illustrate the use of stoical 
reasoning as a basis of Christian ethica Synesins 
of Cyrenfi is an eTrample of a man in whose mental 
oompoBition pagan and Christian eJements are naiied 
together yet do not unite ^ in his writings Neo-plato- 
niem has scarcely donned Christianity, Dionysius the 

II 
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Areopagite gho'ws tbe more organio utdon of diriu* 
tianity and ^feo-platoniaDfl- 

L Ethi£A 

GcDerallj speaking, ercelleqoe and right in every 
sehoal of pagan etkica waa a matter of the ratianal 
and strebuoua endeavor of the enlightened maiu 
When he aeted wrongly, he had hia paaeion or igno- 
iMcc to blajiie; when he acted aright, be might eon- 
gratolate himself. A pagan is neither tempted of the 
deviij nor very definitely helped by God. Hight con- 
duett that isp conduct must condueive to the actor's 
welfarep ia whatever human experienco and reason 
have approved. Approval by the best human reason 
baaed on the widest human knowledge was the standard. 
There was no thought of divinely revealed righteoue- 
ness, nor any clear eDuception of a God w hoso ways 
with men and whose coiumaDtls set the standard for 
man's condnot. God was not the pattern of hiiiuan 
righteousness in Greece and Bome^ although divini¬ 
ties might he coneeived in aceoidance with ideals 
which men could mach wherever mortality was not a 
bar. 

But the principles of Christian ethies trace their 
descent from the spirit of the Old Teatament, —from 
the great note of the Peata.teucb> Ami Abraham 
Lieved God, and it was accoauted unto him far right- 
eonsneas;'' from the psalmist's nryp '^Against thee only 
have I shined ” —In thy sight shall no man be 
justified;'^ from the note of Proverbs. '^The fear of 
Jehovah is the begiiuiiug of wisdom,'^—to love what 
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Jeliovali loTSSp to Imte wliat He hates oad os He loves 
and hates, is righteausoesa, ia wisdotn, is long life aad 
length of days. In the Old Testament the ethicB] and 
religions standard was God^s power and love; the 
meaps to righteonsneas was His aid and comfort given 
to those who seek His ways ; and the unapproachablft 
pattern of all hnmem rightdooEiioss was God Himself, 
and Hia ways with men. 

*‘Good Master! Why ealleat thmi me good? 
There la none good but God Be ye perfect, even 
as yoiLT Father in heaven is j>erfect^'—‘■^Thy faith 
liath saved thee ” ^ «If ye love me, jc will keep my 
coiniiKmdmEiits.^ All these words of Christ accord 
with Old Testament thought, develop % fulfil it. 
And Christianity in progressive development of the 
religious ethics of the Old Testament, was faith in 
Gqd, and prayer, and love of Him; a turning always 
unto Him for guidauoo and stnength; an utter hum¬ 
bling of self, a sense of injurmountahle shifulnesj^ 
of failure to be like Christ; a sense of righteousiiess 
never reached, but always to ho Btriven for in the 
love and grace of God. This seekLug unto righteous 
ness and the love of God through the aid of un¬ 
merited Grace, was to be the holiest inspiration of 
medieval Christianity. But it did not come alto¬ 
gether nor at once to Greek and Eoman Christians, 
though all devoted followers of Christ were touched 
by it After Paul, hardly a man is found completely 
possessed of these prinoiples and held by them, until 
Augustine. That father of medimvaJ Christianity, in 
his warfare with Pela^ianism« was combating a en^ 
vival in Christianity of the general spirit of pagan 
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fielf-relioiii:, unnppreciatiTe of the absolute need 
of G od, 

The ethicfl of AmhroHe may be contrasted with 
those of Augnstine. The great arobbiabop was a 
Christian, a father of Christian song and chant, an 
escponodt of Christiaji feeling. But the reasoning of 
his D€ O^ih IfinistiroTum is pagan, In plan the 
work foUowa Cicero De Cicero addressr^il 

his work to his flon, and began with remarks on the 
propriety of writing for him a treatbe on duties. So 
Ambrose declares that he will write to inform his 
Hons (the clergy), since grace well as nature impels 
to lov^e (Ij 24) \ and be justlftes himself as a bishop in 
speaking on Uie snbjecL He then aajs (I| 27) that 
philosophers thought that oj?lc;a were derived from 
the good and iifiefnl (utife), and he repeats 

Cicero's statement of the matter {/> Ojf, T, iii^ see, 9 
and IQ). But, continnes Ambrose (I, 23), we regard 
only the good, and that with respect to the future life, 
and wo deem useful only what helps tJiereta They 
reckoa (1, 29) Becular advantages among gocHla (i« 
bmti9)t we hold them the contrcLry, 

Ambrose (I, 30) refers to what Cicero Bays as to 
the seemly (decomm, Be Offlj J, ixvii, see, 93) ^ and 
then follows him (I, 3b) in saying that every q^cium 
is either medium or perfmHM (Be Off., 1, iii, sec, 8), 
Kflthing escapes God's notice; He rowarda and pun- 
iehes; the account is made up in the life to come 5 in 
the bleasednses of that life lies the sanction of right- 
eouBness, Ambrose then speaks of the duties to be 
obserred thruugbout life (T, 65 ^ Cia Dt Offl, I, 
XXXiV| sec, 122); and lengthily inculcates modesty 
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(tw«fwndia) ajii warns aggJnst an^er 

Through all of this^ CiceiD^s madsu is in hia mind 

and aften 

Again, Ambrose (1^ 105^ following De Qjf., I* iiiij 
1 il) ahowa how his moda of regarding virtue la aome- 
times the Cic^roTtiant the pagan atoico-eeleotiD. 
In actingir says Cicero^ and Ambrose after hinij three 
things are to be eonsidered; first, that a^^tUuM should 
obey reason \ soeondijj that we should bestow pains in 
proportion to the weight of the mattery and, thirdlji 
that wo should obeerve the htiiess of times and places. 
Ambrose agrees with Cicero that the first is the most 
important. These were the principles of pagan ethics^ 
Ambrose might apply them somewhat differently from 
Cicero, and nevertheless bo reasoning in a pagan way. 
A man who regarded the future life as albiiriportant 
would apply these piinciplos differently from one to 
whom the present life was the main matter. Ambrose 
continues, pointing out (1, 107-114) how Abraham 
and Jacob and Joseph obaerved these principles; and 
then argues that their conduct exhibited the four car¬ 
dinal virtues, ptitdmiiOf fcfrtihido, aad tempe- 

raiitia. He discumes these virtues as constituent 
parts of good conduct Primus ojjfcii /om pradsnlia 
estf says Ambrose, a phrase which hardly represents a 
Chrigtian point of view (L, i:?6; ef. Ife 1, v, aea 
15), The dLscusBion nf the vutuo of /oHUudCf whieh 
follows (1,175, et fltoical in tone. 

Likewise Ambrose foLlows Cicero closely in the treat* 
ment of the seomly, dmmm (T, 221, et seq,, De OSt 
xxvii, 9(5-9S), CTea to the point of saying, —what is 
sheer stoicism,—- tinluraiai viv^rt 
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(I, 222) I gw? j i£a ttmirnittmeum is Cieero’s 

pbrase (iJe 0/:, I, ativii, 9S). To be smre, in ihh 
first book of the Z>« O^cii'u iintVrfrorif?% he ocesi^ion- 
allj contndicta nilea of ethiea^ for example^ aa 

to veiigEaiice;^ the permwaibilitj of which he does not 
admit (I, mi but aee 139^ ct Be Of., I, vii, 23). 

At the beginning of the second book Ambrose con^ 
Aiders what constitutes blessed life {vita beata). The 
riclies of this world do not bring thia blessedness^ but 
mther bar the path — woe unto rich I Cerium 

et rurnmum bcmum e^m virtutem, tamque abundar^ 
ad vUae frustum be<Uae: mec esierwis au^ corpms 
honi^j sed virtute mia vitam praesiari bcaitim, jw fptam 
utfft aetema acquiriittr. Fi^ct en/ia fruiUUA prae- 
gentium: aiitem a^tema Bpeji fiUurorum ^st (11, 18). 

Like the Stoics, Ambrose sees no hleasedness in riches; 
Tirtne alone produces blessed life, through which eter* 
nal life is reached. For Ambrose the ultimate bloss- 
ednesa lies in life etemid, which is the fruit of virtue, 
while the Stoics find it rather jn virtue itself, with 
whatever may oorao therefrom here or hereafter. Ho 
adds : oifTem dtviM viYati^ aetemath in caqTii- 

poEuit dimnitati^^ et fnidTi beitae opt^ratiami (ll, 
5, citing John xv\L 3, and Matt. lii. 29). Hero is 
a Chrifltian etabem^t which, howeverj Ambrose has 
oot found iucnnastent with a stoical way of reascinitig. 

Having spoken thus generally as to what eonstitutes 
a blessed life, Ambrose proceeds to discuss the useful 
thus retuming to Cicero^s arraagcmenh Supe^ 
Tiore libro da divC^ionem ficimu^y ul pjimo Joca 
honestiim el decorrim, a gtia qfflda da^erputuTf sflctinda 
qmd viilt (II, 22; cf. Cic, Zfe Of IT, iii, 9), 
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Utility lies in gaining piety, not money ( 11 ^ 23). 
Wtat ifl useful is also juatj jiLsttivi 43 ! ut KTvti^ffvus 
Christa qui no» redem^t (Up 24). This is a Christian 
bun of the argument^ which none the less continues 
to afioord with the stoical view in finding the utUe to 
be the AonM^fnp and vice verjo. Ambiose now eaters 
upon a pmctica] discussion of the details of conduct 
ancording to the desirable virtues of love, charity, 
justice^ and prudence. 

In the third booh it is said that there can he no 
eonfiitst between the Aones^um and the utiief since noth- 
ing can be hm&Uum (morally good.) that is nqrt useful, 
and jfice versa, wherein he follows Cicero (III, 9 j />« 
Off- IJT^ iiij 11). And in hia concluding exposition o£ 
right Christian conduct, as in the discuBsion contained 
in the second book, Ambrose is not out of accord with 
Cicero and the BtoieSj though his rules of ChristLan 
morality may go further than any pagan ethics de- 
nmnded- 

In fine^ although some precepts of Ambrose's trea¬ 
tise contravene pagan ethics, and although his opinioDS 
may be such as Auguatme would have approved, nev¬ 
ertheless m tone and spirit the IM Qgicm Ministrorum 
is flepamted by great gulfa from the Christian crji 
with which Augustine’s CQnfesstma open^ a cry pro¬ 
phetic of the medieeval aoul: nor ad et iii- 

quieium eM cor donev reqniexai tn (e, A man 

might follow the guidance of Ambrose's precepts, and 
BtUl be of the com pany of those not yet salubriter jrro- 
Btati et dui a fe, m^us? Utter humility before 
God, man^a hctplessness without His grace and lore, 
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finds roice in Augustine, Despite all the antique ele- 
menta of his peraonality, ’which made Mni still a 
Ikjiaan miin of tho tran^itioTi epoch, theac Christian 
scBtiiDcnta proolaim him the tree continuer of the 
spirit of the (3Jd T^satainent through Christ, and make 
him the most completely Christian man since the 
Apostolic time, ami tho great father of medieeval 
Chrigtinnityi 


IL S^i€3iu3 of Corots 

Synesius, a native of Cyrenej an ancient but de¬ 
cayed Greek city of the Libyan PentapoliBj Tvas a Jive 
Hellenic personality cf the end of the fourth and 
beginDiiig of the fifth century^ His writings were 
not to he of great influence in Western Europe^ but 
they show the mingling of Hedenic-pagaii and Chris¬ 
tian elements in a moJi of the transition epoch. He 
WHS honcat^ brave, lovable. Before his adoption of 
Christianity he was a Xef>-pla.tonist, and a devoted 
admirer of Hypatia, the Neo-platonist woman-philoso¬ 
pher of AlcaLaadria^ where Synesius spent some happy 
ycara He lared study and cultured ease, ns well as 
hunting and the agriculttiral occupations of a country 
ficntleraatu He hated public aftairg \ hut tlm misfor¬ 
tunes of his^ province forced military and then epis¬ 
copal leadership upon him, as he was the only man 
bravo enough to queli omrandtug Libyans and oppose 
tj^mnnous cfficials. His countrymen compelled Mm to 
he ordained Bishop of Ptolcmais; mid a troubled epis¬ 
copal career brought him prematurely to his grave. 
Hellenic: Africa hud ita woea when Borne fell before 
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Alaric, Syneaiua madti biabop in tbe year of 
that cataatrophe (a^d- ^10), and. died, foni yeara after, 
wards. 

When SyneBius baa something important to com- 
muiLicate^ he can say it bravely and directly, whether 
in a speech^ or in lottery. Otherwise^ his letters show 
the aEfectations of fourth-century pagan epistolary 
literature. He can also ainiLBe himeelf by composing 
elaborate rhotorical triflesj like bis Eulogy an Bald- 
nesSj in which he sought to rival Dio^a discourse upon 
Long Hair. He JnentioDB a cuxlons habit of bis^ when 
reading, of doaing tbo bobk^ and then devising an end- 
ing for the work, in order to compare bis ending with 
the writer's, Juat as ho wrote pocine in imitation of 
any author that struck his fancyj so he utterly 
eclectic in his tbinkbg* Nat u rally * like alt antiquity, 
Synesius helieved in divination and dreams. But it 
waa characteristic of the academically superstitious 
age in which he lived, that he wrote a work cm 
Dreams, and advised keeping a s^'Btematic record of 
them, that their signiBcauce and warnings might be 
compared. 

Synesins^ Neo-platonism shows Chmtiaii mdtietice. 
Tor instance;, the acv-called NeO'phitoniD trinity of the 
One* the Nous—perfected univ^ersal ‘Mind—and the 
Scul, has become in his hymUH Father^ Spirit, Son, 
These hyuins also draw near to Christian feeling. 
Christianity was in the air, and Syncsius breathed 
it. His gentle conversion suggests no spiritual con^ 

1 Ab la ati fBPiDUd [Lddrui to Aiwtliu, on Uie dotifia of kiogA, 
Ttjra ht llad boad sedt Ui tali dly's before tbfl OPDrt at 

CodiLMtldOJ^e, 
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fliot. Wtile fitLU a pagaik^ be wrote a. hymn referring 
to the time of his st^j in Constantinoplo: ^*To all 
Thj tempkaj Lordp built for Thj holy ritea^ I wentj 
ahd fall mg headlong aa a. suppliant bathed the pave¬ 
ment witli my teara. That my jonmey might not be 
in vain, I prayed to 3II the gods, Thy ministersi who 
mle the fertile plain of TbrapCj and those who on 
the opposite continent proteet the lands of Chalcedun, 
whom Thou hast crowned with angelic rays. Thy holy 
BenrBnts* They, the blegged ooes, helped me in my 
prayers; they helped me to bear the burden of many 
tronbles/^ Tbeae ** temples ” were Cbriatian churebes \ ^ 
and thia hymn shows how the sjneretistio religioue 
philwjphj of Synesius could embrace the Christian 
cult ITie hymn indisibes that yearning for irmer 
divine aid and oomfortt which no pagan cult could 
more than tantalize. In the trotiblea of hia Hfe^ 
Synesius^ mood gradually becomes Christian. As a 
pagan, he had prayed fruitlessly for freedom from 
cares; next be begins to feel their pertinency to the 
soul^s progress; and at la^t the Xocumation, that gxE^t 
atumbling-block to pagan thonghte of the divine dig- 
nityj presents itself as the dearest comfort to his 
tnucharied soul. The hymn marking his adoption 
of Christianity is addressed, to Christ as the son of 
the Holy Yirgin. Christ^a attributes are described 
La nearly the same terins aa those which cbaiaoterize 
the ”Son” in Synesius* Ifl'eo-platomo liyninB. A 
hymn on the Descent into Kell shows some of the 
pagan ideas which mingled with Syneeius' aeceptanoe 
of Chribtiajiity : ** Thou wentest down to Tartamaj, 

] Tbcirv] tron Ha huEithcn taiupliia in CoafllMjatjiui|di. 
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wb^^re death held the ceuntleas races of rpankiiKL 
The old man Hades feared The^p the devouring dog 
(Cerberus) fled from the portal ; but, having released 
the souls of the righleoua from suferiog, Thou didst 
offer, with a bolj worship^ hymns of thanksgiving to 
the Father, kn Thou wentest up on highp the danmonsj 
{Kjwflrs of the air^ were affrighted. But .Sther^ wise 
parent of harmony, sang with }0j to his Bevenfold 
lyre a hymn of triumph- The morning staTj. dnj^a 
harbinger^ and the golden star of evening, the planet 
Venn&p stniled on Thoo+ Before Thee "went the homed 
mooWp deofced with fresh light, leading the gods of 
night. Beneath Thy feet, Titan spread hia flowing 
looks of light. He recognised the Son of Godp the 
creative intelligencep the sonree of his own flames. 
But Thou didst fly on outstretched wingu beyond the 
vaulted skyp alighting on the spheres of pure intelli¬ 
gence, where is the fountain of goodnesa^ the heaven 
enveloped in silence* There tlme^ deep-flowing and 
unwearied time, is not j there disease, the reckless and 
prolific offspring of matter, ia not. But eternity, ever 
young and ever oldp rules the abiding habitation of the 
gods.^' 

Such was Synesins, the guardian bishop of his peo- 
plOj whoae manhood would excommunicato the tyrant 
governor, but would uot give tip that wife given him 
b 3 ' God and the law and the sacred hand of The^ 
ophilufl.'^^ Wlieu a pagan, he was not averse to 
ChristLanity j when a bishop, he did not give up 

I Patiiarcli of Tkn ^IFbMj oC the cIetej WAB PH 

'msu^ In flyn«4Jos' tJuaft TliEh? b ha evUleflC* thml BfUdSlai lived 
^llb hit wife after he twcame liiahiip. 
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Ne<yplatotilaiiL Hig last letter was one of reBjjectful 
de^Qtiaq to Hypatia; hh last prayer was to Christ; 
" O Chriatj Son of God most high,, have mercy on Thy 
Bcrrant, m mlseraLle ainner “who irrotre tlieae hymns, 
Kelease me from the sins whioh have grown up m mj 
heartj ‘wliich are ijnplanted ill: ray poUnted sooL O 
Saviour iJesua^ grant that hereafter I may beiiold Tliy 
divino glory.The nmn’s hope flickers upward toward 
the last and most adorable figiire of his paatheoiL 


Ill DionysivA the Areopa^U 

The thought and opiniutis^ even the moods of Syne^ 
HI us sho w a crude mixture of ('hristiauity and the 
higher pa^anism^ The pa^n elements were scarcely 
modidad by their new associatiom But in the writ¬ 
ings of Tseudo-Dionyaius,^ there is a uaiou of Chris¬ 
tian and pagau^ Greeks oriental and Jewish, a luiion 
wherein the nature of each ingredient is changed. 
Theological philosophic fantasy has never built tip 
anything more renmrkablB. It was a very proper 
product of iy time; a construction lofty and flya- 
temati^ifed, apparently complete, comparable to tho 

1 it wr»uM rni^cJre a vv>lntDe (4 icU tbc histarj of thn iKiDtroT^ny 
togarctiaE LIlb auLhorihip of Lba faraaaa Uririftul tli£riir<shjf and 
alhiBr wHlLbEl pTirp^rtlog lo ho tbe wurka of THniiyi^iEii iJie 
ojugfte. wln> biani Piul pm«<k (Acti irU, Tint 4iaihmliaa 
ef coaraOi imteuabta. Thru writEikj^ w^n? prabablj tbn prodLtcl 
0f ^rffcn^cFrlcntal CbtienlanJiy of thi fonrtb (tr Mth century. Scb, 
for m Btnb^iueDt the prefftCt itatiaS dI the Pk ailn-DJoEiyitl iif i^r 
PvMldn-ArrapaEitB qaeslltiD^ the artic^le dU indivytEiu In tbe 
tiiftmrff u/CAH^tian ^ and liarQkdk'a iidfnif 

\o\. Up p. -llSGp natfl. 
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FiTineads of Plotinoa wkick fomied part of its mate- 
rials, InJerdp materials for it abounded in tbe miiidia 
and temperanieiits of the myatic^ yet still diaiecticalJj 
constnictLYej Syro-Jndnlcj Hellemc, CkriBtianisijed per* 
sooalitiee of Alemandri[L They offered themselves 
teinptiD^iy to the hand strong enough to build urith 
them. There was all that bad entered into Neo- 
platonlstUf belli in its mote severely dialectic luoiles 
as established by FlationSiii and in its magiO'Tiiysilc 
pagan fooltahneas as left bj Iambi iebus. There waa 
the Jewish angel lore, and tJie encroaching Eastern 
mood and fancy mingling with it, and there waa Chria- 
iianity^—what did nut tliat include os understDod 
or felt by high and low^ by shouting rabble or angry 
dogmatistp by the semi-pagan or by him who was all 
turned to Christ j by men and women, by dfeamerSj 
myaticBi rhetoriclaiia, aoldietSp sycophantSp and ty rants, 
Greeks, Syrians, Copts, bat-heaJted African X^tlns, 
Itollana^ Komajis, and nJ.1 the sheer or seml-Helleiiized 
or Bomanlaed barbaiiana who thronged the Empire? 
There bad been and etill were great builders who hod 
taken their materials from this mass of Christian ** 
belieffl. From it materials were drawn for formula Eind 
creed; also the principles of liturgic aud sacramenloJ 
doetrine and correBponding sacErdotai function. A 
great man like Angustine, hia heart filled, not with 
vapors^ but with real love of God, and having a mmd 
of umversal power, might from out of this same mass 
mould vital truths of Christ to a juristic scheme of 
aiu and grace. But other portions made a potent part 
of faith for more men thim would understand Augus¬ 
tine- These included the popular beliefs regarding 
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the iotormedlate superhuinEm beings who seemed 
nearer to men than anj member of the Trinity^ 
Such beliefs^ held, not only by the djiven erow'd, 
but by ita guides and driveiSp demanded eyfitemati^ 
iug, that they might be tabulated as a part of the 
hierarchicaJly authorized religion. 

By what nieaiis conJii this be aecompiished ? The 
materials were everywhere, huge, unformed^ wavering. 
Whence should come the sehematic principle? Was 
it to be jurigtiCp Hke the Eoman, Pauline, legalistic 
wort of Angustiae? That was too austere and intol- 
erantr Latin Christianity had already tahen ita meta¬ 
physics from the Hellenic East, In the sphere of 
transcendental reason and fantasy, Hellenifljti always 
held adaptable conetriictive principles. Its last great 
creation^ Keo-platonism^ was potent to gather and 
orrujige within iUelf the manifold elements of latter- 
day paganism. The ^I’eo-ph'itoaic categories might 
be altered in name and import^ and yet the scheme 
re main a Bcheme. And ita constructive priDciple of 
the transmissioci of life and power from the ultimate 
divine Source downward through orders of mediating 
beings unto men, might readily he adapted to the Chris¬ 
tian God and Hia ministering angels. The dogmatic 
formulation of Christianity set God and the Mediator, 
Christj beyond the reach of man^s imaginatiDD and 
man^B heart, both of which needed intermediate con¬ 
ception a, as of angelio and saintly mediators, God’s 
removal was so great there must oven be a series of 
these. The needed scheme would naturally spring 
from Ifellenij^ia ia ita latest and moat readily ada^n 
tive system, which was also nearest to the moods of 
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the time. And a sclieoiatie ptiticiple dzawn from the 
most aH-embracmg ejncretbtic aystem woiild 

^Dt parrow'ly exclude matters lyiPj^ bejotid the eecDed 
wtitings or the deerees of eoimuilB. Fiimllyj was not 
the pTflTailmg allegonem there, lo alter whateTer in 
literal sense was stubbom, and to adorn the etmctuxe ? 

There WBs thua ahnodimce of material and a tool 
of TnarveUons copstruetiTo potency. There was also a 
man, irhoeTer he waa, who could use the tooL 

Dionyaius,** our great pseudopyrnous mihoowiij was 
a transcendental mystic pantlieisL These terms, if 
contradictory, are at least lueluaiTe. He had a grand 
coneeptioQ, apruiig from ^eo-platonic and ChiiatiaD 
metaphysics^ of the sublime trausceudence of the ulti¬ 
mate diidne SoiLrce. This Source^ however^ was not 
severed, remotef inert; but a veritable Source from 
which abundant life should stream to all lower orders; 
in part directly into all beings, in part indirectly, as 
power and guidance, through the higher orders to the 
lower. With Plotinus, the One overflows into the 
Hons, the perfected universal Mind, and that into 
the World-Sonl and the souls of men. With Diony- 
fliofl, life^ creation, every good gift, is from God 
directly; but His flaming miniaters also intervene, 
and guide and aid the life of man, which comes not 
from them; and the life, which, thxoi^h love, floods 
forth from God, thereby creating the beings in which 
it maiiifests itself, has its mighty counterflow whereby 
it draws ita own creations to itsolh God ia at once 
absolutely timnsoendent and universally imomnent. 
To live is to be united with GcmI; evil is the non- 
existent, that is, sevenmee from God. AH that is, ii 
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part of tii0 forth-flowing diTiiie liiep pirt of the crear 
tire sariog proe^es, which otot puriheaj enlightcog, and 
perfeotHj and so draws back unto the Source. 

Bnch IS the iuner principle of DLonyeius’ Bchema. 
It wtis^ however, the mode of carryLng out the BehemOp 
which was to hold the imagiaation if not the faith of 
men to our own day. The transcendent Soiirte, as 
well as the UiiLveraal Immaneuce, ia the Tri-nne G-od. 
Between that and men are rani^^ed the three triads 
of the Celestial Hierarchy: the Beraphimj Cliembim, 
and Thrones; the Dominations, Virtues, Towers; the 
Princi^ialitieB, Archangels, Angels. Collectivelyp their 
general oHlce is to raise inaiikind to God througli puri- 
hcationp ifliiminntionp and porfi'ction; and to all of 
tliem the term angel may be applierL liore pai Eion- 
larly the highej^t triadp which is nesi^e^t God, contem¬ 
plates the divii^e effulgence and reBecta it onward 
to the second; while the third, the more specifically 
angcUc tr(ad, imoicdiatdj nnnisters to nieij.. The 
uourees of these names aie evident; Seraphim and 
Cheruhlm pire v&gno hut mighty forma in the Old 
Testament; later Jewish writings, possibly under 
Persian influence, gavo names ai»d clai^iBc^tion to 
archangels and angelsJ who also fill important func¬ 
tions in the New Testament. The other names were 
well derived from two gieafc mystic [>asftagee in PauTs 
Epistles;* bnt neither in the writings of the Areopa- 
gite nor in the madieevsl centuries, did tliey acquire 
dehnite attribute and personality. Eather, Seniph and 
Uherub, Angel and Archangel, with sometimes inter- 

DiiJfll Yiil. b. 21; x. 21; xii. 1; Enaca i; 
Tob(t Jfl. a Eyih. i Jl; UoM. Hi, 
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changeable but always vivid persDiiallties^ were ta 
form the Oaming hoiat of dlvinB minietTanta aod giiar^ 
diaas of men- 

The works of the Areopagite may not have been 
widely read in the Weat before thoy were translated 
in the ninth century by Erigetia. Bat from that time 
the Celestlai Hierarchy ijoiiatitnted the canon of angelic 
lore, authoritative for tho religion and religioas art of 
the Middle Ages,^ Its closing fifteenth chapter was 
more eapcciaily the canon of angelio syinboliaiii for 
literature and arh Tliere the aatlior explains in what 
respect theology abtiibutes to angels the qnalitiea of 
fire, why the Thronee are said to be fiery (irupimit); 
why tho quality of fire is attributed to the ScmphLia^ 
vrho are burning as their name signifies. 

is the fiery form which signifies^ wfith Celeetial 
IntcJligenceBr likeness to Godt and tlien he speaks 
of fire's marvellous subtile qnalities. Again, ho ex¬ 
plains the significance of the human fonUp —erect, 
rational, contemplative of the heavens — and of the 
parts of tlie human body, when ascribed to ceTeatial 
beings; for exampkp feet are ascribed to angels to 
denote their unceasing movemeDt on the divine buai- 
Tiess| and theology declares that their feet are winged 
to denote their celerity.* Further, he 


^ or cenim, there ti pleatj of mentlen mtgolf ntam^ iho Lalia 

Catlicn^ VUl, 24+ ftpsaks of 

wheihar tha; be D^KikatitloaH, FtliKifiatui ilvii PaleaiKtu. 

Id XI, 29 Wf*!-, be diw the knawl^dj;^ of God 

bj thH u£|^i& 1 ji, Dikd BAji thmt tliD kugelA, dIh^ bAVd the jnsr cf 
— filicitatlQ. 

^ Tltli leenii m tw & bit oE STmlwliHiD takniD direct Itddl the 
pag^ Icrm of Harmcft. 
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^xplolna the flymlMiisni of the and Bittri- 

bnteSj Buch as wands and wbkh ar^ given 
and why angels are called winds^^ and are given tho 
appearance of clouds; then the fiiguiflcaiicc of brass 
and gold and of many-colored stones^ when joined to 
celestial beings ^ and then the symbolic gignificance 
of the forms of lion, oi* eagle> and horse ; and what is 
denoted by rivera, wheelsj or by a chariot:^ when anch 
are fiimiaheil to celestials.^ 

In the works of the Areopagite, the Hier- 

archy is followed by the Ecdesiastiinal Hierarchyt its 
counterpart on earth. Wlnit the primal tri-une 
GfMlhead m to tbe formerj Jesus b to the latter^ 
The Eecbsiastical Hierarchy b likewise composed of 
three triads. The first includes the great fiymbolic 
Bacraments: Baptbm^ GonLtnunioni Consecration of 
the Holy ChTisnii which last most directly represents 
Christ, the Anointed One. Baptlsni signifies purifi¬ 
cation ^ Communion signifies enlightening; and the 
Holy Chrism signifies perfecting. The second triad 
is nrade np of the three orders of BishopS;, Presbyters^ 
and I>eacons; or rather* to use the ATCopagite’'s mys- 

I B^riuh of ttab sTTELboliEm ia drawn fmm SitlKcftl i^brwfl t e.ffrf 
u to tliB HTmbciL o£ Me vU. 2 mod pii«im thnt th%p- 

t«t’, Also FmIjm KTiii. 10; pud tha AiTQikafpte, Chup. XV* J 6, quotfl* 
JobiL iiLS; TtaDii ruiEt not IeU wh-enev il coto-ctlL £] 0 r whltiiAr It 

* With Clup. XV of C^iestial Sierairch^f coin pare E^Stle IX of 
thm Areopafdfi* to Htdi, "Tbn ordor of Iho I'Kilblia BnUfrae mU 
fotlh th* linvlffhlfl thln^ of AlmiKhty Rod, aa aayp Pmnl and tlie 
iDfAUrfalfl Word Cl Bm hIbd Epiet. VUE, i 0, of AteofUMrite 
on a of the month of Holl+ Also coiupu# tie openinR of th* 
J9^rianC£iii< JfaPLuaC J'ainlin^ (on wMch s« jHUt, p. 344), for Its 
nlannco tn 
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tic terina: Hiera-TclLs Light-bBarcTfl 

Semtors ; to wit^ 

the cDiisumiitat& interpreters of the Sacraments, the 
light'-bringer^ a'ho atlniiiiister th^m in CotninitiiLon, 
nod the purifiera who prepare tbenL The third and 
loTFest triad conaiats of the monks, “wdio are in a state 
or ptoceiis of perfeotion, the ioitiatert laity, who are in 
a state of jJluuiinatioD, and the cateehumens, who are 
in a probationary state of purification. This treatise 
finds in all wqrahip a celebration of holy mysteries, 
and many of its terms suggest the pagan tn}'steries. 
It was a ayatematio presentation of the symbolical 
sign i financo of all acts of worship* 

Perhaps the noblest of the Areopagite^a work is 
that on the Divine Names, which follows the Ecclesi- 
astiial Hieruchy. It is a diacusaion of the qualities 
which may be predicated of God, according to the war¬ 
rant of the terms applied to Him in Scripture. TIhs 
work, however, was not miiquCi like the Celestial 
Hierarchy. It was f>ccnpied with a Neo-platonizfid 
Christian discussion of the Divine Nature* in aucb 
fields the Areopa^te had many rivals- 

The fourth and least of the Arsopagite^s main 
works is that on Mystic Theology j in which is ex¬ 
plained. the functJon of symbokp and how he who 
would know God truly must rise above them and above 
all eonceptions of God drawn from aeusible things ^ 
for all these tliiiiga are not He.^ 

The work of the Areopaglto was a repreaeiitative 

llThere ettnl aljc ten lettenS to the Ar«pn|dte: 

iSm eitlhl mTilingft retw lo OtJwr worki wllklj eitbijr we l«t ^ 
never eiisred. 
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product of its time^ and suited to the tastes of the 
coming medusnrBJ centuries^ suited to their mystic 
fancies^ and suited to their used of concrete super¬ 
human beings who» closer at Laud than God and the 
homoousian Christ, ahould aid men in their combats 
with each other and 'with the beBetluDg swarmfi of 
devila.^ 


IV* and Mlegorioal 

Int67j}Tetatim% 

The word mysterj-has had many meauinga. It 
has always iiieaut something hidden, beyond couimon 
knowledge or even humEUi capacity for knowing. J^ut 
the bidden ^^myateries^^ mig]it dHTer greatly; and 
there might be a difference in the mode of conceiving 

1 The Arnopa^^ita bflcOiBOl a po-wr Ed the Weftlero Middle AgM 
Dflfir the ImniLatian of hia hj Erlsena ADil thu doehito 

form Riven to liie legeud in iha Fifu; DioairJii bj Hildula, aUtwt 
of 3l. DodJb In Uii lima of LouSa tLe Fiona. Tlila Fiio idantlfies 
tha AraopagUo with £5t. Donia, a ^EM^t unquaatim)^ auld Abelard. 
Sw dIbo ^ arfiM drj Apdtjv^, IHdraD'a Aniuiff.M 

3CUJ fmd XlVp The A reopn^fto fTaqoantly appeals iia madi- 
j^TiJ ; biadfCitpitDlloD ta Tondered id Iba t|TDpmm&i Ibo dnrth 
portal of tha Abbf^j uf Et. Dcnlaj ha Dppoara Id the Hpanish Chspol 
(it 9t, Maria NdtcUd Id FlaTchCc. In Itaa IfihWtv thon? la a jraiot- 
10 # of the iMl CodinnaTiEOD arwi mariyrdcmi of SL Den (a, df ihft 
kllar part of tha fourlaeiith ceDEory^ W. Prt^rp ^far 

d-uf§c^¥n .Vsftli* fill MiiiKialifr, Vol. L pp. 2a3-2&l, ajwaka mj»- 
UeoL taanhloi^ in. tho HnrmaD toDgna, and a Garman th^'ino^ 
poemdf tho ihlrtwntb century edUatainloB doctrtnM of Lha Arcop- 
a#ito. For hla lofliienco on Maiater Ef^hlutrt, aas Frajj^fi dU, 
Ubdnr ^ " Eckhjirt.'" Alao In HlldabraodH J3Jifcril'pi4 Ouj rfffc Zeic drr 
(Dchtdebe NAilOnaL Utaratar}, tC- For Fhanta'H 

dfibl lo DfoDyaiiifl hpb Elmonii iilardtierp Hnnin'M Tefl ffitmtnAf also 
article Dlonlsio in ToyDboo's 
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the farct Hud reason of thdr bemg “ mjsteries.^^ When 
Christ spoke of the “ mysteries of the Kingdom of 
Meaven^^’ He spoke of what was beyoad mortal eom- 
pFoheiiHioD — even as there is for man the nsfceaaary 
mystery o£ God. But men are suritmuded by the 
commoQ things of daily life, which ate not royatones 
to tha oidinarj hmnati consciouftoegg. Such, for es- 
amplcj is tho food of man, like bread and wine. Only 
a thoiightiiil or poetic nature would see any mystery 
here; common men are scarcely eooscions even that 
there liea a mystery in the growth of wheat or of the 
vine. Lihewiac, tlie function of food \a. kitown to all^ 
— man must eat to live. But when some one saya^ 
this bread before na haa received strange properties, 
whereby eating it shall have a luarvellous e^cct, tiien 
a mystery has beeu nddeil. This mystery is fautitiaint^ 
introduced into a coin men thing, and the hunian fictj 
through which mjstcrions qualities have been im¬ 
parled to a GCPiTUUon thing, is an act of tnagic. But 
tiicre is no nmgtc in the mystery of God^ nr in the 
mystery of w^hatever is naturally recognized by men 
ag beyond their comprebensioe. Hero liofl the dif¬ 
ference between mystery and luyfitery. 

Frirthemiotet a material object may renrlily ho 
n^garded as the symbol of a spiritu^ fact; a niaterjEil 
object or a physical hnmati act may be taken as a 
symbol of the action of God working a spirituaJ change 
in man. To conceive an object or a fact to bo a symbol 
of sometiung else ia different from concehi-og it to 
embody^ or to effeetj or be^ that something else, Tbe 
dilFerence is plain; how could any one ignore it ? Yet 
a considerable ^^art of the iutellecttial and religious^ as 
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well as tbt artistic aiid literary, history of the first 
fifteen centuries of the Christian era is a Matoiy of the 
many vays in which this diference has beeo ignored* 
and of the many ways in which the ma^c mystery hae 
been confused and made equal with the myaterj which 
exists by reason of the limitation of human knowledge. 
Moreover, this confusioiL must be regarded as wilful. 
It was not that germinal mental chaos which exists in 
savages and barbarians who liave not developed the 
faculty of perneiring clear distinctions ; it was ratber 
a confusion to which human beings abandoned tbem- 
Belvefl after periods of clear thinking among their 
ancestors, Bom an, Greek, and Hebrew. 

There is a further related phase of intellectual hiEk 
tory; the perverat and wilful use of allegoryi or rather 
the ascribing to ancient writings and myths an alle¬ 
gorical significance which they did not have. Christ 
made abundant use of allegory and image in parables 
which should sorest the character of what was be¬ 
yond his hearers’ comprehension: “the Kingdom of 
Heaven is like unto ” many situations and factors of 
common life. These parables were meant as alleges 
Ties* But between understanding as an allegoiy that 
which was meant aa an allegory^ and interpreting as 
an allegory that which was stated as a fact, there lies 
a difference analogous to that between treating the 
symbol as a symbol and treating it as if it were wbat 
it symbolizes* or between the magic mystery and the 
mystety of the Eingd.oni of Heaven. 

These are three elements of surpassing importance 
in the history of man during the opening Christian 
centuries: the magic-iiiyslery, the symbol taken for 
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the fact afmbolizedp altcgorical idtcrprotation. Tlicse 
mental prDCesa<>s are of dominant moulding infiuenco 
upon the personal itiE& of thoso with whom they con- 
Btihitfl [Lflual modes of thinking; and they are very 
representati ve of at least one eida of the personalities 
of the men of the Empire from tho fourth contnryp 
and of the mediseval personality in general, and of the 
difference bat ween it and the cla&sic peraonality. They 
do not, however, originate with Cliristianity,. but have 
their roots in the Helleniam and Jtidslsm and Orien¬ 
talism of the later pre-Chriatiaii (jenturiea. 

Before noticing the course of thcaa three mental 
processcflij recall for an instant the reasoning of the 
Areopagite. The Ilierf^rchy was an attempt 

to set forth Boraathing of the mysteries of the King¬ 
dom of Heaven, that is, of the mystery of Gewi and 
Ilia relations to maukiniL The Kcclesiaetical Hier- 
airby was the symbol on earth of the C-eleslial Hier-- 
archy. But the EcclcaiaaEical Hierarchy, in every 
branch, is more than symbol ^ it is mystery, and 
magic-mysteiyi, and represents a naagically wrought 
manifestation of the Celestial Hierarchy on Earth, a 
magically wrought ptesenca of the divine and spiritual 
within matoml objects and human acts- Tha three 
sacranuMits emboily and produce the effect of the 
divine and spiritual j from symbols they have magi- 
callj become ttiat wltich they ByinboliEi Andp of 
cotarse, the Areopagite uses allegorical interpretation 
of Scripture wherever it suits his purposOi All thia 
makes his work so representativB and so m^uentiuL 
Tha secret of tba Eleuainiaii and other pagan luvs^ 
teries has been kept so well that there have been 
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doubts ^ to ita exiEtence^ Probably the object of 
thofie m jateriefi waa to insure % happy lot to tho iuitb 
ated in the life beyond tbo grave. This purpose may 
never have been a secret The secret lay rather in 
the rites which worked so potently npon the mood of 
the participants. In generalj these GOimLsted in puri- 
hcatioHj initiatioiii and rfirojm^ the highest degree of 
particlpatiDm 

With the renewed religionsoess of the aecood cen¬ 
tury after Christy a renewed life came to the Variona 
paj^n mysterlea, which were necessarily influenced by 
the aims and moods imfpiring the last phases of pagan 
philosophy. Probably in the mysteries men were 
Beeking salvation from the pains and fate of 

mortaJityj and to thifl desire was joined a yearning 
for puriheation from sin and for roconeiletneat with 
the Ihvine. There was a connection between pagan 
TKiystories and the initiations and doctrines of GnostU 
cisra. Here the details are obscure, as is obscure any 
connection that there may have been between Gnoati- 
cism and the growth of mysteries in the Catholic 
Church. The terminology of the pagan mysteries 
certainly passed into these last s yet it does not follow 
thiit the devdopment of the Christian myateries was 
connected with any ancient pagan rites. The growth 
of Mysteries^' was proceeding Tigorously in both 
Christian and pagan circles; and Christian rites were 
rapidly becoming a celebratioo of mysteries. There 
was in tho rites the element of secrecy, in that they 
were celebrated in the presence only of those who, 
after formal instruction, rennnciationj and profession, 
were duly admitted. And a mystical power was 
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adcr'tbed to tlie aubstancea and physical acta 

by which the sites wore accomplished. Catochumena 
were instructed plainJy ita to the nicaoin^ and effect 
of baptism only when they were about to be baptiaedi 
they were forbidden to divnlge the teaching save to 
other catwhiunena preparing for baptism^ and only 
the baptized were admitted to the celebration of the 
Eucharist. This point of resemblance to the heailicn 
inyateriea la not to be unduly pressed. Christ had 
said, "Cast not your pearla before swinCj^' and had 
explained 11 is parables only to His cliseiples. And^ as 
Cyril of Jeinigalcm says, there was fitnes^s in not diviilg- 
ing matters to the unw^oithyj who would not under- 
statid. Moreover^ the early situation of the churches 
fumiahed practical reasons for warineaa as to atrangera> 

The other element of Mgate/^ in of greatar import 
Writing near the middle of the fourth centiupj, Cyril 
of Jerusalem, Ln the IntroductiGa to his Icctui-es to 
catechumens preparing for baptiam, maintains, as the 
Catholii! Church always maintained, the spiritual sig' 
nilicance of the rite; be distinguiahes between the 
external rite of Baptism and the change of lieartj, 
without which Baptism proiits not. Yet the magic- 
myateiy element is strong with Cyrih as with all the 
lueu of hie time both East and West He calls the 
candidatea partakers of the mysteries^ and invites 
them to floine to fbe mystical seal, 

Instruction oi^d preparation render ills 

A The mda€Af <tf Ap<^MthM, n'hifih the elrlSett ump- 

canrak pktare af tlie ChHatiui culnrttunitjr, ilieW* tbi 

eiujelMd ia rwwhiiiff atraniftra prcsfaftlm lo be CbriiOuM. 

* CufJKfieti^f ]p ^ 
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catedhujneiia competent for the diirine and life- 
giTmg baptism (tfc™ jhiI JiiwrcMJiw ’ aiid 

]Uflt before the rite la perfortued tJiey are formally 
CAorciged to purify tbelr sooJg from evil,* whereupon, 
In answer, they with equal solemnity “ renounqe the 
deril and all hie worlsa.*^ As to the baptismal water, 
says Cyril^ jiist as meats* simple in their nature* are 
polluted by the iavocation of idols* so 

the simple water, by invocatioa of Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit, acquires a power of holiness (SOra/uv 
lytoTrfTosy The ma^c-mjBtery lies in the novel 
property imparted to water through a human act. 

So much for the element of magio-myBtery in the 
rite of Baptism. The far mightier tale of how ChriB- 
tian worship came to be summed tip in the mystical 
aaerihee of the Fuoharist need not be entered on. 
With Ignatius* in the early part of the second cen¬ 
tury, the bread and wine have become 
dAiirturm?/ the drug of mimortality; with Cyril of 
Jerusalem, the Beeming bread is not bread, hut the 
body of Christ, the wine is not wine, but the blood 
of Christ,* This transformatioii of Chriat^a oommemo- 
rative supper, this ceaselees priegt-wrought reincamar 
tion of our blessed Lord, is the supreme inatance of 
the development of the magic-niystery element la the 
Christian Churchr 

It is clear that the development of the magic^mys+ 
terj in Baptism and the Eueharist was related in 
manj ways to the oonfusion of the symbol with the 

^ CjtU, 1.1. 

^ Gfrgvry Or, 40. 

* ta Epbfji atin ^ 3-ii . 

■ IV* fi. 
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fact symbolized. Such magic and such confqsion 
were do part of but they hiid 

always been part of tbe religions cf heathen peoples 
frtitu India to Home. The treatment uf ll^eae two 
eliief acts of (.'hi-istian worsldp us icagic-niysterLea^ by 
aU the aiitliDrinative leaders of the churehe&p opened 
the door to many other pagan eleinenta irbieli more 
slowly gaiikcd authoiitative sanetion. As the bap 
tisnuJ water and the bread of the Eucharist have 
magic virtucj so otlier materiai objects^ to the 
hjijes £uslI relics of the saints and martyrav acquire 
magic puTiVer. And doflpite some feeble protests and. 
qnalilicationa by the FatherSp^ many ideas and pra& 
tices from polytlioism jjasEuiid into the beliefs and prac- 
times of Christianity — only with saints and angob and 
tlo:^ Virgin J^lmy substituted for heroes and gods and 
goddt^sscH, All of thisi important as it is for the 
transition ceDturies and for the Middle Age.H, cads 
for no special mention hered But the relation of 
magic-mystery and confused symbol ism to allegorical 
interpretation may be noticed/ and EDmethlng said 
regarding the last. 

Allegorical intnrprfitation represents that conserva¬ 
tive religioue progress which avoids a breach with the 
p[V9t and clings to the etatementa of ancient seers. 
This was a fundamental reason for aUcgorical iptnr- 
pretatioti with Greeks^ with Jewsp and with Christians. 

Homer and Hesiod maria the gndsi their writings 

1 AagoJtiiWp for iiiiHii?l*r Cfe- VTIJ, 27. 

* Cf- Hatiiiii.M, 2d Ed., 4i;s-l£2. 

B Many of tbe litu «r tbe myittHtS am 

ElllogOrEH. 
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were autlioritatiTe for th^ traditional reliuioii uf 
Greece. Only the OTertioldi philoMpher-mortkliat Xe- 
HophjuieB would denounce tteir tales of divine doLngSp 
or the clear-eyed idealist Plato refuBo to admit those 
poets to Mb eommouwealtlip or ofue ^eat ethical poet, 
Pindar, might adjure men to repeat only worthy tales 
of the gods. Usually the conservative spirit of Greek 
religious progfeas insisted upon the truth of the time- 
honored poets^ That truth laji howeverj oot in the 
literal sense of their worda^ hut in the meaning 
therein veiled i that is to say^ these tales were sJle^ 
gories. Allegoricsd intarpnetations became current 
in the fifth ccntuiy before Christ In spite of Plato^ 
Homeric stories of the gods were held by the learned 
to be lepresentationa of natural phenomena; books 
were written on the allegorical significance of Houierp 

whose words would be impiens were they not alle^ 
gories.^' The religious p-onservatism of the Btoics 
caused that large and respected school to adopt the 
system. By the time of Augustus, the habit of hod- 
iog an allegory everywhere hnd become so universal 
that learned men deemed that no great writer would 
write save in allegories,^ 

It was the same with the Jewa. Philo of Alexan¬ 
dria^ was not the first to apply allegorical interpretation 
to the PentatHoch; but he ia the great example of s. 
Helleoized Jew, by this means, reading into the sacred 
Writings all the best that he had drawn from philos- 
ophy. This universal eclectic is still a Jew; he deems 

1 Hw, foi enmplcn, HateJi, Ribhert Xeefuj^, ISSH, pp. 30-05. 

* Bom between ^ ftcd 10 fi.u. Hfl HOok part la ttc embswy to 
Csllgulm, 40 A.O. 
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the Pentateuch tu be iDSpired truthp and tbinlia that 
th« G-reeka dreir tlieiT wisdom from the wnrka of 
Moses. The Christian Fathers took many seriptiira] 
intorpretationa from writings.^ 

Tlie Old TeBtauient abounds in ima^ea; the later 
prophets, Ezekiel and Ihutielj construct elaborate alle¬ 
gories. Likewise the earliest Christian writings. The 
synoptic have the parables; John's gnspeh its 

images; the Book of Bevelation is the culmination ot 
Hebrew al1egr»rical aponolyptio literature; and the 
^‘Slkepherd of Hennas/* one of the earlient and most 
popular of the extrar^aLuonical writings, is allegory 
from beginning to emL Thus image and allegory 
were native with (^IhriRtianity's forenJTiner^and sprang 
to renewed life with Christian beginninga^ The (reu- 

1 For lu PhFlo, AUffffori<fs of the Sarred Zravt-i, I, Jy, tta 

fost rivsi? of E^len rEpresoat Lba lOMt vlrtU&S, trmpoi- 

dimrugtip JijBdcei tbc ^aUi atrtJtun^ out of TFhidi tiic^r Acpei- 
rate, ia gEasria vtrtl^, tbQ Wisd-DSi of dad.. TbiJ lb terptStb-tLou Ib 
KUiiiiod by tliE FAChEra. 

FliUu’ii chief worko Wrtfl? Ztw*** A 
Wiitlamf, on P^utAUubk ■ thiE vork givoti E.ko rieiuiId^ 

U Well u thE nJle^riGil Ad^iiIficAtiDfl ; It WV il&eU ky Lho FalhrrA, 
Mpeelilty by Ambnoiio; (S) ^ut^m p«p^r tln> Isfjje B|Jl4^KQrl- 

mlroninictitiirydrrntji^ eotirBly totha alkgcidealiiiujiin^. Sclidnrr 

(JfiotiA People, etc., IlL 330) t3lAt itafiiiiLljiinctiUd thoiiN£llt 

Ib thut tho kiBEory df msnldi]U lu rcLaLod in Q^ueiIb li Lq reaJlly 
Dutlklji^ tLif] ihmn A ■ystani ot pBrcbolOj^y And ethic. The dlgemU 
I hdEviduAll, who hors make thrir AppojiTiu3C4, dcudte thf dJilEreiit 
ilftica of maal (Tpd«i ri? wLli-h dwariunonE med. Td Abdr- 

ljE 5 thtit ly llicir vnrifltyjind tla-elr relctioM both to f^-'b oiher 
md to Uu Deity ood tbo Intrld h^F sedh, aihI Uieq to deduce TODral 
ddctzionp Efl the specinJ sEm dl tbia olieisoiicEiJ 

Turnieg BEbJIoul tboofflit In^i flr«k AffwtA FtdlD'a atylc, and 
CaBikeB bim & nteTuy priwursor -ul the flreok FaLhertir Cf- CraiagtH 
met. dc fa HI. GreC^iK, V, pp. 4:W-434. 
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tile ch^srcbes were to wagft miglity battles witli Gqdb- 
ticflp Manicheatis, and all their kin, and with professed 
heathens too* upon the character of the Old Teatament, 
its inspired truth or diahuUc falsity, and its Tclaticn 
to Chrigtianity* Much ia the Old Testament could 
not but shock the Greek conscjousaess^ Trhether Chiii- 
tiaDizcdor Btill pagan- Yet its divme authority was 
not to be denied in the religion whose Founder pro 
claimed HimseU the final Messianic fulfilment of 
Scripture. Among all educated people, the habit of 
Allegorical bterpretation wag eo strong that the Old 
Testaiueat, whatever its character^ was certain to be 
read allegoricallj bj Christians, who would not be 
slow to tread in Philo’s steps- This system offered 
Itself as the natural loeans to explain the harsh deeds 
and the anthropomorphic crudities in the conception 
of divine action recorded in the Sacred Writings. 
Thus allegorical interpretation found again in Chris¬ 
tianity its primary apalogctic function ^ and thcTeupon 
this great defence of the inspired truth of Hebrew 
Scripture was used as the sword of the Goapel against 
Jew aa well as heathen. With many a subtle turn aud 
flash of uncipeeted meaning it was made to prove that 
the life and death and resurrection of Christ were pre¬ 
dicted by prophecy and spiritually prefigured In the 
entire contents of the Old Testament 

Thuit first applied to the Old Testament and then 
to the Kewj alicgoiical interpretation pervades Chris¬ 
tian literature, and becomes the authoritatiTe system 
of mberpretatiom It begins openly with Paul^a And 
that rock was ChrisV^ * BJid with the same apostle's 
i 1 Cot. I. 4. 
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equal ly wonderful int^^rpretation df the twedty-firat 
chapter of Genesi^^ Not many decades later, in the 
Epistle qf Baruabae^ the goat cast forth with the sins 
of the people is a type of Chriat j * ao is Mc^es j go ia 
the hrazeo serpent which he set up ;^ and the numbers, 
ten and eight aiid three hundred, of men cinjumcLsed by 
Abraham show eymbohcally that the patriarch Looked 
forward to the crucihed Messiah.* A Greek philoso¬ 
pher Christian like JustitL might refrain from alle¬ 
gorical interpretation in an apology where there was 
slight reference to the Hebrew Scriptures; or might 
employ it pertinently in argiunents with a Jewj* eTen 
as the great AfrieaD-Latin Christian advocate, Tertul- 
lian, used it agaiost the gnostic Marcioo^* But the 
perfecters of the aysteiu^ as applied to explain the Old 
Testament and haimonize it with the Kew,. and thus 
make it prophetic and predgnratiYe of Christ, are the 
AJoxandrianH Clement and Origen- With them it is 
also used to eorrect literal interpretation of the New 
TestaiuenL 

The Alexandrian Fathers do not stop with tluH- 
Every symbol ii symbolical of flomething which it 
apparently is not ; eveiy allegory veils in its stated 
facts a deeper meaning. So every allegory may sug¬ 
gest that the real and spiritual essence and truth of 
things is not according to theLr seusible appearance, 
but liea in their b ymbolical analogy with the iinseen 

^ t 3 )U, It. 22 ; t, 1 . Cf. Hub, 

* Ep. 0/ Barnai^^iSi Cliap. T+ 

* 1=10: H«p 8 ^ mti Um cross T=300. 

* Bee I^iala^tie tinih 41,4-, Bti l-'H, 

* Erpr, Cantra J/rtrcioJi, HI. W- auJ IS; Eu Be EapiiMTAa 
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WOT kings of tlie Divioe.^ In all allegory thoro 13 mys- 
teryj and in all allegory mjsticiBmf with its inbereat 
Spirit of contradiction and paradox, is implicit. Thus 
allegory aervos not only to eet forth inyatery, but to 
develop mysticism. So it w as in the Christian Cbnrch. 
The first great mystical interpTetation of Scripture 
was Origen-s aHegorical commentary on the Song o£ 
Song^> whichj afjpording to himt is an Epithakniiumf 
but the bride is the Church and the bridegroom Christy 
or the bride is the soul and the bridegroom is the 
Word of God.* 

Origen is the first to BystOTnatiio allegorical inter- 
protatioB. For him all Scripture has a spiritual meau- 
ing;, while not aU of it haR a bodiljj z-f. a Utcral| 
moaning j for a passage cannot be taken to have a 
literal meaning when such meaning would be absurd^ 
and he instances certain statements in Genesis us to 
tbfl Garden of Edenj and the story of the DeTil taking 
Christ up into a high mountain and ehowing liim all 
the kingdoms of the earth; also the Saviour’s coiih 
mandj **If thy right eye offend thcej pluck it out.*’^ 
But these have a spiritual mcaaing, as those hiive 
which are also liberally tniOp Likewise many Beri].k- 
tural commands are uaeful;^ literally takem though 
they may he mare spiritually interpreted. Or* a^iU; 
according to many passages in Origen^ Scripture may 

1 E.jf, p BM OtIkqd, J^rincipiiSf tutrod. Sec. 8. 

I, Oi Jti 

trouBlAticm. The QttBeii of 5beln cenoiog ta BalqupgQ Is tbn Clicicch 
■of tbc G^dUlni cotnine to :fSr OH^Dt Mornilfa, II, i, oa 

SomE ai aon^, to CoLiii- ^ Hiubviils, Jovfl ^-oux wiTUp u 

Cllriil iLo CboTcb/^ 

IV, h IS, Ut 
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be said to Lave three senses^ tbe ILteralp the morale and 
the apiritual i aa ** Tlie gTain of miistaid ia first tho 
EM^tna] seedj then faith, then the Kingdom of Heaven. 
So a4;aiiip the little fo^ee of the Song of Songs are 
t}'pica]^ in the seoDnd sense^ of sina affecting the indi¬ 
vidual, in the thirds of hcresie^i djEtracting the ChnrelL. 
The moiral embrsicea all that touchea the single soitl 
in this life* in its relation to the Jaw of right, or to 
Godj the spiritual incluJeE all ^ mysteTieSp^ all the 
inuineutg in the hiatoiy of the community, the Chijjck, 
in time, and still more in * 

There was opposition to allegorical interpretation. 
Some Christ ian writers * opposed it altogetherj, as Plato 
had done; or^ ag^in, pagans objected tothe validity of ita 
application to the Old Testament,® and Christians said 
it could not be uacd to veil the vdlenesa of pagan mythol¬ 
ogy. Put there was no cheeking a system iiniversallj 
in use, and which alone seemed capable of drawing forth 
the essential meauiug of Scripture. In its application 
to both Old and K'ew Testaments, the writings of Hilary 
of PoictierSj^ of Ambrose/ and of Augustine * authori- 

1 Bij^, UhfisUnn Plaiifrtit^t, p. T3f^, 

* 8i9i Umtr.hr ]SSIt,pp. St. Uain In Hom. 

Ill , 31 , ta HhEEeEnarDD ( ^Srligno, Palf^ 2®, cnL TJJ ^ {>0DdHii]:a9 tbs 

itileipretmtlDD df thi dSvttLQQ of the w^tjcren vliicb Oiepi 

Blfy tuir^wLt ^rwvw^Mrf^mr ^ ISh >]» ITcijn. 

fn HuKEniErxin r Jol. 80 (Mh|EEie, 20^ «si. lEBj. 

■ S.tjr, CfllilM, in Orlgen, Vantra I?r1inrfn, IT, |3. 

* UElmriaB, Cdmm^M^ariu# tn e.jr, C*p. T, 10. Tfed 

foT-ea (fmlaa prapbi>td) h^kvt hplea» mud iho blrdt of tbe mlr {ddEELoiia.} 
bttve n^ti, elfi, 

4 Sea Ebflrt. A/f. Oej. Ed ^l, 117-lBi. 

■ Sfco a FauHuA iAe Afanichmem^ XU, 23-31, icd XXIT l 

pn of Johu^ NVII, 8 ; NXIV ^ XLVTn, CIVIU, 

I; CXXll, Tp Pfiy XUJ^ 31 i XT. 27 h Cuaima, C&^erlto. 
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tativcly mode it part of the Latin Cliurch foipever. 
Terhapa in fantaatic — ineipiently barbaric — citrava- 
ganee of interpretationj no Gr&ek Cliriatian writer had 
ever equalled the ConiTnentary on Job by hinj who 
rightly waa called Gregory the GreaL^ 

In the writings of these great fathers of the Latin 
Church, whose perBonalitieE are bo deeply representa¬ 
tive of the transition from the antique to the medi¬ 
eval, are to be foimd those myriad mystical allegorical 
interpretationa of Scripture which were to dominato 
the literature and inspire the art of the Middle Agee. 
Some they invented, some they took from Thilo or the 
Christum AJexnndrians. A atudy of these matters 
showfl how the human spirit may be moulded by the 
inEtrumeuts and forms which the tendencies of some 
epoch of its development have created "We have seen 
how the aystem of eJlegoricaJ interpretation came into 
Christian use after it had been used by Jews and 
heatbena. Chriatianity was a Eupremelj api ritual 
religion; it had a foundation in an historical antece^ 
dent, the spLrituhlity of which was cruder. It adopted 
the aystero of atlcgorigal iuterpretatiou in order to 
harmonke its antecedent with itself, and also as a 
ting medium through which to e:!Lpre^ itself. The 
use of synibolisnt and alkgorj indicates a greater 
interest in the veiled truth a of life than in life's 
visible facta. Conversely, this habits once formed. 


!XIV| 8p timricif at ud laji that 

the letter li lata hltiorioa. (hftr^pmdr^o ud inttUegentia 

sfilrtlmlii itutena Mdentiu mot tdm, Lfthtwlogifti 

alleigrtrlA, Cb XtV, IL 

1 III ttilr^-nTfl bwka- Thll wurlc ia UiutUj called tba jforatl^ 
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a^cdftoms men td look everywhere and in everything 
for the veiled yet suggested Bpirituai element and to 
regard tbskt aa the iuiportantj nay, as the real matter- 
To Christuins, far more than to Jews or pagans, the 
Hplrita&l life, aa foretaste and determinant of life eter¬ 
nal, was the important and the veritably real. They 
should be always seeking it: and its hidden traces. 
Material objects spread before the eyeSj or narrated 
facts, were in theiuflelves tranaiont and distracting. 
Their real interest, indeed their reality, lay in their 
symbolism, in the aUegory which the spiritually 
minded man might draw. The barren physical thing 
or fact was aa the *' letter which killeth j it had no 
salvation in it That lay in the spiritual significant 
which the fact shallowed forth- Herein was the ven- 
table essence, the real fact. Keality lies not in the veil, 
but in what the eye of the spirit sees beneath the veil- 
These transcendental interests and assumption s, 
which are promoted by ftllegoriajn, were, in the time 
of deepening ignoramre, to open wide the door to all 
miracles, — the mysterioos work of God and his min¬ 
isters. They were intimately connected with the uni¬ 
versal desire for miracles, a deaite so eipectant thit 
to thoao possessed by it the miraculous occurrence 
is the occurrence to he looked for- For the miracle 
was the fact which directly dlsclMed the will of God, 
and so was a manifestation of the imseen power which 
other facts conld but suggest aymholicallj. Alone 
among facta, the miracle evon in itself was not tho 
^Metter which hilleth,'' but an instamco of the " spirit 
which mateth to live/' a veritable instance of sal™- 
tiom In miroclefl, the the symbol, was identical 
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what was eymbulfzesL Habits of allegoHcal m- 
terprelation disposed h'aTiied men toward the inirac- 
ulons \ while the ignorant^ universallj fiuperrtidooa 
crowd expected miracles everywhere. 

These interests and asaumptiona were also to be 
potent in moulding literaturie and art.. Under their 
induence the artiet^e Imagination will not be buEied 
with creations which represent facts as they viatbly 
■occur 5 but will evolve such facts and scries of facts 
as most fittingly symbolise Lbe unseen. In paintings 
in sculpture^ and finally iu architecture, the artist 
will endeavor to shadow forth in symbols things of 
the spirit j hia work shall be a work of love for truths 
veiled in their symbols. And likewise in literature, 
the interest, the truth, the reality of the i>Qem shall 
lie in its mystic meaning. The full new blood of the 
young northern peoples will vreetlc mightily against 
this tendency | will produce tales of w'onderful a^dven¬ 
ture, of nnimaginable bravery and strife, of earthly 
love quite siiffleiently animal. Blit time and again, 
and in most typical prodnetioas, this tendency ahull 
triumph both in the earthly interests of human life 
and in humanitysublltner spiritual strainiiigB. It 
will produce at last, an one hand, the iftnnaa de la 
Sose, and on the other, the Divitia Coitnikedia ; while, 
as it were between these two, swing and waver or circle 
like starlings strange talcs of sinful love and holy atriv- 
ing, whereof Arthur's knights shall be the heroes, and 
wherein across the stage pusa on to final purity Lancelot 
and Guinevere as well as Galahad and PaiuivaL 


CHAPTER VI 


THE IDEAia OV JtWOWLEDOE, BEAlITTj 

The genuia of Gwwce SToIved and gii'^o thft vorld 
two prinoiplsB of life* the IOT0 of knowledge aod thH 
love of beauty. They appear in Homer j thi^ were 
perfected in tke classic Greek ago. Througb tbe Alex- 
aodrian and later Helleniatia pertixUof mingled de¬ 
cadence and apLritual growth, these principles weTC 
ajctive; and then they were as leaven to the Latin race, 
though always changing with the times. The Chris¬ 
tian Fathers, with other classically educated men., reo- 
ogniied them. And the nianiief in which they were 
modified in groat Christian personalitieB, especially in 
thoec of the tranaition epoch, Lb of importance in trac¬ 
ing the juncture of anti<inity with the Middle Ages. 

In the transition from the antiq^ue to the medisevaJj 
tho changes in the ideals of Iwauty, love, and knowl¬ 
edge are involved in the religinua change from pagan¬ 
ism to Chrietiaitily. Ho sharp lines can be drawn 
between tha degrees of modifioatitKn undergone by 
various elements of antique culture in their passage 
to tho M iddle Ages, or bo tween the tiansmiBBiem of 
piiga h elements and tho partial or complete substitulitui 
of Christian principles. Yet the preceding chapters 
have been gradnally passing from the considera¬ 
tion of pagim elements subaisting Bcarccly modified 
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in dkiiatiflii, writm^ iQ the cou^ideratioD of those 
whidL wore mom deeply Christianiaedi and in this 
and the following chapters topics are considered 
wherein pagan elements have been either trans¬ 
formed or discardetL From the antique to the modi- 
ffival attitude toward love and other pmotiems the 
change Is fiindamental i while in the rLae of monasti- 
cism there is a complebe elimination of pagan princi¬ 
ples and the evolution of a Christian system- 

I. ojid DogTtta 

With Chmtiansj the love of knowledge would bear 
relation to their views of literatum and philoaophy. 
Deep aversion might be Mt toward the Huiful and 
idolatroiifl pagan literature; yet the impoEBsibiUty of 
forbidding it was evident^ when Christianity was 
spreading among educated men. There was no other 
means of getting that education which distinguished 
a fioman from a barbanajn In their conflict with the 
heathen world, Christians could not condemn them¬ 
selves to inferiority in intelieetual equipment.* The 
Fathers lamented that pagan literatare waa the only 
means of culture; yet the fact romaineii And cul¬ 
tured Christiaii taste recognized the unfitnesa of Chris- 
tijm writings for use sa models in the plane of Cicero 
and Virgil Even Terfcnllian had to admit the 
aity of fltudying pagan literature,* yet he would forbid 

1 Cfr AagufUDu, Z5 b db^i^n'tia C^rir^iarKi, lY, 2^ 3. 

■ H*Op ^.g.| Uf 10. jifl ktiteneatlnif Afnannt of moctfus df 

BdncatloQ lb theBoEojui Etapire.and of €hrifft|iih dlffii; eUIIh in t|)|l 
rvffSnlp !■ gira fa Bolulnr, Fiti du PafffSnUTnt, Vat t Uvraa 3 
KUd 3. 
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Christians teamhlng it m public Bchools when that in- 
volTcd Moognition of the imperial religioiL But the 
Church refujsed to foliaw him, and subsequeutlj none of 
Juliaii’e covert attempte against Chrtadanity aronsai 
more anger than his edict prohibiting Christum pto- 
fe^ra from teaching the classics. 

Yet there always remained qualms which disturbed 
cultured Christiana just because they felt how dear to 
them was all the beautiful pagan literature, the friend 
and educator of their youth- AugustiDe was troubled; 
but his disquietude was slight compared with the sense 
of siufnlii&sa which love of the classics roused in 
Jerome. Kcver could he forget them, never could he 
cease to love them. But what concord has Christ with 
Belial ? "What hita Horace to do with the Psaltcri 
Virgil with the Gospels, Cicero with Paul ? And Je¬ 
rome tells the dream of bis stung consoience, how, 
appearing before the judgment seat of Christ, he heard 
the words, Yhou a Christian 1 tChou art a Ciceroman I 
Where the heart is, there ss its treasure-**^ 

Likewisa with Greek phUoaephy, In spite of the 
early Christian distmst of it," the tendency to reason 
and define, and the necessity of reasoning in ways 
known to the reasoners, was sure to bring philoaophy 
i nto the church. The attitude of individual Chri stians 
depended largely on temperament and race and on 
the influences under which they had been educated. 
Ttierc would be dififcrence hero between the Past and 
West, the Greek and Koman. For the Hellenic mind 

1 jEwmiii. XXn ad Eujttochium, PiK. 29, 30, 
dmun ImprtMfd tbe Ap^w. 

a A« Witt Pmali. I imq- and Col. li- IBb 
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cwld nearer cease to philMopliize and conEde itaolf to 
pbQoBophjj while the Keman temper was loss cutIdhs 
and was avefBe to apeoniation. The Eoman-ininded, 
legally educated Tertolliati ia an example of the Reman 
temperament. To him philosophy is a source of her¬ 
esies and a rash interpreter of the natore and waya 
of God- “UTiat in eommoa have Athena nod Jeru¬ 
salem f The Aeademy ftnd the Cbumh? Heretics 
and Christiana? Let them aee to it who teach a 
stoical and Flatonie and dialeetio Chtiatiauily 1 We 
find no need of cnrioaity reaching bcyoml Christ 
Jesua, nor of inquiry beyond the gospcL When we 
believe^ we need nothing further than to believa. 
Search that you may believe ^ then stop-"^ 

Somewhat on the other aide is Justin^ who often 
speaks of Christianity as a philoaophy, and realizes 
that through Platotiism he reached Christian truthJ 
But morn explicitJy the Alexandrian g, ClemcDt and 
Origeug intrenched their Christianity in philosophy, 
and apprehended it in modes of Platonic thought. 
With them Christianity is the cnlmiimtion of philoso¬ 
phy, and includes all truth | philosophy jg tim pre¬ 
paratory study* Clement devotes the opening chapter 
of his SlrwatUa to the vindication of this position : 

Before the advent of Christianity/* aayg he, phi¬ 
losophy was neeilfol bo the Greeks for righteousness 
{Suaujw^), Xow it is useful to piety for those wlio 
attain faith through demonstration. Philosophy was 
a Bchoolmaster to the Gr^lca, as the law was to the 

1 TertnniiLQ, Dt <r{lver$ui llMrsticotf \^I, r. 

flee nUn [rvaBoa, C^>nfra ^arr.* LAI, 3T, 

» Tiypho, n, ete. 
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pteparing the way fcf thwe wbo are per¬ 
fects! by CtrLst/' ^ The uhb and only God was 
known by the Greeks in a Gentile way, by the Jews 
ilodalaticallyi but is known tu us Chriiitiiaiiii in a new 
and Bpiritnal way. The God who gave both eovenant^j 
gave Greek philoaophy,* Likewige with Orlgen Chris¬ 
tianity ia the anm of knowledge; biB- iife^a endeavor 
wEfcs to bring all knowledge into the scheme of salva¬ 
tion through Chriflt. “ If w6 bco soiue admirable 
work of bunian artj we are at once eager to investi¬ 
gate the nature, the manner^ the end of its produc¬ 
tion! ^d the contemplation of the works of God sdrs 
ns with an mcomparably greater longing to learn the 
principles^ the method, the purpose of creatiom This 
desire, this passion^ haa without doubt been implanted 
in us by Gd<L And as the eye seeks lights as our 
body dnirvca foodj SO our mind is impressed with the 
eharacteriatLC and natural desire of knowing the truth 
of God and the causes of what we observe.^ ^ 

Gregory ThaiunaturguSj in his panegyric on his masr 
t^Tt sayB that Drigen^ wishing to gain him and others 
aa pupils, praiaed the lovers of philosophy, declaring 
that only those live a life worthy of reasonable crea¬ 
tures who aim at living an upright life, atid seek to 

know themselves, and then wlutt ia good and 

what man ought to strivo for, and what is evil and 

what man ought to Bee. Thus he Teproved igtiurauce. 
He asserted that tliE^re could he no genuine piety 
toward God in the ixuLii who despised the gift of 

1 Sin 7 m(a, I, Ss th# P&it at Uda interHstlujf 

* Vi. Bl 

•OriEtiip II, 11,4p IVesteott'i tnu&Eatii^hij. 
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philosophy j that no one could bo truly pious who did 
not pbiJasaphko. But beyond t.his ^ Origeo^g hf^no^o- 
lent mmd inspiTod us with tho lovo of the Word and 
of onr teacher himself. Afterwards he assailed ns In 
the Socnttic fashion^ purged us by argumentations^ 
then Sowed the good seed. He tangbt ns also phjsies^ 
geometry^ and astronomy^ and ethics not only Ly word 
but by deed, and constrained ns to practise righteous¬ 
ness. Ha had us study all pbllosopkera, eicept the 
atheistsp that we might not attribute uuduo importanoa 
to one doctrine through ignorance of the nest. But 
aboi^e all he taught us to devote ourselves to the 
teaching of God and the propbels in Scripture. 

Christianity gave to Chrifitian students of philosiK 
pby a definite purpose and a point of view. Thus 
Origen Writes to Gregory ; ^^Good natural parts help 
one toward any eod, and yours might mako you a 
good Homan lawyer or a Greek philiasopher. But 1 
adriae you to use the strength of yonr natural parte 
with Christianity as an end us X^tcrtuiFicr^ov^ 

and to seek from Greek philosophy what may servo 
as preparation for Christianity^ and from geometry 
and astrouomy what may serve to explain the Holy 
Scriptures^ so that, as students of philosophy speak of 
geometry^ niusio, gram mar, rbetorie, and astrunoiuy as 
fellow-^helpers to philosophy^ we may speak of phi- 
losophy itself io relation to Christianity.”^ 

Xtcueeus had said: " True hnowlcdge, yvOm^s 
which is opposed to the fallacies of the Guostios, is 
the doctrine of the apostleSj the constitution of the 
Church according to the succession of bishops, and 

L ad GTrcj^ariuin. 
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it^ exposition of tlie Scriptnnes irnfalELBed by forg¬ 
eries^ but read plamlj and in the gift of love (Tnnnux 
This steitement tnlghl seeni to Clement 
and Origen to beg the real question s What is ^e doo- 
trine of the apostles ? How shall it be understood and 
stated ? To an imderstanding of the Gospel as ocn- 
tained in the SeriptureSj that is to say^ to the ascer- 
taininent and statement of the true Chrmtiaii 
a training in preparatory modes of knowledge^ i.e. in 
Greek philosophy^ was easentkL" If ao^ the unlearned 
could not have knowledge of Christianity^ Clement 
and Origeo recognized two classes of Chriatmne^ thoeo 
who had simple faiths and those who with fuller 
knowledge were the true kiiowertr yFMtfTHtDt.^ The 
first, howeverj had the saving faith, which must also 
underlie the further perfections of the latter.* Indeed^ 
Clement would trace all demonstration back to its 
basis in nndemonstrAble faith.* Nevertheless the 
view of gnosis as Idgher than faith tended to destroy 
the unity of the ClLristian ideal of life, which is faitli, 
love, and knowledge of the truth, and also to break 
the unity of the saving work of ChrisL Says Origen t 
“T he Redeemer becomes many thingSp perhaps even 
all things, according to the necessities of the whole 
creation capable of boing redeemed by hint. . . . 
Happy are they who have advanced so far as to need 
the !^n of God no longer as a healing physicianj no 

1 iz^EirFm, TV, zxxlkl, 

* CtonifEit^ Sln^nt,^ I, Ti B, E>, 

* TbftH tnae un utoi Lc tw c^afuud with the GoOttUc*. 

n. If; rv, 22, etc.; 1, 11 Cf. Bicff, CV4tfKia 

of ^J«aj| 4 r€ii, p- St, ate. 

* Strvm., X 8«a 11, S, 4, S. 
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lonEer [ls a ahephcird^ no longer aa the Redemptions 
but who need Liin only aa the Truth, the Ward^ the 
SanctlEcatiun^ and in whatever other relation be 
stands to those whose nmturity enables theui to eom- 
preheod what is moat glorioue in hia character,” ^ 

From a consideration of the neoessity of philosophy 
to a complete understanding of Chnstianity, Clement 
often paasea to tlie meujoation of some dehnite philo¬ 
sophical doctrine^ and introdncee it into his Christian 
system.* For example^ the readiness coming from pre¬ 
vious training helps in the perception of essential mat¬ 
ters. Bemoustrations secure faith, ao that the lexkrncr 
cannot conceive of what is demonstrated as being dif¬ 
ferent In auob studies the sonJ is purged of sensible 
things and enabled to perceive the truth ^ without 
letters^ a man may be a believer (r^iffTos-), but cannot 
undei^taDd the faith,® Here a thought foreign to 
Christianity is introduced from Greek philosophy, 
that by spcenlation the mind is purged of attE^chments 
to things of seose. Again he says i AhEttrac tion from 
the body and its passions is the sacribee acceptable to 
Go<L If^ making such abstractionp we cast ourselves 
into the greatness of Christ, and then advance into 
immunity by liDUness, we may reach toward some 
conception of what GcmI ia.* The Saviour Himself snid, 

Watch” j wbicb is to say, study how to live, and en¬ 
deavor to separate the aoni from the body/ Christ 

1 tJrfflVTi iti J^nn., T, T, 22 Neandar); Pal. 

ar,,U,Eo\.m. 

^ wu himstlf ui iDflttEbea affecling Ftotinus* 

pJatanEsm. • fit * V+ 12 . 

* Stromrt Vi 14- tulseirhfin] Ilut ths ^Cbrlfitj 

Uj^ pAfsEuiis of tbfi Boul. 
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was completely (pasaiDiilesJi witliout suFerm^p 

uDjnovedp iuseiisiblo). The true ynKf-ru^ free from 
Emotion and passion ^ be \a eot courageoqep, because he 
feant nothiiigp and oothing can eoveT him from his Idte 
of Godj he has no commtm affeetionsp but loves tlie 
f^reator in Ilis creationisJ Thus Clementes philosophy 
causes him to apply the term dwn&^ to Itim who was 
moYoil to iodiguatioD;^ who wept at Lazarus^ 
whoso floul was emeedingr sorrowful in Gethsoinaiio. 

The AleiiuidriaDs appmaobed the gospel through 
philosophy, TVliatever their skorteomiDgs, they pre¬ 
sented the thought to the ('hrigtiao worlds that Chriat^s 
gospel was the sum of inowledgep and aU true knowK 
edge could not but conduce to a fuller understanding 
of it. This prineipie was recG^ized by Augustine. 
More strongly than Clement or Origen^ he felt the 
limilations of human rational cognition^* while he^ 
as well as they^ saw that whatever human knowledge 
might comprehend couJd be included In tlie eotn[>asa 
of Christas revelation. Augii^tiue had found in his 
own case that reason did not reach to the proving of 
the truth of ( 'hrist, and in the end he believed through 
faiths But it was along the paths of human knowl¬ 
edge, in Ubrii saecularis KaplettHm^ Uiat he had 
approached (Tiristianity/ He had been a lover of 
wisdomp a philosopher; now he raised his love toward 
witidom^s self ; If God through whom all things are 

* Stretm., Yl, a 

* nUmplte, he ab js, Con/sMMionMt rv, 30, tlut hq hiU f^iul 
LErtl# bfil^ ta tha Bhdc-reUUidb^ at Gad fnam Atndyln^ 

Ten CBleeariH ; for wfUajo Lbeut una cuiiiDt ci^noefTe God. 

* Sae V, flp HL 
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made la Wisdom, om the divine tiruth deolwieB, the true 
pbilDAOpheir ia a lover of God.'*' Auguatino^a ChrLa* 
tianity does tiot exclude profane kuowledgCi rather 
has scope for aU knowledge. But woe unto that 
knowledge^ or BCfitning knowledge, which leads from 
knowing God: “ Wrotclicd that man wlio knows all 
plulo$ap1ije3p and knows not Thee | blessed is be w^ho 
knows Thee, though ignorant of all those matters.’'* ■ 

The apostolic period was searrelj passed wben ibe 
need came upon tbe Christmn communitiea to dchno 
their faith in terms suited to the imderstandiugs of 
the multitude of iutelligent men who were, or might 
become, ChristLaiiB, This involved a formulatiou of 
ita teachings m prevalent vraja of thiiik-tngh Such a 
formulation was in itself a proeesa of reasoning; it 
proceeded from the needs of man as a being who must 
reason and apprehend through reason; it involved a 
statement of the grounds of its own validity; it was 
itimulated and forced onward bj the necessity of 
sustaining the gospel against pagan arguments end of 
suppressing religious error among Chriatiaiis* 

Men can reason only with the knowledge and coo- 
cepUouB they possess. Hellenic philoBophy held the 
sum of knowlodga in the Empire, in the Latin West 
as well as the Hellenic East. From no other source 
could come the elements of knowledge coastitutiiig the 
categories of rational appreheiisio]i in which Chris¬ 
tiania could bo formulated. There waa^ however, 
another terminology wherein men might reason^ which 
had its basis iu the Bomau temperament and its chief 

1 CTW. iw, tni. i J ^i\n^ WMOHS/* Tkl. ; Hmh. L 2, a 

< V, T; el. ib., X, U-AT. 
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express ion in the RnTimn law^ Aeeordinglyi in the 
formulation of Chrutian teaohinge the substaDtial 
knowledp and rational basie wm of nwesRity Creek 
phlioBophy^ whilo the methods of reaaomug might be 
those of philosophy or coitsiat of the termiEifOlogy aod 
conceptions of the Hoiiiae law. The chaice of Chris¬ 
tian theologians would be determined by their nation¬ 
ality Mid education, and by the Laugnage which they 
used ; the Latin tomperamenti education^ and langnogo 
being rather legal than philosophical, the Greek being 
the reveraa 

Although Greek philosophy alone could furnish 
knowledge, the fact that Eoman ethical conceptions 
were fundamentally legal inBuecced the mode in 
which Christianity was apprehended by the Roman 
mind. There were analogies between Eomau and 
Hebrew ways of coni^eiving justice and righteousness. 
Both races had a strong sense of the responsibility 
which rises from ooveuantt a senaa of the absolute 
obligation of persons to fulfil their solemn promLies. 
Among the Hebrews^ righteousness end justice had 
their source in the archetypal covenant between Jeho¬ 
vah and laraelp and Hebrew ethicail conceptions pro¬ 
gressed along the lines of its requirements. Through 
hifl part in the covenant with Jehovah the Hebrew 
owed his duties to his brethren. With Paul righteous* 
□ess IS stilt pKmarily a quali^ which juatifies man 
before God* The Romans saw the matter directly 
from the side of covemint relations between citisedSf 
yet these depended on the Stated superior power^ 
and the Komsn legal mnctia was connected with f^r 
of divine vengcaiifse, and bo was partly religiouiL 
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Sniuaii conceptions of justice and right kept their 
legal form becao^ the gnit^c of legal reaponaibilitj 
made qp so mucb of the Homan temperament Tet- 
tnlliaji^s writinga are an example. He had been a 
lawyer, and hia legal education gave him comniaud 
over a terminology anited to expreas juristic tlioughta 
of righteausnesa and reUgiom But the cause of liia 
legal modes of reasoning lay deeper j for, beneatli 
his education^ he was a Latin, a Eoman-rnlnded manj 
like Augnatme^ who also reasons juridically although 
hia educaiiun was chieily in rhetoric and philnsophy. 
On the other hand* legal conceptnons were absent 
from Greek thoughts of right and justice; for the 
Greeks reached their ethical conceptions in part 
through philosophical speculation as to the univerae 
and nuan and God, matter and mind^ and in part 
through their aeose mid understanding of the beau^ 
tiful, that isj through the msthetic aud artigtic side 
of their nature^ which sought eTerywhere harmonyi 
fitness, and proportion. So the Greek would formulate 
Christiau doctrine in terms of eoamological specuW 
tion and of the beautiful and dtj while the Homan 
would proceed rather with juristic thoiighis, yet would 
have to take the data of bis knowledge from Greek 
philosophy. The Eoman legal Hpirit^ as well as Greek 
philosophy, sought to define, and so wag part of the 
general tendency to dogmatize the Cbristiau faith. 
But in that great processg of formulation, ending say 
in the Connell of Chalcedon (4i>l a.o ), Greek philose^ 
phy wae the overwhelmingly important factor, not 
only because it fnrnlsbed the elements of kuowIe<Ige, 
but because the inajoritj of early Christiaii theolt> 
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giajvs were Hellenic in spirit and wrote G-reek; while 
tJie Latin Fatherg reset in Latin and juristic phrase 
the definitions which the East hud evolved. An illus- 
tration La afForiled bj the Latin juristic wdtil per^nfit 
which repreaents—it deed uot LrJ.Qs1ate — the Greek 
word i^JoTnin?. The Latina ItaJ to render the three 
virooTOfTcis of the Greeks^ and three somethingSj’' 
rrm wa^g too loosej ag Augustine aays. 

Hence, the legal word per$otm was em ployed, al¬ 
though its unfitness was recoenized.' Of course 
it received new meaning from its use in the Creed. 

TJie loose beliefs of paganisiu, felt no need to 
forninlate them gal vcs, except eKteraallj in cults. But 
Greek philosophy from its begiuning was formulation 
of knowledge and opinion, and might discard what¬ 
ever religious belief it deviated from, Christas gos¬ 
pel was definite rcvalatioii; the Christian faith was 
tcMj strong to surteuder its elements whenever they 
seemed inconsistent with the knowledge of the tioie^ 
It could onl}' advance to ^rther definiteness, ULfling 
binnan knowledge and reason to promote and sub¬ 
stantiate definitions of itself. Un[questionably the 
Cntholie formulation operated to preserve Cbrlatiaii- 
ity from errors and corruptions;* and if it veiledj 

r An^^tiae, Df TWrt.^ VI], 7^12. Uuianjr, ]n 

tha WOM uuftd by tU* TAtJcm t4i raprcaanl tbft Xiret-k 
ot ^hjeh the eqnJTBlBDt wmiid hmva bean bibd tbsl 

word baan in use- 

* AthaDEiaiLifi ahfiw? hDw ArEmiFiia tan^trd to pigAd po3jlhaiaiii; 
paa, £)i4f^Uj'ard' iA« Jiriiin.T^ in< iS. ThfilTA tru 

prldft, u wt\l U Gn^nstbe lOdi]crniiJ sd, in AriacLEsin ; uat«..g'.| 
ibfl FrmgiELBcitA al Ajiom- uu| d- AtfiAQulut, JH^cotErm^ 

aUi., 11, KTlLp ^-2S. 
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it did ncit eiclude the realities of Chri^t^g gospel. 
TkrDngh the Btorm of tiB liie^ Athanasius stood on 
the rock of tho reality of the salvation which Christ 
brought Tnanklnd.^ 

Xeverthek&Sj the formulation of {Thriatimiity in 
dogma was Hellenic and metnphysicailp and a depar-^ 
ture alike from tlw Kobraic spirit of the Old TestSr 
ment and from the nature of Jesus^ teachings. Tf we 
follow the gradual revelation in the Old Testament of 
Jehovah as a great personality with a dc^nito ehariuc- 
ter, and if we then pass to the spioptio gospels, and 
see how Jesus sots fortfi^ phase by phage,, the relation- 
bhip of God to manp the loving waya of God the Ta- 
ther^ and Imailjj if we observa in the fourth gospel 
how in modes deeply analogous to his way in the sy¬ 
noptics^ Jesiia aeta forth tcachinga which pass mEtn^s 
underataDdingj yet are real to the mind and give to 
the hearths realities a further range, then we shall find 
throughout a common trait, the absence of dehnitton 
and foTiDulablcTD — the ahsenco of any formulation qf 
what, when formulated, the hunum mind cannot grasp 
and realize.* 

1 AtbuLnuini, id htA aj^infC th€ ArianM bbil nLber 

writinga ^Ben , t.j?,, J^r* V^rbl i>rl ^ hia 

< 3 gy on htt ; i.€. cid thu prlDcdpIa that ChrLit milsi hava 

been God to fllfact m ru 1 mcD ud GcM ^ to 

\m w. RedcBlnbr- Sw ^Jkj Hmraacli, IT (2d Eil,), 

p. IS", etc. 

^ It would bfl IntatMtlhg U% potnt out huw the foTmulfttioa of 
bclEfll, whvti pniAbed haroud tbiB ruigB of nibD'b loDar eJc;«rLrlicB 
pud externAl ahHrYulioD^ beci^inea unreal^ and In bf^oinEiijr □])Tn=^ 4 i! 
tcEHlft to EToka fcrnnHlIam c^omplEUiEiited by JiupEiVtjtlioti. Chilji- 
UAhltJ bM iffei'twl by two uppur^HlIy fJ^pniiEie klnitscf Super- 

■tilloD, wblch nerertlialaaa pmact and atb Dot UUIeIaIhI 
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Thp preceding remarks upon, the formulation of the 
Chri&ti.rLn faith applj primadlj to tha Eastern or Hell¬ 
enic portion of the processj which was mainly con¬ 
cerned with the divine tnetaphysics of Ohristianity^ 
that with deOuiiig the nature of Christ. The Latin 
West approved the results of this forruiilation, but for 
its own part, earing less for metaphysics than for life^ 
it felt itself more earnestly coneerned with the sinful¬ 
ness of n^an and the relation of the human will to 
God’s grace and foreknowledge- Hero the moulder of 
men's thoughts was Augustine.* 

In the fotmulatioti of dogmup Greek phiioaophy 
passes into Christianity. Although the course of this 

in AOEirefl. The omp re^nli Uie effect of Ibi Ctat^ 

^rd Bet, sating of hrouS k or bApUam^Dr psnjLDGe dant^^ enpentJ- 
t3cn nppoBad to Uie epirltha] tegfldenitli:id ebI fnrili hj CluiBt. TEis 
stbsr s i|Du1.iiui|^-CA| (o %hlF Edifiri^S iCcnrtitA 

iCceptincfl and tbs nuDuib^s aarrset sunncimtiim jpclJipbjijfal. 
propoftjtEoni- 1^4^ source Lb tbs prcccssp U naE in ths npirit, pE 
dDctriDb] formnlilinn^ ^nnLly witb the Smt srtor, it tbs 

Actaul Condition snd tbe itBisdfal epirituA] FegepenraEinn. of Ebe loo]- 
lifortOTer, tbfrdogmatb defipilion of Christ's nat Lira rrndsd io lift 
bJni bIwts tbs p«ip($a>bsBJtB,aiid ci^qe&d them to set bsiwucti tbsm- 
Stilvti Bni tbs hsarUsfls Cbrist tbe intercadiDg n^other-loTie of Mary 
u)d tbs mediatotibSp of ali tbv ufnti. 

^WbntsTsr nna tbiclc of Uieso FnuUne-AugiutLblbo qua- 
tloai. It tnnsE bo admittsd thnE aa Nieene formnlntEan hslii fftjit lo 
tbs re^JIty uf Cbrtst's meilibliog Sblvatiohk ec Angnatlco^ji reuen- 
ing bcld roat to inAn*e noed tlLsreof; Tbila PelAgiAnliRV threbiebcd 
mflitk'i need of Christ, jnst as ArunSHiii ihrBAtscisd tbs psjifitj 
of Chrijt't rodMtbing faiictLofl^ Sui:]i vSewe u ActgnjtinE'B^ 
dArk ii thEif wETo^ prorostM unaaf JilRbir Telcjdfl tbt iHUsiotaato 
loTS of ChHifti of (jod ; beliI perltapfi promDEsd siiD dsTotinn la 
biJl Uu xaedibting nnibbl aud inetrumenU — eaJntBp mBrtyrs, 
Virgin Mary, snd tba raat — hj whioh tbs lowsrlnig EntldlligEbCB 
of imtn wan for Boms BAbtudsB tut link it«lf to tEu filivgdnii of 
ilsSTBD. 
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fornjTiiatioii laj largely in pr<}gTeB«iTe disclaimer and 
condetunation of opinioo^ pronounced errooeouSp it 
wii3 aJso a creatii'e process result id^ in the establij^h- 
ment of original propositions^ Besides eclectically 
inoclilied Stoiciatn, the Greek system chiefly used m 
this form Illation was Keo-platoiiism, the doniiiiant 
pagan philoaoplij^ in the fourth century, Uo^giDagrew 
from Hellenic reaaoiutig upon gospel data^ and waa it^ 
self in turn to form tJte subject of further processes of 
leasoniijg based on Greek philtisophy. After its first 
aiici creative Christian carecri Greek philosophy * from 
the ninth century onwardp runs it^ second ChiHlstiaii 
CCUTS9 in seholasticisin. With the sclioolmenj philos- 
opliy was not to be entirely uncteatiTe ; yet was chiefly 
to cDn.aist in a syatematizing of dogma and a new 
endeavor to place it upon a ba^is of reason and knowl¬ 
edge. The Greek system employed was Aristotelian- 
lam, a phjloaophy in itg nature more svatematizing 
and loss creative than Platonism. 

During the first Christian career of Greek philosck 
phy the classic sources were open to the Christian 
world, which, how'cvcr,^ made chief uao of thosse closest 
to Christianity in spirit and in time. For the seeoml 
Christian career of (rreck philosophy the sources hml 
to be gradmilly redisclosed. Boethius’ Aristotelian 
transUtiLins' represent the knowledge of Greek pldtoa^ 
ophy in the West in thn seventh and eighth centuries. 
In the nintii, the first great aehoolmanp John Sootiis 
Erigena, translated the works of Dionysius the Arc- 
opagite, and in the centuries following the tenth thci-e 
gradually came a larger knowledge ol Arbtotle, till 

1 5h UiUCf iv« 
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bj’' the thirteenth his works weto fitlly known J prte- 
ci£T3or Chri^i in nainrfdibu^ Joanna Baptuta in 
grcUuitis. 


II. Beauiff and IjoV€ 

As the Christians abomloatod the idols of the 
heiithen, it woa mCuraL that Ihelr avereiob should 
extend to all images,* Moreover^ ^uch beauty ae coni- 
monly waa sought by the plastic art of the Empire 
was meret ricioica in tlie eyes of Christians * who some- 
times refer to it iu order t^> illustrate by contrajit tbeir 
ovr^^ conccptious of true beauty. An early trend of 
Cbriatiati thonght is seen in the coTninoti application 
to Christ^a person qf Isaiahs woids^ He hath no 
form or coiuelincas," * For Christians the beauty of 
the body consisted in those physical qualities which 
euggested tuond or spiritual qualities according with 

1 Gi. Enlinsiid, ttiit. etc,, I, ^ U53^ 333 

iTberwog, liiMior^ s/J, pp. -JM at hh|. i MsnriECSp 
I'd/ : HAEimiy, Hiitoin de ia phil^mphie ; 

Jcurdlin, 4=H(i^1sh:« jiu- fq^e tangos, dei (radu^liuttt 

laliyi^td^AriEiM (l«4a); L. Sttrla, “ PriiMrtpdir Efttwirkfllun^i 

itk dar Juasp ifr,, 

' Daa Erfit* AiUEtanden dpj Onedi. PbSI, yntw itert Arabam/- 
JrcA^v/iHr Cetdl tfcr Bd. Vll, p. m (IBLU)p and iA,p in 

JrcAiL, et4r.p M. sx, p, 2:^ 

* S«^ Odgisn, Gealru ^>J'^ufnp IV, 51; TertnlUMp Idol^ 
^r£ii, pqjwipA. 

* On Ihi otter baad. It vru mn agfl frtHan ptetarlll decvrslkEn waa 
a UiaLLer Muiaa. Thlt tabU the Christlaai genarmUy evntinuad, 
M la ihLLwn by tha WElE-knciru Cbriatlan tkOMld ob tba AvraUnq 
and Uw aadleat caijwornba. 8 ob porf, p, Sit 

*Ymt many Fathara nuUnUiuad tlLmt Jeaoa was anbla ud bflautl- 
fill Id, parHD^ 
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the Christian iieaL^ Says Clement of Alexandria: 
He ■who in chaste lorre (i'^aTr^F ayi^) looks on beaiityi 
thinks not that the flesh ia beautifiLl, but the Gpiritf 
admiring the hody as a statue thraugh 

whose beauty he transport^ him s elf to the artist and 
llie true beauiy.* 

Augustine’s early manhood b known to all. Too 
paasionately had he loved the beauty of the Bcsh [ yet 
it was beauty that he lovedj and would be often saying 
to his f riends, ■''JTam amamus ^liquid nUi pidchrumf*** 
But 1 saw not yet the essential matter in thy art^ 
Almighty One, who alone makest inarTBllous things; 
and my Bonl was traTelliDg through corporeal forms; 
and I was dehniog and distiognishing what -was beau- 
tiful in itself, what -was fit, aod what should be adapted 
to eomething; and T was finding corporeal illustra¬ 
tions- Also I turned to the nature of the soul; and 
the false view I held of things spiritual did not per¬ 
mit me to perceive the trutk.^’* But as Augustine 
found him way more surely to Christianity, these 
thoughts changed with him, tdl he knew that outward 

1 Clemeat prmLM a ipirituAJ bea-utj, nther Uuin anj Iw&utj ot 
bd culi«lll«|]e4 bod^. The irwa b«aulr k dC thm mm vtlb wliOEn 
the Word j br h* Ibed hM tba f^jnn of the Word, k 
mode Itko God i ud Another bmatj at men Is lore. Lnve TAunteLh 
not ItKir i«fiheth not what k ndt lU dwu Uid God^e, eo de« not 
beha^^ itaeU ucHCtdly: 9iX\ of wblob woold h^ opj^^atd to tho true 
Aplrit^l htant-Jr u of Chiijt, who Lad neither form nor 
— PatdaffoguM, lltp 1. Ambfi^e AAyih ifH^kEbg ot the Virf^n : ** nt 
tpu corpork epwSu tlniolA^Tnm fueHt m«DUA, Hpum ptubitatk,^' 
De n, 2; Mlgnai JPair. Lat.f IS, qaL 

IVp 18. 

• TV, At the or twetty-SoVen ho wrote the 
/>e PliZcAroeJ Apto. 

* IVp SnC- 21. Lalin he ecmewhAt ohKim- 
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bcAutiea were but bunnan fEidhioniugs cf ttp beauty 
whetice they come, for whieh his soul uow yearns dnj 
and tdgbL* 

Of ail philogophies, Platontsm eeemed to Augustine 
nearest to Christian truth.^ But PiatODisni as he 
underatood it weis largely Xeo-plaboniBniH Gregory of 
Njssa, howeveri is an interesting example of a Okrifl- 
tian Father taking thoughts of beauty directly from 
PlatOg and endeaToriog to give them Chiiatiau hue. 
In hie treatise on “ Virginity he argues that the only 
way to escape the bondage of low desire is to turn one's 
life to the contemplation of the Father of all beautj;p 
and BO beautify the ILnea of one's own character from 
imitation of the Boumeof beauty; herein is virginity 
a helper. What words can estpress the greatness of 
the loss in falling away from real goodness ? If a man 
has kept the eye of bia heart so clear that he can in 
a way behold the promise of our Lord’^a beatitudes 
realized^ he will condemn all human utterance as 
powerless to express what he has apprehended. But 
when passion like a him has spread over the clear 
vision of the soul^ expression la wasted on that man; 


* €^ri/«HionJp flfc. JS5- From hl« rhetDrlciil DccupatlaU 
AtigtUilEiq CTDIvu an cxtTvcnliDary ftd t4 ltk4 fif 

i wuuld ha¥E niadn tia dilill JUigBl tIhsid Hh ranknew 
wauld ba etiI faiid Ho aut kne^wEn tlut lliftt bain^ Would ho of UW 
lor ^ocmI. Thai would 0i4 tmiMllkti tho »U£C«Hlon of Uw &i 
A buutifol pmenn (oarm^n), by U U wen: AatlEbELi 

eniiH. f^Tin* appoUdilitQZ' lu arosincntlft -filocuUoDlfl ffmit dncOtit-tvliu&f 

quEE latino sppcllHiriir oppoftStk- .■ i- i- Sicitt IfllE MintrMris 
ColitTAflls oppofliti BExmQDls jviil^^hiitadllfleBl reddout; itk qnidAnt, 
nan T* 7 bQrciiii+ sad tt'Mjih aliwuirntlik cantrutoiniBi eppOiltSoai# 
mKuU prtlnhrLtjula camponltiJr. Viv. JiiEip XT, 

Ciif- Xieip Vm.JJk 
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he cannot porceivfl, aa one born blind cannot the 
splendor of sunlight To seo the beauty of the true 
and intellectual light, each man ha^ need of ejea of 
hie owtL^ and be who by gift of divine inspiration can 
see retains his ecstasy unexpressed, while he who 
sees it not cannot be made to kuow the gteaitieaa of 
his loss. How should he ? For this good is inexpres^ 
aible^ we have not learned the laugna;^^ to tell this 
beauty. Well may one exclaiui in the ps?dinist^s words, 
All men are liars 1 not because hjTttn^j the truth, btit 
because of hutnati feebleness to express in language the 
ineffable light How can language tell of the invisible 
and formless Beauty which is destitute of q^udities 
perceptible to sense ? Ifot that we ara to despair of 
winning it, but^ as it La so very great, we must lift our 
thoughts, fearful of losing share io that Good which 
we always run the risk of losing because of ita height 
and mystery. Yet we must pass to the unseen Beauty 
by means of data of sense. Qua with clear vision secs 
that visible beauties are but the elomeut.s on which the 
form* of beauty works; to him tliey will be but the 
ladder by which he climbs to the prospeel of that in¬ 
tellectual Beauty from which other beauticB derive 
their existence. He who turns from all grosser 
thoughts aud longiuga after what seems, and explores 
the nature of beauty which is simple, iminaterial, and 
formless, is in the path leailing to its discovery; he 
will leave behind and below hi m all other objects; he 
will lift dp hifi powers to heightg the senses cannot 
reach, beyond the beauty of the heaveue, to the Beauty 
whose glory tha heavens and firnmnient declare and 

^ Tbe PlAliDDitr lilflii. 
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whose secret the whok cneiition sings. To this he csji 
maimt anlj by the self-made image of the Uove, ^hich 
is the Holy Spirit^ within lumseif. With this alone 
may the mind of lUEtn soar above tliU murky world to 
the true Fiirityp that atmosphere of light, where the 
soul itself becomes a Light, according to our Lord^s 
promise that the righteous shall shine forth os the Sun. 
And so Bhall we b^^jme as the Light in our nearnesa 
to ChtisFs true light, if the true Light that shineth 
in the darkness coines down even to ua, wuleBS there 
is any foulness of Bin spreading over our hearts. 
Thus may we bo changed to something better than 
ourselves I and this union of the soul with the itieor- 
ruptible deity can only be attained by her reaching 
the virgin atute of utmost purity i a state which being 
like Gk>d will grasp what is like^ while she places her- 
Botf as a mirror under the purity of Godj and moulds 
her own beauty at the touob and sight of all beauty's 
Brehetype. A eharacter strong enoagh to turn from 
all that is human, will feel aji a lover only toward that 
Beauty which has no source but itself^ and is not 
beauty relative or particular, or chaugingi or waxiugp 
or waning. To sticb a soulj by virtue of het inno- 
cencOj comes the power of apprehending that ligbL 
And real virginity has no other goal than the power 
thereby of seeing Godj the only absolute and primal 
Beauty and Qoddneas.^ 

The same Platonic Christian elsewhere says that the 
speculative and critical faeulty is the property of the 
floul^B godlike part, for by this we gi-asp the deity also. 

t On Vir^nUUu Chapa. X, XL CL PLuia, arid 

poMiitm- 
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Wh-efn tbe soul by puTgation becomes free fram emo- 
tioual relation to the brute creatioti, there wLO be 
nothiD^ to impede its contempiation of the beautiful. 
The only habit of the soul, which will remain^ is lovo^ 
&ud tihnt cHogu by natural af&nity to beauty, The 
life of the Supreme Being is love, seeing that the 
Beautiful is necessarily lovable to those who necog- 
nisa itf and the Deity does recognlie and so this 
recognition becomes love^ that which he reeognis^ea 
being essentially bcantifub Tlie insoknco of satiety 
cannot touch this true Beauty." ^ TMs is Platouism 
set in Christiaji phrase* 

Augustine's yearning for the beauty of God;, and 
Gregory of Nyaaa's adaptation of l^lato's fantasy 
which held so much ideal reality, accord with much 
of tlie deeper and mare devotiotisd feeling for beauty 
in Chrbtton art through the Middle Ages, and barmch 
nize with the spirit of Christian alkgorism. The 
visible form is valid only as suggestion of the spirit; 
let It suggest beautiesi not blcmishea \ halinosat Tether 
than fleshly Inoitement; purity^ rather than lust; the 
power of the spirit^ rather thati the soul's tempta¬ 
tions. 

“ Love is of the beautiful,” said Plato. Do we 
love anything eicept the beautiful ? ashed .\ugustine, 
as hia soul was wandering deviously on.* With Plato 
love was desire and motive; for Christians, besides 
being desire and motive, love waa itself to ha fulfil- 
ment, a reaching God, a bringing unto Him of all the 
elements of the individual's IifC| thereby perfeeted in 

I Grfledry of Nj^bU, On thi Soui and (A4 JS4«Wnefigii, 

* Ante, i^K m. 
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eiemaJ tnitb. Such Ioyb ib the ^iitheaia all 
inents of life, wheiiem no noble element 15 lost, 
wherein deiiire of knowledge in Itself aiid beanty in 
itself gain further sanctiou as tme modes of life's 
oompletioD. 

An^^stine knew the whole nature of lore, its hnaJ 
object, and its trite pToportionings jind direfTtiDgs of 
itadf thereto. Man can be at one with himself only 
in {iod. Angustioe had proved this in the reatleso- 
ncaa of hia early manhood: “Thou hast made ua 
toward Thee, and unqoiet is onr heart until it rests 
in Thee.'^* This woe true of Augustine, & repre&enta^ 
tive man; likewise it was true of the yeaxniog of 
those eenturies wlilch produced Neo-platonism, as 
well as turned to Christ. Augustine was athirst for 
God - his heart was stricken, bathed, healed, and given 
peace and joy, with the love of GocL “Not with 
doubting but certain couseiouaneas {conscientia)f Lord, 
1 Jove thee. Thou hast struck my heart with thy 
Word, and I have loved Thee^, But also heaven and 
the earth and all that therein ia, lo, from every quar¬ 
ter they tell me I should love thee.'^ “ That is the 
blessed life (p^Ui ijita) to rejoiee toward Thee, con- 
csrtiiug Thee and becaiiee of Thee.” Give me Thy¬ 
self, mj God, give Thyself to me * « . All my plenty 
which 18 not my God is nced-*^* 

This is the heart's need of God and need to love 
Him, Mid the heart's fulness of life which that love 
brings^ What Augustine's heart felt, his mind could 
anaJy^. “ That then is love (dffsciio, which la 

1 1- 
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tmej otberwiiK it is lust (tupiditas) . . . Thiia is 
true IqvCj that cleaving to truth we maj live aright 
O’rEAfs); and lor that reason we eontenui all iiiortal 
things except the love for men whereby we wish them 
to live aright. Thus can we profitably be prepared 
even to die for our brethrenp as the Lord ■ Jesus Christ 
taught ns by bis exampla , . . It is love whieh 
nnites good augels imil servants of Qod in the bond of 
holiness^ ]'ains us to theiQ and them to uSj and sub¬ 
joins all nnto God/' Augustine eontinuea: Quid 
est auteiu dilectio vel charitas . . . nisi amor boni ? 
Amor autem alieujns amantis eat^ et antore oJlqnld 
aniatiir. Eoce tria sunt; amaiig, et quod amatur^ et 
ainor. Quid est ergo aiaor, nisi quaedam vita dno 
aliqua copiilans^ vel oopnlare appotena, aniantein 
seiJloet et quod amatur? Et hoc eitutu in eitemis 
carnal I bus que amoribus ita est; sed ut aliquid pnrius 
et liqnidins hauriamug calimta oarno ^endaruiis ad 
animIIHI. Quid amat animus in aintco nisi animum? 
Et illie igitnr tria snot^ amanSf et qnwl aiisatnr;, et 
anior/ Truo love id a luvlog desire of the goorl; 
love is of the person lovingj and with love sotne- 
thiijg i& loved. Then there are three; the lover, what 
is loved, and love. Love is a kind of life uniting the 
lover and tlte loved. This is true in camal loves \ 
seeking purer draughts of life, spuming the fleshy we 
rise to the soul; and what does soul love in the friend 
save soul ? 

This pagsEis^^ indicates the completeness of Augus¬ 
tine’s couception. Love, dil^ctiOf that which esteems 
and cherishes (from also iiieludes lovers desire 

1 Dt Trinitate^ VUl^ 10-14. 
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{miwr). Love hag a gelf-assertive, ac^uLsitive^ de&ir- 
OU9 elemeot; hence when perfect^ ig twofold; perfect 
wish for the beloved's welfare^ and desire of union 
with the beloved for oae^a own seiFs sake^ and the 
beloved^iS sake as welL Here is all of Flato^a concep¬ 
tion of love I and Angustine has already indicatoii 
how he win now complete the thought with something 
he did not find in Plato hut in Chriet ** We must 
love all things with refet^oce to God, otherwise it 
ia Inst. Inferior creaturea are to be used (utendum) 
with reference to God (ad I>eum)\ and onr fellows 
are to be enjoyed (/ntcndiiTa) with rEfeTence to God, 
ioivard G dd; go thyself, not in thyself ought thou to 
enjoy (Jtui) thyself, hut in llim who made thee; thus 
aJao ahouldst thou enjoy him whom thou loveat aa 
thyself. Therefore let us enjoy auraelvca ond our 
brothers in the Lord and not dare to surrender our- 
golvog unto ourselves^ downwards as it were.'^ * 

Lust is an unproportionEd thing j in leva all motive 
and desiro b proportioneii in the only possible uni¬ 
versal pro portion jnent, unto GocL Thus Augn Stine 
Qompletes his thought of love, by relating every feel¬ 
ing and every person, ourselves and all whom we 
love, to God; tMther lies the standard of proportiem 
August ine ha.s carried thrmigb an analysis of what he 
felt: Thou baet made us toward Thce^ and unquiet 
b Dur heart until it rests m Thee. 

Tlie Chridtian concEptioo of love was more com¬ 
plete thnn any pagan thought of love, But what was 
tlie actual compass and range of feeliogs generally 
approved by the Church of the fourth and fifth ceU' 
1 XJh I3C. 13. 
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turiea? How did that compare with the range of 
pagan emotion 7 What elements of pagan feeling, 
what pagan limitations of feeling, paased over into 
Christian emotion ? 

The idea of Clement of Alexandria, that only with a 
Boul pitrg^ed of emotion can a man attain the logos' 
Christ, is connected with other phases of self-testi-aint 
and retiiLnciatioo taught bj later Greek phileeophy; 
these^ being part of the tltne’a prevalent mooda and 
ways of thinking, were introclnced inta Uhristiaiiity- 
The philosophic pain artsiiag frorci life^a short uncer- 
tainiieB comes to Christian bouIe as a motiTc far keep¬ 
ing disengaged from life's affections and affairs^ Says 
Gregory of Njssa: ^“^The moment a husband looks on 
the beloved face of his wife, fear of separation seizos 
him. One should keep disengaged from the *Egyp- 
tiaii bondage’ of this ILfe^a deairea ajid cares. It is 
sad to care for what one cannot keep forever j and 
how can man on earth keep anything forcTer, though 
he love it never so paasionateJy ?” ^ This might have 
been written by Marcus Auralius or a HindDO^ it rep¬ 
resents a llellenistLc mood of the time thruBting itself 
into Chriatianityj a mood of mortality dlBheartcncd 
with itself. Lifers tranaitoriness hun no pain for the 
ChrLstian. With the goaptl’a assurance in his hearty 
ha nead not shut himsalf against human loves, 
ertheless, such thaughts as these expressed by Gregory 
so maka part of mortality's uhnrt vision, and are so 
continually borne in on mnn by all his life on earthy 
that they entered Christianity to stay for many can- 
turiea. 


1 Ota chsfi. Ill, W, 
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There wie^ how^evetp Christdaus who ^poke ag^net 
of the affection&j reoognizifig that mieh a 
principle was pagan, while Chri^tiainitj called for the 
use and development of nil oleTnenta of human nature. 
It ifl azL error of the Sloka^ says Lactantiusj that they 
would out off all emotions — deaire, jojj feflj^ aud grief 
— as di&easoB of the human being i the Peripatetics are 
Udt so fLir from the truth in teaohiug that the affec¬ 
tions^ as a part of human naturej should not be rooted 
out, but moderated. Yet they too are wrongs for at 
times it is right to rejoice or grieve greatly. Nfan 
should not moderate the a^ectionSp but regnbite their 
oauaes. lie who rightly fears. Qod ifl a man of right 
fortitude^ and will not fear pain and death, which it 
is unworthy of man to fear^ "Where there are no 
vices, there is no plsee for virtue; as there is uo place 
for vietoiy unless there be an adversary* There can 
be no good without evil in this life. Emotional desire 
is, as it were, a natural fruitfulness of souls (ajf^efas 
iyitnr^ ubertas est natunxliB cLniiaoritm). A. wild 
field will bring forth briars, but a cultivated held good 
fruit I and when God made man, lie gave him emo¬ 
tions (oonar?no/iones) that he might take virtue.^' ^ 

A greater man than Laotantius also maiptained lliat 
affections and emotions w^re elements of Christian 
life on earth : The citizens of the ssjrcd city of God 
in this lifers sajouming, living according to God's 
will, fear, desire, grieve, rejoice* And because their 
love is rightly diE^ted, so are these feelings of theirs. 
They fear eternal punishmoot, desire eternal life, they 
groan in themselves waiting for the adoption; they 
1 LacUytHuj, |Hvfn€ JTufiZbtfcf^ V, IS-IT* 
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fear to bIb^ they desire to perHevere, thej grieve in 
5ina, and rejoice in g&od works/' ^ 

From the greatness of his natiire Augustine recog¬ 
nised the emotiDus, above all the love of never- 

thelcssp like many otlier ChriGtlfm writers of the early 
oenturiesp he was deeply affected by pagau^ and espe¬ 
cially by NccHplatonic, LLotight in Lia conceptions of 
Supreme blesEedness in this life and hereafter. Christ 
liftd set the Kingdom of Heaven above allj and men 
might enter Even here on earth; the life absolute, eter¬ 
nal p is of supreme worth for men; and on earth they 
may receive it^ But on earth the Kingdom must be 
entered and eternal life attained in ways of action 
according with the realiLies of human life La its earthly 
conditions* Christ set forth a plan for truly perfeet- 
ing the eartldj lifep a scheme of hunian progress, in 
which mankind must participate in inoJes of action 
suited to earth* Afan shall not on earth strive to 
tain unearthly, and flo for this life unreal, states of 
bliss^ !N-cither in the synoptics nor in the gospel of 
John does Christ set forth as man's highest goal on 
earth any mystical vision of God or any mystical 
union of the sonl with GckL Hero on earth comiuun- 
ion wntb God conies through doing His will in faith 
and love and knowledge, Nor does f-hrist suggest 
tliat love's service shall cease in the Klugdoin of 
Heavem 

But the Christian FathcrB, steeped in the moods of 
the cenfcuiies wliieh found their pagan expreusion in 
Neo-platonism, and, looking forward lo the hnal, mys¬ 
tic, meffable vlsjon of God, felt that this vision wan 

1 Auguatiae, t/dp* iSef, XIV^ 9. 
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the goal o£ life on ea^h. Even let the believer's 
soul, purged of its dross^ naite with Goi The CLrls' 
tiati brought into this mystic union the clcinent of 
love—a great reality^ But otherwise this goal with 
Chrifltian* aa with Flotiotis involved the ignoring of 
lifers realjties. ChristhLiiB as as ^eo^platanists 
were struggling in earthly life to reach beyond it, ont 
of it^ after what is for man on earth unreal Here 
was an abnegation of this ILfe-s real loves and acta 
and knowledge. TVlLerieas hy a fulhhnent of them 
all man does the will of Crod according to the gosjiel 
of (i^krist^ 

^ Ttift iiTi<1«r1yis^ Bmr laj-lijQM. Thfl lalQt iyutaina of Qmk 
philosnpfaj w«re of rotianuiKtiaD. T7iM La Olofttlf Irue uC 

latnf SttrscSsui} And J7>e«^platoitisiEi wa* m. atriTing in Osft way tj( 
unropil fantAsy after llui which the patb^ ot actinBJ hanna 

llte BJid tnQw]«4;lg« mm bnd AhAntionul. loo, ii rpaancia- 
liob—of the real. ^LmiEar ideals, which won Id AU|)prtt 9 oti# aide 
of btUnntL LLfo or dream away frcbi a] I i»f iU rcaUtijeaH Ihe Chrianao 
Fathers wtiK bd h^lhg IhLa ChriatijiiiltyT which WiiS h gD&pcl of fut^ 
Jilenentt AttAlnoient aIhoIiiUL There eeuld bo qe more Cobiprehcq* 
sine ermr ihan to direct Ihe falne3« of lift, whtch was ChriiiL’i 
jwl, tOWAtd goalfl of apalhy, of AupprC9^on of Itiv'i olenHDtd, of 
aa-atkl'jjii ^ or eTM toward goaLu oi inacti th layjtkiifiii- Yet thin 
wna dune id the third,faurth, and ^(xh CObUirtqflr Baji Ab^^tine; 
'^ThllP tWb loves mida Ihcse two Bitics: tho love of Hilf athi tn 
dsspliiqj^ {lod iitAdB tho earihly dty; the kra of tkid Hveo to da- 
self made iba beaTBoly " (Cnv. /Jcfi The JoTie of 

Oi'd meAdi bOt-deSpLsIbfri but honoribj^ self; and for OhrliklAflS ob 
earth tha traa love of God mnstshow itSPJf lb dnJn^ eoitii^a datEci 
bbd llvEng oak earth's full Jlfe^ and doC In abaujJoEiJbE aU for dEWOma^ 
thoDsb the dreoma be of Ho&vea. 
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OF FAINAS 1^ A CnEiaXlAlf 

SY&TI!1M QP LIFE 

L Or^^iTu q/* 

Fbo 9 $ the thonghtfl of An^atine And LaebmtiiiA 
regaining lo7e and the emotions akin or oontrary 
to itj we may turn to the practieal deeiaion upon 
these EiiatteT9 given by tho Uvea of Christiana* Was 
there some fnode of life de^nitely determined on;^ and 
80 strongly and widely followed au to repreaeot Chria- 
ttan sentiment ? The problem wast What humaii ferh 
inga^ what loves and interests o£ this world, t^hall the 
Christian recognize as according with his fnith^ and 
A3 offering no opposition to the love of Gtid nnd 
the attainineut af eternal life? It was soired hy 
the growth of an indetemUnate asr;etici3iifi within the 
Christiao oonmninities, whjGh in the fourth century 
went forth with powor^ and peopled the desert with 
anchorites and moiiks.^ 

Monastic! sm was ascoticisin j it had also motive!? 
which were not ascetio. The original meaning of 
from the verb is exercise for the im- 

1 In tbi! FdPawfqg term inchDrit^,” or hermit-,'' f* 

Used to zQeu3 k soUtuy aacetx; t«rin roc^hk to mama a 
af mi mwatlr or mDomatlo WDimiialtj. 
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proven! eat of the facilities e^terciseiL More eape- 
ciallj it signifies the practice of acts which exercise 
the aoid in virtue or holiness^ sad acts, however 
psiaful^ which have not this object sie not ascetic A 
Prayer, intended to move the is not ascetic^ nor 

is sanrihce, if intended to piscste Him. But snother 
elcmeat is so universally present in asceficism that it 
may be regarded as essential j this is the thought that 
matter^ or, at least, the nmterial and iunmal side of 
hnmno nature, is evil, Aflcetic practices proceed on 
the idea tliat the deaires representing “ the lusts of 
the flesh are evil^ not merely in their exc^sbos^ but 
in their normal upemion. And the purpose of ascetic 
acts and abstentions Im to increase tnau^s Bplritual 
nature, and purify it by suppressing the senses. To 
the ascetic, norma! comiort, not merely its abuse in 
luxury, is ovilj so js normal diet, and not merely 
gluttony; not only formcation, but iJ1 sexual inter- 
cDUJiSe and every mode of life that may bring desire 
of it. Asceticism^ then, is that course of life which 
AuppresseB the senses, purifies the soul from sensual 
deeires, and exercises it in virtue. The ascotio act or 
abstentioD is that which haa this purpose. 

Christian inonasticlsm was to be ascetic in this 
proper sense, in that its object was to purify and 
strengthen the monk^B soul, and make it such that 
it Would nnt fail to win eternal life. Monastic abne- 
gat ion had as a further motive the love of Christ and 
the desire to help on His kingdom. In mouaaticiam 

itMj imrpaiit. DT the cognate purpoH of AOqndriDg eptcifle 
fXkWHra, WM prTOHDt 3h Uie niu^tiritiiuiof IcdihEL A«celloS4ta; it Vni 
J^roseat Lu Ib4 mfldfr prurLiceft ot (iue) Gmik uoctidvEi<- 
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the ^eebio prmciplep that the seiLsea are erril and 
Ehould be &nppre^sed, continually joins with the mo 
tdie of sacrifice for the Kingdom of Heawn's sake. 
Thus ti^e sjHtem keeps itaclf in part accord with the 
life of Him who came eating and drinking and pro- 
daimlng no fasts or penances or colibacyj but annouTic- 
ing the Kingdom of Hea^eiij and hiJdiug men Jive 
unto it in loTe of God and man^ according to whose 
words there might be also etmiichs ~ as other martyrs 
—for its sake. Out man mnat be burnedp another 
most give qp his goods^ and a third renoqncc hiH 
heart’fl love —for the Kingdom of Heaven^a aake^ and 
not liecauea marriage la lower than Tirginitys The 
motiTss of such sacrihct are not aaceticp but Christiani 
Still another cousideration; acts which may appear 
ascetic are a natural accompaniment of penitence. It 
18 the instinct of the repentant soul to mourn in sack- 
cloth and ashes. When the sinner^ stung by love of 
the ijmeihedp turns to penitence, hia heart cries for 
puoiahment Or he may have fear of hell befora 
him and seek to undergo temporal in order to avert 
eternal paim in eitlier caso^ pouance, self-BagcIb.- 
tion, may have motives which are not ascetic. When 
St, Martin came to die, he would lie only upon ashes ; 

and I have sinned if I leave you a diSerout eu ample/' ^ 
Centuries afterward^ when Cmur de Lion —no monk 
and no saint —was dying;, he would he beaten, hang¬ 
ing head downward, in penitence far his a Los, What 
moiivea entered these deathbed insisteDcea ? Some, 
at least, that were not aacetic. 

The earlier ethical ideals of Greek philosophy 

I SiilpEtsiiu Sei'fnu, Epiit. fH. 
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included i coni^idfirattcji of tho ^holt^ natnpQ of 
mKQp with subardin^tioii of thi pbjsac&l to the 
spiritual elements. From Plato onwanlp there was 
a growing teodencj to regari} the soul as supreme 
and to Und human welfare \n the soul's freedoin 
and Independence of cirQumstances. This was the 
stoical ideal. But, though Bseetie in tendency,, stoi¬ 
cism was not aeceticisni, since It had no thought that 
matter was eril^ and that the soul should therefore 
be purged from sensc-contami nation. In its own 
way It reached the fxsncinsion that the emotional 
side of man should be suppressed^ Heo-platonisnij 
howeTcr, held that matter waa evil, and so pre¬ 
sented a philoaophic basts for ascetic livings which 
was inculcated by its philosophers. Much in the 
life of &t. Anthony might hare been rationally based 
on teachings of Plotinus and Porphyry, whose Ethics 
laid such stress on the pnritication of the soul from 
the cantaminatlan of matter and the ties of seoseJ 

Bo in the hirst three centuries of the Christian 
era^ ascetic thoughts were familiar to HellenicaUy 
educated people. As Christianity spread among 
thom^ their understanding of it was affected by con- 
ceptions derived from the later systems of philos¬ 
ophy. Yet it does not follow that Hellenie ideas 
were among the direct causes of Christian monasti- 

1 Tnere Is at leut CBA UnUBDic note Jd [ha Ath^nsjlaa 

Tita 3. : wten piaar JMiiigbt Atinii94]3r out, ImportoF 

Dftttt to Htt him and imitmta kis diEciptino^ Antbaur^ aftar LirtjDtjr 
ytiri' SoUludfl, cAmirforTb Lit harcnIlTaf^ir iiiktiil«d iii liiainya' 
tsries Mfl PU«4 wiih dlrlua apJiit. HLi poul wju pure, arid niidlj- 
tUTbfid hj grief or p]«iflDr«; ha appearsd like a nian id evtrj waj 
gnided hj nuon { Vita .dnf^U, S<£- 
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cisHir Gre^s Tvere onlj dikttAntes La 

Asiatic practiceBf never virtucwDa, Clement of Alex- 
Andria and Orig'eii maj tlieinEelve^ have been indu* 
Hncea in the growth of Xeo-platoniain* At least their 
teachings were aUcctad hj prevalent spiritual condi¬ 
tions which had likewise much to do with the evnln- 
tion of Flotiniis^s system. Againp Gnosticism was 
in its moods akin to much in both the Alexandrian 
fathers and the Alexandrian Keoplatonists. It was 
ascetic and distinctly dualiatic^ And dually through- 
Out arthodox Christianity there was very living dual¬ 
ism in the strife of devila against Christ's kingdonn 
Many of the menp Chriatiaii and Fagan^ referred to 
in these pages, were not of Hellenic birth, but Copts: 
Odgen, riotinua^ Anthony, were all Copts- But it 
is not safe to ascribe the insane asceticism of the 
Egyptian monks to the fact that many of them^ like 
Anthony, were of this race, and so leas rcaacnahle than 
Greeks. Origen was the greatest intellect of the 
Eaatem Chunoh, and Plotinus was a supremo meta- 
physiciam The hr^t Christiaa hermits and monks in 
Egypt and elsewhere wrote induenoed by the snpersti' 
tions and ascetic practices of the countri^ in which 
they lived, quite as much as by influences coming 
through literary or scholastic channels. There was in 
Egypt a moss of lore upon the conflict of Set and his 
evil host with Horns and his host of powers seeking 
vengeance for Osiris slain ^ and the genius of Egypt 
had always occupied itself with imagining scenes of 
the future life. These notions may have aifeeted the 
imagination of the ChristiaD hermit and monk, prepar¬ 
ing him to evolve his marvellous combats with many 
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and the cnridiLs elabomtlon cf liLd expe^timuj 
as to the life to come. It is moreoYar certain that 
Pachomius had been ooeof a band of Sorapis reclus^s^ 
before boeomiog a Christian; and in Mu dailj life and 
ascetic practices as a Christian hermit, and then aa the 
head of a Christian monaatery^ be must bare been 
influcnceii by the habits of his former ascetic lifov 

But it wotiid be an error toscek the source and power 
of monasticism among the circumstances of its early 
years in Egypt. It drew suggestions from its Egyp- 
tian eovlrotiment j and the hermits of Egypt tended to 
carry asceticism to the verge of insanitj — but bo did 
he™ its of Syria who appeared nearly at the same 
time. Still greater caution is to be exercised in look- 
ing to the farther East for iafiueooeB upon monaaticiaim 
The ascetic life in both the monastic anti the recluse 
form had been common in India for centuries before 
as well as after the time of ChtisL Hindoo inHiiences 
extended north and weat of India, and, in conjunction 
with Persian dualism^ touched Mesopotamia and the 
enatern Medilarraiiean lands. But any Brahman or 
Buddblsi inEuenue upou Christian monasticism cannot 
be ghowm 

It is possible that far-Eastem or Hellenio inhuenca 
affected the Jewish communities of the Esseues, who 
lived lives of eoutineDce in modes approaching the 
monastic type. As to whether Christian monasticism 
in its tom was inEuenced by the Esseues, or by the 
more problematic TherapentM described in the writ¬ 
ing upon The Cantemplatlve Llfe^ attributed to Philo^ 
it may be aald: the writings In which these ancetic 
communities were described were known in Christiaa 
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cticlea^ anil may have fumiali'ed snggeatioTi to CTiriJittaii 
mopks^ But netting more. Mouaatk-lsm aroao from 
within Christiaiiitjj not from "withonL 

The circumstances of the early Chriatian cominuiii- 
tiee wera ench ae to develop a sense of opposition 
between CbristiaRity and the pagan world. The life 
of the ('hurch -waB many-sided coidiicfc: to advanee in 
spite of imperial persecution and the pagan people's 
hatCj and to preserve the Christian faith as delivered 
to tlie saintaj and keep the lives of Christiana pure 
from cormptiom Christiaidty waa militant from the 
be^tmmg. The Lord had said^ My Kingdom is not 
of this worJd.^* The condict between Christ and the 
World wap a matter of universal life j and its setLlng 
forth in the goapel -of John might be miflunderstoocL 
How was the Church to rcalisse that all positive ele- 
mente of life were on the side of Christ ? In the 
first epistle of John, the opposition between Christ 
and the World is absolute. Likewise in the A poealypse 
all is cdnfilct T-o the seeCe eye is disclosed the final 
storm, and then the peace of victory—a new heaven 
and a new earth, tears wiped away, no mope death, no 
more mourning, no more but the water of Uie tree 
of life given freely to him that is athirst; he that over- 
cometh shall inheritt and shall be a son of God. It is 
all a vision of the verity of Christian warfare, shortened 
in the coming of eternal peace: “I coma quickly t" 
** Yea^ come, Lord Jesns,'^ criep the lierart of the seer. 

For such a mighty conflict with the world it behooved 
a Christian to be an athlete with hsfl loins girded. 
There was no time for other matteTs while the conflict 
ragedf which was so soon to be crowned with victory 
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at the coming of the Lori Should Clmatians hamper 
themEeJveg with ephemeral (loineaatic ties ? The con¬ 
flict was atil merely with political cnieitj and popular 
ta^ j it wai^ a warlttre to the fleatk,—to the deatii of 
the aoul or to tlie death of ain^ whereof fledily luatd 
are 00 great and foul a i^art. These thoughts came to 
comniimities touflieEl by conceptions of the evil nature 
of mutter ami tlie cravings of the flesh. Hence, be* 
sides oonsideratious of the incompatibility of marriage 
with absolute devotion to the Christian warfare^ there 
soon came the thought that, although lawful^ it waa 
not as holy as the virgin or celibate state. This is an 
ascetic thought^ while the remainiitg reasons mill* 
tating against marriage spring from the desire to 
devole one*ft life entirely to other purposca. 

There was no liisparageiuEnt of juarriage in the mind 
of ClirisL no misprisal of the life of those whom God 
had joined together* But ovpTythitigp as call might 
coinop must bo Bacrificed for the Kingdom of Heaven, 

— and there are aome who are eunuchs for the Kingdom 
of Heaven's aakci blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God. Such teachings received speeisJ iider* 
pretation, perhaps l^fore tbeapoatolic ago was past. 
Here the mind of Paul is not the mind of Christ. 
The uposGe secs how tiiarriage may conflict with tlie 
deinands of the t^^hristian life; and hia way of stating 
this—the unmarried man miDdeth the things of llie 
Lord, the married man mindoth the things of his wife 

— is indicative of a ceitaiu disparagement of marriago 
itaelfj a disparagement which appears la other of his 
uttoranees** 

1 Sm 1 C«rr Tii. Biil.1 rf. Zodtle'r, etfi., pp. 14H]hl4fi+ 
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A current of Bscetit; life may be traced In the early 
Christian communitie!^- There are hints of the ap- 
iJTOval of celibacy for Chriatian teachers in 71# TetkA- 
ing of the Twdve Apostles ; apparently at the date ot 
this writing tbero wei^ classes of men in the Church 
who ahataincii from marriage.^ Soou approval of ceU- 
bacj is shown in both orthodox and heretical (Gnostic 
and Mootanist) circle* 5 it appears in Justin Martyr; 
it is strong with Cyprian, with Clement of Alexandria 
— and the deed of Origen Lb well known. After the 
third centnry, Christian writers ate welhnigh nnani- 
mous in sotting the Ytrgid or celibate state above the 
state of matriago*" 

Modern Bcholarship bos corrected the earlier exag¬ 
gerated views of the comiption of the Hainan Empire. 
Yet periods of declining strength arc necessarily cor¬ 
rupt ^ in com;mrisoT} with the amount of strength and 
virtue existing^ there is a greater proportion of weah- 
□ess and evil than in a period of advance^ however 
rough. It was a phase of declining strength that men 
and women sought the gratification of their passions 
while shuiming the responsibilitieB of marriage. The 
sexual intercourse of the inhaldtaiits of the Roman 
Empire was dispruportionstely illicit. Sqeh a eondi-^ 
tion tended to disparage marriage. Sternly the Chris¬ 
tian Fathers eondenmed the corruption of the world. 

1 \% 2 f X], 11 ^ And U 4. 

* E^plKous w(^r« thfc monk JfxriniAii And ttid pnabjUr VL^ilan- 
ttm dC IaLAet part dC tkH IdeltUi CBOtury. SeellUi And WAC«t 
J!>^rf0iiar^ if ChrUfioA Bio^raph^, Basil, dt 

nnuHCiQOnrtd «aflciiJip rwfpolxH ihal a RArried niAn hu iP|4«r 
responsibilkttDt tbaa a moo^n end tbal mAiriAd li hArii«r ta lbs4 
■zlcbt. 
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Had they been fre^ from nseetiB tendencieB, they 
might have J poked to the elevatiCD ol marriage and 
the fostering of family life aa the true remedy of the 
proTaillog diaaglutenesa. They would have deemed 
tuarriage pnusewortlij and not merely permiafiihle. 
But now they eouJd not lielp looking on celibacy aa 
the higher state. In Christianity all but the best 
inoura disparagemeut With Christians, to aesert 
that celibiicy is best ie to assert that marriage is not 
good. The Church Fathers could not close their eyes 
to the need of contiiniing the human race, nor to the 
plain Banetion of matriniODy in the Scriptiirea. But 
for these two facta, the Church of the fifth century 
might have condemned marriage unconditionally. Ai 
it WMp the Church lauded celibacy and gtadu^ly re¬ 
quired it of the clergy.^ 

The early Christians wlio lived as celibateB from 
ascetic motives ’were not an organized order and ap¬ 
parently practised no anstcritieB^ ItappearSp howeverp 
from the Psendo-Cleinentiue Epistleep written near 
the beginning of the third century^ that at that time 

1 Anj reiuJmg much patristJe wHUng li a^tmiEatud thm 
«Sl«lil to wbieta thiB Btrufflfr with e«talj liut flJkd tho thoiLchti 
ud iKCiapled Ibn HtrcEiElh ol tbQ Aathmij stnis^^llDg VriUi 

aiLhy demoiij || net u bmpHaiiDlKllT^ of tba iEAt# of l|u 

Churcb. CbriAtiKcis h*d to wrltbe- tiw hinii l vwat free Irifuii. UiAtf Ituti. 
Giniigtogly Um FKlhen idmit tlut ^crLptiirt HlwlioiLi 
ftbd BQ it 3 b pot EittBr ftlitl. Sa)*a Jcniiafl; " Laodu DuptlaA» «ed qqls 
mlhl virgipw gflparniEl " Fji. XXU, A4 EuiifKAivnif f 3^, a coni- 
poaStlep wbldbi hmil grut inCpEDce pt tlun. Ep. CXXl!, to 
[kmetii&B, ft virgin, is Dui qaitn » fli±riEm«. In tb^ EpiBtle to 
Euitpcbiom^ JBrairk9 ftJH i»nf1de31l tlin nDEHUcoElc FnuoiiB ft^ainsL 
mnrriftgt: '^Namn enim mllen cum uorp p«rglt ftd pmeUnni((b.p 
f 21 ); nnd K 4 PmliiabnTT lUficcunB to bull'm AMceUca, 
ratr. Gru^.,yaL XXM, coi. Sl&. 
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virgin 9 and nelibateg cnnatitnted recognized classes 
■within the cointunnitj. Certain precepts apply to 
them, and certain modes of life are recognized as fit- 
tingp ospeciaUy for the men belonging to tbe ascetic 
class of wandering preachersj let these avoid womens 
and not lodge in the same houses with thEin.^ 

The functions of these preachers were gradually to 
bc! assumed hy the clergy. But the celibacy which 
they represented could not contioue among elo undis¬ 
ciplined body of men living within the com muni ties. 
Those who would keep their virgin state needed bar¬ 
riers between their temptations and their principles. 
It were best to withdraw fj?om society; ascetics must 
become anchoritosj they who have -withdrawn.”' 
Here wa^ clear reason why fisceticism should betake 
itself to the desert. But the solitary life is difhcult, 
and beyond the strength of ordinary men." Solitsxiea 
wonld be forced to associate together for mutual aid, 
and then would need regulationa under which lo live. 
So anchorites tend to bceome c^nobites j munasticism 
begins. 

Withdrawal from society and aasociation in order 
to render eaistenoe tolerable were cognate phases cf a 
general movement, the begiimingB of which naturally 
are obscure. At the close of the third cetituiy an 

1 Sm Two Litton on Virginlly/^ Atiii-Moate Vdl. 

Vni, p. &1. ; lisa A. nArikOck, Die 1 'MdJ o-CleiDBiiLEuls^jstieu 

Brief a da Virginime Utwl die EuteluhEliif d» Mi%u4;hlLbmnap'' Sfleen- 
dar Her/ia llWl, I, Thano pttwcbiyn 

appareutly wett tbosDcscwrt td tie prQi^bntfi and loatiluira referred 
to Jo UfidiAchi^^ XI, dEiC. 

* From 

CiiisLnD^ CoFif., SIX, 3-^, 
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aeoetic an!] scliolaytic a^^oci&tioa esisteii jiwr Aleitiiii- 
dria under the leadership of pupils of OrigeuA But 
already Anthony, the archetype of anchorjteaj has fled 
to the desert of the TheliaidJ Even this man, itu- 
passioned for isolatian, was aoon suiTDimded by those 
who yearned to eruulate his eicample. The desert 
became full of solitaries, who neverthelcsar aa they 
withdrew from society, tended to draw together for 
holpfulnesB OP Otlification. 

Aothony was tlie marvellons devihfightmg recliiBO, 
A comnmnnl life was not to bis taste, nor did its regu^ 
latian lie within his genius. Me weis originative only 
as an e^Lamplo, and formulated no monastic rule. Sueli 
Was to CDsae from his younger con tern porajy Paobo- 
niius (2S5--345 A.n.), who dwelt in upper Egypt, and 
began his ascetic life as a member of a Senapia com- 
nniuity of recluses. Afterward he became a Christian 
and the imitator of a mighty ascetic named Falsemom 
After seven years of discipleship he departed to an other 
placOj where there came to him a vision comnaaiiding 
him to serve the human race and unite them to God. 
IHsciples soon gathered to Jive under his direction. 
This was at Tabenno, on the right bank of the 
Opposite Dendcrah. Paehomina ordered his growing 
conimunity, and prescribed a regula for the life of its 
niembera. They increased in numbers, and groupa of 
bretliren went forth to found other monasteries, the 
memliera of which also lived under his direction. 

J op. effpp. 

* Tbs nnJorLtjr of Bcho]j,ii ragjArtl ihv FiVa ASrtibed ta 

Athaqaeiug lu gefiHinc, fiec^ ZrK-]ilErp op. jaa- 

Aatbonf diod in ibe yeoz itiStl:, at ailegod of iOS 
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His re^uJa was the firat foirnulatecl code of monastic 
life. It directed that each monk should cat a^ 5 ?card- 
ing to hia needSp and labor according to his food and 
strengths It also prcacrilied common meala^ to be 
taken in silence^ and the manner in which monka 
should sleep, three in a cell; also their drcfls^ their 
faatings;, their pray eta, their treatment of strangerej 
and other matters. The regvlu did not demand ex¬ 
traordinary ansterities^ nor imipose burdens beyond 
hurmin strength. 

In the generation after Pachomius' deaths when 
the monks of Egypt, of Palestine, Syria, Mea^ofKitaniia^ 
and Asia Minor numbered many thousands, the great 
St, Basil of Cappadocia wrote (5^) in the 

form of quest ions and aneiveta. Their extraordiuary 
disorder and confusion made them difficult to follow 
as a rule of monastic life. Yet they were gene tally 
accepted in the East, and strongly inJIuenced Western 
mouasticistu. 

Thus in tho East, beginnmg m Egypt, Christian 
asceticism leaves society, flees to the desertt secludes 
itself in hermit cells, and orgauizea itaelf in monastic 
life. At first it is extreme, doing acts of atisterity 
which could but craao ot brutal iae; then in cominuni- 
ties it regulates Itself^ restraina its insanities^ betakes 
itself to labor, and in Christian humility bows its 
neck to obey. It ia regulated hy tlie Church through 
Basil. 

The fundamental principles of labor and obedience 
arose frotn the nattire and necessities of monastic ism 
and from the spirit of Christianity. The solitary 
recluse must labor to supply his wants j associated 
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monk El Mii^ likewise labor, aji d may labor to better 
advantage bj a diTuion of tasks. Both recliiBe and 
monk must Jabor also far the where withal to e^ter^Lse 
charity and hospitality, virtues which the monks of 
the Bast did not lack. Xo less important was labor 
as a discipline. This was recognized in the reguia of 
Paebomios^ The recluse, too, found labor a nccessityp 
if he would retain sanity of mind and body. Only it 
was charaeteristie of the lack of practical purpose in 
the beginning of the mOTement, that hermits often 
set themselves absurd tasks, as they practised pre¬ 
posterous austerities. A man like Pachomius^ find Lug 
himself at the head of a conuiionity of monks, would 
direct their disciplinary and other labors tu usefulness^ 
and their ascetic practices to the reasonablo exercise 
and betterment of the soul. 

The hermit iiiust labor, though he had no one to 
obey. But from the first establialmient of a monastic 
community, obedience was a necesssiy principle of its 
existence. There must be rules, and obedience to 
them. Ohrifltianlty emanated from the example and 
the words of Christ It was conformity to the one 
and obedience to the other, in huiuility of soul as a 
little chiltL The authority of the Lord was personal, 
and given to Him from aboTC, not depending on human 
cleoticn. From above — from Christ — came the an- 
thqrity of the apo^es, and so on downward in widen¬ 
ing ebdes, ever from above. It fell in with general 
Christian principles that monks should obey an abbots 
This also fell ip with the habits of the East, where 
authority emanates always from a in an Obedience 
also sprang from the manner of monastic origins^ 
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whm admiring iiermlta gimiped tbemEvt^lTes around 
cnB whom tliej ]i>oked upon m tkeir sapttiot in 
wisdom and sanctity^ 

The principle of obedienoe m assumed hy tbe rule 
of Fach-omiiiSj and becomes explicit with Ka^d, the 
first regulator-general of monasticism. This mighty 
episcopal saint lays stress upon it, htet caution be 
used in permitting men to enter upon monastic life 
and take its vows; after that^ a monk who refuses 
obedience commits deadly sin. A monk shall not 
follow his own wiU, hut what is aet by others. in the 
West, more maaterfnJly-j monnatic life was to be re- 
Dunciation of the individual selfisli w\ll^ and the doing 
of the commands of God^ given through those who for 
the monk were Ood^s repreaentatives, 

U the Christian churches had been kept continually 
in the purifying fires of persecution^ ascetic devotion 
might have continued to find witlun Ihein ;SCOpe for 
its energy and safegnardfl for its life. The perBinjuted 
and the martyred did not need to emcify the flesh 
in the desert. Whenever persecution ceased, laxity 
of manners and morals invaded Christian communi- 
ties. From ihe time of Constantine^ it beciiine con- 
venieot for the world, evil and good^ to cloak itself 
with Chriatianity+ The tremeodoLis increase of mo- 
nastici.^114 and of the eelibatc life even outside of 
monasteries^ wag the answering protest of the fervont 
Christian life. The anehoritfl and the monk do 
not represent a flight from i>erBecutiDn, from hard- 
shipi or from danger, but a flight from luxury and 
aim Not in times of persecution^ hut after the 

^ Hkif./fiHuM (Ah XU. 
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f-hureh liaii this world's peacH^ tlieir tenB became 
thoiLiandB.^ 


^ Ih tbt writlnp 3 ol tbe Fitbeiii, the miiiyn Are caJled Chrlnfi 
alhlAta^ ; AUiftnosiuBi it ft were tui whn wnfte iht Ian tafitic bat 
tifi'ble Life of .i |®a xh^i lEim ta AutlkOTiy. An¬ 

thony tobcclvnil bifl aBeatic life iti Lbe ilesert !U iiii ocLdiiI n'arfare 
ivitb devLU, iIlb Ilia Lc^rd. Bj hfa vJi’t^rLEnB ffietr imwcr 

’n.-vAkcEKl, imd caiiib I&m evil doELfd ihej wcirlt Ckriit^a 
Fuliewfin (i^Cta Tifd S. diiiaufi^. 41). Autlmiiy bjsbtii the "eod 
Ohris.LEni] fiijbt, not For his Qwei Miri] mlvm. The aUiry of AmlKcvjiy is 
IhTOLi^hout a mtcpjy of the life cif a d^Toie*.! tnab, arLiTe in love aad 
L-eoaliceiica to elL who COme lo him ; " AmJ ft WM an if a plipsirlan 
hail Wti j^iven by God to E^pt. For wba, in prief* n^et AnLholiy 
and did not retum rejofcfnj^? Tt^Tjo ^aniD mnurninj; for his di>e4, 
iLDd did not fortliwUli put uiT hta Borrow ? Who cafrae In anj^er^ and 
wan Hot cijkbTerted tn fraendnhip? Whnt ponr ami loW'epifitrjdl 
naan met hlnj, who, hearing him and l 4 K 5 liln[j npon lilm, dJd nat 
dc?iplKe wealth and CODBOle hiJUBelf in big iioverty? >fhat mnok, 
having been bej^lecllDlt eanie to himt and l>ecafHe not alM^ngcr? 
What yonnf n^an, having came to Lbo mountain and seen Anth&ny, 
did not forthwitli di-ny himaelF pleafliirp, and love temiieranof*? 
Wlio. Wlmn tempted of a demiiU, irhran to him, and dfil OepI fliid restT 
And who eamo tronhled with doubti and did not fi?t quictneas of 
mind ? "■ —Fjif4i S. .^nlpmtfp H7, 

tkraiH of the thon^htg Inspiring tbo l7io ^nfooti reappenr in 
JemtaeV letter to HeliridoTUH fKp, XIV), In which he e^horta ihla 
wavering ninuk la tever all liefi ami afT^oHonfl; Do not mlEid Like 
ontreataes of thnw deiWOdotit on yau,, eonie to the deSMft and fight 
fur Chiiat'B imme. If they helleYi; I n Chrlal, thej wilt Eononmgo 
you ; if tlmy ilo tiEtlp— let iha dead bury their demt, A tnntik can¬ 
not he perfect In llll own land ; niit lo wish to be perl-Tf't Is a iln ; 
leave afln and come lo the de«rt^ The dolcrt Iovm the nakeiL 
deu^tip hlooDiIng with the flowers ol Chriatl O Eolitiade, 
Whence am brought the SKOUM of the elty of the tlrcal Kingf 0 
wlldcmcra rejoicing elofte to Gedl WIbat would you, httilher^ in 
Iha world, — yon that ure gmater than the wnrld? Tfow long aro 
tka ahadcH of roofs to opprtes you? How lipcig Ibe dnngHan of a 
d ty^i emake^ Believe me, 1 He more of light I Bo you fear pnT- 
erty f Christ called the poor' bleased." Am ycEl terrified at lnl?or!.^ 
No athletHa without sweat la crowiied^ l>o yoa think of IckhIT 
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Chj the other hancij in the fifth century, quite oppo 
Bite cauBee aJfic operated ta mak e monk^. From the 
time qf Mutctub Aureliua, the Bomau Empire hjid been 
weahcning in nuntberia and m spirit; Btrength conld 
be restored onJj from the Cduses of its destruction, the 
bnrbariuTia^ A groat ruler like Dioeletian qould but 
arrest the downfall; and not for long was to be real¬ 
ized the promise of renewed imperitJ prosperity which 
Gone tan tineas reign Beemed to ofTcr+ Tt was vain for 
men to shut their eyes against the approaching catas¬ 
trophe, Aiaric sacked Home in 410, and the Eoman 
dream of eternal empire was brokem So Angnstine 
began the conipoattLoii of the ** Gity of GcmI "' ; it was 
hardly Bnished when he lay dying in bia episcopal 
city of Hippo in Africa, with Hie Vanduls battering 
down tho walls^ At no period has the civiUsted world 
felt barbarian destmetion so closing in around it, 
JSomaans or5it mtf, writes JetomE,* 

The troubled condition of the world and the disastrous 
oulJiKjk fed monasticism^ The athlete of Christ went 
forth from the community as from a bed of luxury. 
Now cowards fled for feaj: [ and many gentle souls sought 
the quiet of hennitago op monastery* Tbia also shows 
the elasticity and adaptabiUty of monaeticiamj that it 

fatth fern nnt Imnfftn Do yo« dread the iq^rand for limbs 

OOMUmeU with Liaur Tha naa wSlh joa. Do« Iha indnit4 
Tucaaaa of the dfip^rt ftl^ht y&n? Jn thfl mind wiJh In 

DEwa jeur ikin Ttvughka withQgL liittu ? Who ia osce 
WMimd In Piriil nimdfi not to wjwb And Id k WoH* heu: 

Lfas kpohllo BDHwvring: Ths Sufferiuj^ of tlo preaaiit Ume %n not 
ICI tw comimrod with thm Rlnr^ Ut oamn whl^^h iJull W reTaaled in 
ofll You ara tow pleMunB-loTiuK, bnjtbrr, Lf jon wfab to fnjolc* b 
tfaii world ftbd hcTwiitar to rtl^ wiUi Gkriit.^' 

1 Ep. LX, A4 fffllfwfomin- 
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couJd gather numbers frooi so many sources and be 
strengthened by the accession of opposite characters. 

Although Christianity was an acti're and nnlitant 
rebgioEip a strong infiuence making for the growth of 
monasticism Lay in the im pulse given by the Christian 
faith to the conteniplative life. Among pagans dbtu, 
in the Erst centuries of the Christian era., had cnmn a 
yearning for meditation^ m may be seen in the lives 
df many Keo-py thagorebkns and Neo-platoni^its. There 
are moods of drowsiness rather than meditation^ which 
need no incitement beyond indolence. Otherwise the 
growth of the contemplative Life requires a debnite 
cause. With the later schools of Greek pbiloao^ 
phy such a cause lay iu the yearning for union with 
the divine, and in tlie growing sense of inability to 
reach it through mod^s of active reasoning. Sheer 
contemplation of the divine^ which transcended dchnite 
thought, might bring a vision of it* with ec^tatio frui¬ 
tion. Such feelings fcMitered contemplation among 
Neo-platonists, who had but the great mystic, incon- 
ceivablCp unlovable One to contemplate^ But Chris¬ 
tianity brought new thoughts of God, and a rush of 
loving feeling which struck the believer's heart with 
a new passion for the Omnipotent Lover* What 
greater fulness of love and lifcp even here in the 
deshp than to dwelt in this ? How could the believ¬ 
er's thoughts leave it, any more than the Inver would 
dispersn the golden haze of thought of tlie belovedp 
which in her absence enfolds his being? 

God was an exhaust less object of ineditatiou to He¬ 
brew psalmists. Cbnstianity deepened the spiritual 
life, and fltkd it with, love’s realities- Monk and nun 
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might Uto in contemplation of thpm. Such contemn 
plation filled the heart as 17611 as miiid,—this swoet 
Chriatt&n wifo contemplativat this all-beloved Rachel, 
for whom even those active soul a who have Leah for 
their portion must yearD in fipiiitual bereavement}^ 
to have this, is to be like iTary, and' sit at the feet 
of the Lord —and did not the Lord sajr, Mary hath 
chosen the better part ? 

This fulness of spiritual life and love, which Chrie- 
tianity brought has always been a power makiitg for 
manasticiann The L'hriatiau uiYa contemplalh'a, with 
its wealth of love as well as thought, might satisfy 
and enrapture thousands, while bat few could have 
held to the pagan 0H>f which Aristotlfl 

declared the truly human life, and which Roethius be¬ 
held stamped on the garments of Philosophy. Women, 
as well as men, might love Christ and think of him 
alone) but no woman and few men could follow Ario- 
totle's or Boethius' loveless /!,'« Even 

when the pagan contemplative life had become one 
of attempted visioning or ecstasy, os well as one of 
thought, it was eo empty of real and definitely directed 
feeling that it could not bold its votaries. Such fan¬ 
tasy could not people monasteries, much less nunner¬ 
ies. In the Christian vita conrsmplatbja, there often 
entered a lave intense and so personally directed, 
toward the bridegroom Christ, that tlia life which held 
such love was bo life of ascetic renunciation, but one 
filled with the fruition of fulfilled desire,^—a life 
ecAtatio rather thnn aacetic. 

1 9m s bemUtnr puMSg* ip Gresory lbs Grcnt’a Ep, I. 6, 
Teoeiittam, sad the ktpaaiDK Ux«gory'i IHaltigU 
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The mana^eiBiii of the IVeat bears tbe relatdon to 
Eastern monaaticifiin whioh bo nmch that \e Latin bears 
to what Ifl Eastern or Hellenic, — the suggeatiDn cornea 
from the East and is aC!cefited and made into some¬ 
thing different bj the West* which puts its own quaJi- 
tics into whatever it receives, Ko definite fact cr 
single principle distinginshes Western from Eastejtn 
monasticism. Monasticiani brought frem the East its 
original moods and aims. Western monAsticisnij at ita 
beginning^ is not consciona of a new or different way 
of lifcj save in the modificatioii of eotne detnila^ as 
where Eg}''ptian diet and dress were plainly utifit for 
Gaul. Aa in the Ea8t» ao in the West^ tlie early great 
founders of monaBteriea or monastic orders begin their 
ascetic liT-ea aa solitary hermitSj with no such aim as 
the subsequent couraea of their lives were to shape for 
them.' They all desirCj through solitude and asceti- 
cimj to free themselves from the lusts of the fiesh, 
audf renouncing the worlds to live m contemplatioD of 
God and love of Hlnij and in the assurance of eternal 
life.* And as monasteries come Into esieteuce in the 
West, they are set far from cities, with stricter pre¬ 
cautions against corrupting intercourse with the world 
than had been taken by the great regulators of Eastern 
monasticimn.^ Hot in its beginnings did Western mo- 

^ Pachoiialiu aarl BuU lia the Eut, MsTtls Torn uad 
d( 'Saj^ In ti® W»t. 

> TkLft mood ii mo wllb Grogorj ihv Gmt Ifaat it iaddeju 

bis llfv fad tb» rj nnd b^oune 

* 15«scdlpt'i j^^la farbids lnt«JvourH wLlb Ube nn'^n 

iLrlbgttbUy than BaaiI. BuU froM bmva moauieH®! eiOet, 
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doaticum look forwiud to its career of world^hrmtian^ 
ization and world-dotninaiico. 

Moreoverj some fEaturcfi wMch Trcd-e to ehiiiaoteriza 
Westerii munAsticiarm liad pre viouBly sIlqwii th^solvea 
id the Ea^li Fot examploi moiimtiD life in the Weet 
wafl to be temperate, and not estravagant in its austeri- 
tiea. The wild ascetieisni and loortihcation of the 
fleah which had dieticguMied the monka of Egrpt 
and Syria never flonriahed in the Weet^ But it had 
been condemned io the East hy Faohotnioa and Baail 
before the West posseased comm unities of mooka.^ 
Again, the West is actt?e and practical Western 
monks were soop to be drawn from their cloiffters to 
episcopalj oTen j>apal, duties. But this had previously 
happened in the East Basil the Great, the great 
monk^bishopj preceded Gregory the Great^ the great 
monk^pope, by two hundred and fifty years 

In fine, in Western moimsticiam tiiero ate not to be 

io iliat mtmki conld iLcti of ebartf 7 . He wu oho lets itrljig«iit 
la lorblddlna illleh»urao with buns. Soi Basiri A, Cap, 

33: B, HB-m; ilia cU., p. ISO; GrStTmaciieT, 

£^ulun^ MtnidikUt elc-, pp, 42^ 43, 

^ ffTDupa tjf C&iteni htinnLti biiV« rKei^ed tb^lr uwjd^ 

tium ipetiEi] Mcetk] ’ the who At« do 

food, CwlM. IV,22; thm Om»H SoiomEU, 

Jr«., VT, 33; or tha BtylltM, tlyito who Eml luted St. Sjlnaoii StJ- 
Utca by dwelling on Eopi of pillunAi »o Fifo Hanctl ^imeonii, 
Migne, F^ir. ini , Vol. 73, wi DM ■ Dclehtya, Lm Styllt^, fiaint 
SjmMn et m du Tol. 5t 

(IKIb). pp. BS-tfia, rhw people, to bo mare, me hcnniU, mthtt 
th*n ncpblui jrt they mnetiliali ^nin^ezid BO granp of bennlti 
or iDonkfi WB4 ovi!r tn the Weil c*llod after uij epHlAt form of 
IMtUrUm prirtlHKl by them, for Ibe reMOD thmt eilnnie ud 
renmrtihlfl fonne of MoiUclEBB Wm not practiiod b the Wmi 
^ See BwL, A, IS-aoj iSS-iss. 
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found novel creation aud new purpoaea conEciouflly 
conceived. Wbat paaaed from Eaai to West was 
altered by circuiustauees, and modified by the Weatem 
character and the exigencica of the adinnoe of Chns- 
tian civilization atnotig barbarous peoples. Uncon^ 
Heionsly Western lUDnnsticiHni became filled with new 
enorgica and inspired vrith new aims. 

Some early diatingtiisliitig traite of Western manaa^ 
ticism can be pointed out- In the fourth and fifth 
centuries, the Boinanizcd West^ retained gomething 
of the order and Lutellectual definiteness which marked 
that most ariginal creation of the Latin genius^ the 
Roman law* The West was more capable than the 
Eaat of formulating rules of conduct and of ordering 
them in practical acbcnica of living. It was stronger 
than the East in the pot^^er of self-oontrol and self-dis¬ 
cipline | audit stiii preserved more of the youtliful 
energies of life. Accordingly, Western mouEiaticisin 
floon evolved a regular order, a regular disciplme^ and 
a power of obedience aud command, which Eastern 
rnouastmism did not possags- Hence on ordered and 
regular corporate life waa attained, the members of 
which were txaiued in like effective modes of discipline. 
Monks and abbots becaiuo as privates and officers of 
an army ^ they could carry out oommands and exe¬ 
cute euterpriscs In obedianco to authority. And that 
authority tended toward a unity at the ap^x, — Rome. 
Practically viewed^ Eastern mouasticism remained ean- 
templative, pointleaS:, iDefficieot^ while in the West 
monasticiam became a mighty and mightily directed 


^ T>i*t Is iu iaji ^'ardi Airies, GbdJ^ I'^Ji uiU Spsia. 
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power, oltoti directed anew by tb& tnbellig^nee and 
energies and devotion witbin itaeli. 

In the moral life alsoj Western monasticism orders 
and ita niJea, Humility, obedieneO;, chaa^ 

tity, and other Christian virtues had been ioLinlcated 
and praetis^ in the East. But in the Weatf moral 
piecepts take form as a regular and possible code of 
daily living for every monk, and a code coostltutlng a 
syatematic education in the Christian lLFe_ Moreover^ 
Western monjisticiBm becomes more completely Chris- 
tian than its Eastern prototype, which contaLned much 
Hellenism, and sometimes was regarded as a philos¬ 
ophy, or as a way of life based on Itnowledge and 
wiiMlom. Western monaatkism tends to omit the Heb 
lenism, while it codiBes the Chriatiaii principles of 
Eastern monasticism, and completes them with more 
absolute conceptions of Christian faith and lov^e, such 
as cam0 to Augustine and to those he iuHnenccd- 
Asoetic tendencies began early ip I^tiii Christianity. 
A wide interest in the celibate or virgin life, led in 
retirementj arose in Eome near the time of Athana- 
sitm^ sojourn as an enile there, about the ymr {UO, 
There was much material for manaaticistu whenever 
the movement should seek the soli tilde of the waata 
places. Theae modes of ascetic living were encouraged 
by the three great Latin Fatherg^ Jerome, Ambrose, 
and Anguatine, with whom, two hundred years after¬ 
ward, Gregory the Great is ranged as the fourth great 
Father of the Latin Cliiirch, and arch-laborer in the 
establishment of monastioisnn 
Of these great leaders of Latin Chiistianity in the 
fourth century, Ambrose directed a cloister of monks 
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near M i Inn ; Jerome wrote ^snthiisiastic and estravBr- 
gaiit letters to his admijferflj urging the virgin life, 
which he hiniiself led, whether in Home among ador¬ 
ing wonten^ or in his cell in Palestine, where he also 
cGunselled and directofL The youngest of this triad, 
Augustine, from the time of his canversion earnestly 
advocated v irgin ity% Late in life he wrote a “ 1 ibellum ” 
as a Tfigu^ti for a convent of nortb-African nuns,^ The 
qualities which were to distitiguiBh Western monastic 
cism speak in this writiugH It does not discuas; it is 
not enlightening or educational; it lays down rule a 
for the nuns to follow in their dail}’' life, orders them 
to hear the “ libellum read once a week, and—let them 
give thanks to Clod when, on hearing it, they find they 
have carried out its precepts. Augnstine'a ** libeUum ” 
was not a comprehensive monastic r^idit / bnt its di¬ 
rections were clear. loehoate as it was, it presented 
a mode of daily life and governance which any nun or 
monk could understand, remember, and follow. The 
Roman capacity for dehnite legislative precept is here. 

Before Augustine wrote his libellum, men who had 
e^petieEieo in monastjc and anchorite Ufe began to 
write. Rufinus, friend and enemy of Jerome, trans¬ 
lated freely the Reguia€ of Basil, condensing the 
matter, hut introducing no order into that chaosJ In 
other Westerti writings the practical aiid legislative 
genius of the West may be observed ordmog monaati- 
Oism aiid preparing it to be a way of Ufe fit to accom- 
plish tasks other than Eastern monks had dreamed of. 

1 Kp. \nt, -123 A.D. 

^ Prints Id YoL 3 tif I.qtm UulitctiSiai, Qotlw E^ffiiiarum, 
pp. iiid up of IJOU inapouiiEiiusl. 
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First are to be noticed the writings of Caspian, ths 
Western eompiler and arranger of the data of monaa- 
deism j and then the Western regalae, the legislative 
documents proper^ which direct and order the life of 
the monk. 

Caasian wrote two works upon monaatieiam. The 
earlier of thesOp written between the years 419 and 
42 Gt waa entitled CoEnabiortim et de octo 

pTiiicipaliuM vitf&r-itTn Temediia Uhri XJl} Tt pre¬ 
sented a picture of Egyptian monasticiBni. His Later 
workp the Coidatton^Hj composed between 426 and 428* 
purports to give the diseouises of Egyptian abbots, 
edifying to those who should seek to perfect them¬ 
selves in iQOEastio virtnes^ The names of the abbots 
BTG given ^ and the Cbpifurrones probably reflect their 
utteranqeH.* Cassian was not a legislatorp but a coni- 

^ For Uj* flte d 1 Caasipijj, jwrljlipi a. naUvfl cC Ghal (dr. 360 - 
dr. piBlegoibBiiK to th& t^Mlatlon of Ma worJw by E. 0. S. 

QlbloaH ia J^aC/tprj, Vol. 'M toriiHi. CHaflun,/juf., V, 

4, sajm tljflt Antaanj Bald that % moiik BhonM not go t* Oda tnUA to 
lAarn iill ibe virtiudi bat go- tn Bcckiog lo ItSTD from CAcb 

th.Br vtirtiM In whlcli fafi axotHr fit. B^all iht Great tr^vellKl threiy^h 
£gypt. Fil^tlne, CcEilb-Syrls, iind MeacipotMilSu to ^ aotnlly uichCM 
rttai and tnonka. Tbui many tiuishud their edqesUon in natiftkliffl. 
CampiK alHo iho trip pf JerPEna and descHlial by dorona ta 

Ep. IDfi^ Ad £u^^pcAium. 

■ F&r CEimpka, hp npotta tiip dEflcaniao ijf Abbot Mmm of tb* 
dBH€rt of S»t# Lip<rti Iha acopB and pntpoSv of moiiHlic Ufe^ Siyi 
Mns^i td Arulotel^ahr-CloBrnniac way: " OnLhas artea pc df&rfpll" 
naa acoppp quabdam^ Id »t doatluiionain^ et folH, boo eat haem 
pfiiprJjLiii iLabani.'*■ Tba Rlirgdoiii of fTaavBn, la the- tSDUk.'‘a floal 
foal; but WB may dtltiagiikib b«tWBBn that ud tbe meohv wblcb 
forra a anbiLdlary wn ^: " Fldla qnldettl nuatrap proroulonla nt dial- 
DSP* ta^um dtl HU rejpiinu cqElomm m, dntiDmtfo vow. Id aat 
anopfn, condl*, mine qua wi tlioin d-Qaoi impppaJMIo fiit 

^UBbipiajn puroalro'- 
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piler of infarmitLoiL He doea not give positi^^e direc- 
tltjtia for the dally life af manka, but a By&temfitia 
pre sen tat ion of monaattc customs. He may be ex- 
peetad^ also, to set forth the ethical ptineiplea of 
monastic is-m in snuh a way that tihey can readily be 
made into a mode of Ufa. 

Ln the preface to the /nafffidei he saya that ha 
will not speak of the niiracles wrought among the 
niunkg, but will set forth tho 'Mnstitntiona and ralea 
of their monasteries^ and especially the orig^iosj canses^ 
and reiuediea, according to their traditions^ of the 
principal vices, which they say are eight/' He believes 
that nothing wiser can bo fonnd for the West than 
tho ciistoms and rulea of the ancient monasteries of 
Egypt or f"alestiiiG^ except that^ owing to the dilference 
of climate or habits, certain details may, for Gaiib 
ish ifionkSj need to be balanced by borrowings from 
the other parts of the East. Whareiipon, he tells in 
the first book what he hrm observed regarding the 
dress of monks in Egypt, In the s^ond and third 
books he describee the ^‘ modua canonicuB” of prayers 
and psalms by night and by day. The fourth book 
explains more generally the institutes of the retion- 
cinnts, to wit^ the monks, those who renonnee this 
w'orld i their probatiou before admission; why they 
may not bring anything into the monastery; why 
they must lay aside their clothes and receive 
others from the abbot | and otter rules for their 
daily life and oonduet. The author gives many 
examples of the proficiency of the Egyptian monks 
in virtues of obedience and humility, and he quotes 
an abbot’s disconrae to a cjuididate, in order to 
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show how tme and spiritual must tw the moiik^a 
reuiLDciatioDv 

The author pa^asesp at the begiiutifig of the fifth 
book, to a disnussicoi of the eight prineipaJ vices of 
moTmstio life which aje the following: jos- 

irimargrae (gUtttony)^ g«fiw intpr^treioinr gtflat: contni- 
xecuiidHin formaitiOHhf feiiiiaa ^larg^riacy 
quod intvlUgitur at^nViOt ffel nt pmitritts Exj>nmaiur^ 
mmr pecMij^^ guaafiim iaap, gNMifiiin 
atviiitiE, quod nnxMas dm (oed(um cordts^ sc/hfintiim 
^wod sonat vana inants gloria^ 
stiperbiae.^ ^ 

This series is given by two Greeks^ Evagrius Pou- 
tieus (d. cir. 40l)*aiJLl Kt. Xilus Abbas (d, eir. 4'M))* 
They descrilie thfistc eight vices and speak of their ill 
ejects upois the mouk^ they also mentton means by 
which he may Qvercoine them. But Evagrius is too 
iDexplicit to afford practical help in daily life; ami 
NIIub is discursive and rhetorical in his Comuieids 
on these vices and Hiesr remeiliea. He ia also touched 
by the Eastern Hellenic apathy or absence of deaiie; 

he says, is the strong defence of the rnonk 
agaiuat triatitia {X^^) and other vices^^ 

It is unrertain whether Cassiau was acquainted 

1 Oel thu ttim kiniiB of nM ItvchiId] m li« a jnunJr. JUiU Uie thrcfi 
r«bQbASlt3et3l, »ee C^piL, lUf. 4r-6^ uid coiniiare Bajail, TeniiDn 
Eeif./u$iii» ( 4 }* S. 

i JruLp V, L 

* 'iVrm>AE»F vr^ tmw (Da OCtO- vil3oi]i CofliUH 

U^jiDlbiiaL {jallaadibi,, SmhteiA Pulmm, \'1I, 513. 

^ Ili^ Ttar urita jT^ CcM> flpiHlibuanaaiiliKi!)# 

Gnt*e.^ ^d 1. The Gieijli nanie^ft ai^ r 

iS.pCai^ XTL 
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with these writinj^ of ETsgriiis and Kilos : Ms treaU 
ment sometiinea clusely theira;^ at any rate 

all drew fraTP tha ^ame general HOuices. EuL tlie 
Latin writer b more explicit and eyateiaaticp and 
more practically helpftil in getting forth the remedies 
and showing how tlie monk may direct Ma efforts 
toward perfecting himself in the virtues wMch are the 
destroyers of iJieise faults/ His exposition of the 
eight vices and tlieir remedies conatitotes a coherent 
schemo for perfeotliig the monk in the virtues of the 
Christian life. The vices are treated as if they were 
spiritual diseases; rules are given for their diagnosis; 
the remedies are stated with directions as to using; 
and a Tegimen of virtuous thought and conduct is set 
for the convalescent soul/ 

Moreover* Cassian’s expoeitioti rcprcseiits a scheme 
of life in which the ethical principles are Christian, 
not pagaot stoical-eclectic for exainple. They are not 
self-reliant principles, but religious; prayer and the 
grace of God enablt tho monk tu fuliil them. And 
the seal of Christianity b set upon this mnuastie 
schemB of life by holding pride to be the worst of 
sins for so it is from the Chri^stiao standpoint, being 

^ Kr^r, CQltitJUfn Eva^Hus, f&,, Ciip. V^J^a^ wilb €rt»Uli3, 

Intt.f X, l-a, 

■ All three Trriteri re^nJ tbuM viHfiua vlcei soiaeliiiipi u vICM 
or er[1 tbiiughtA OF and EometlroLiy ftH ikpiritit — 

■F/Fi'ri^Erj, *nkip^ ^-^-p Tapi'CLEi: lajjiw>ii| Ei^-o^riui'; 

mud nottce Nilua^ tlllo. Skid tli3e of CsMian to Boot« V tq XU 
of iLs IfuL, ** dc JjffrElu ^rulrimsrgpSfr/" exc. 

* Sm;, CsEaiso^H in-nttanfit of frtif/ffa and dHcf/fl in Booti 
IX m*\ X at /ttJf., slMO, (fijMstWIyp XU. va liw jymjitoma snd 
nunedlafl of ijpdrlLiisI pfridc. 

* /ast., Xlt. ^ 1 ai 
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& thing Belf-reliant and Godndofiflntj wibh none of the 
spirit of the little ehild- Pride might be a pagan vir^ 
tnej in Chriatimiity it could only be the worst of vieea. 
Kootingit out loeana the EapuLdouof the pagan apirit 
from Cbrigtian ethics. In Benodiet’a still more con- 
struct! v^e e^poaitiop the chief Clifiiitiaa virtue is bu- 
inilityg pride’s opposite. 

The greatness and Efficiency of the regula of Bene¬ 
dict of Kursia^ did not lie ia ita inventiTe originfilitji 
but in its wise revision and constructive rise of mo¬ 
nastic priuciplea and experience, A tabulation of the 
special resemblances and divergence between Bene¬ 
dict's regulations and those of hig predecessors would 
not give an adequate idea of hie regula. Ho was ajc* 
quaiuted with the writings of J erome and Augustine ^ 
but appears to have made chief use of Basil and Gas- 
^an J It ]& doubtful whether he knew of the regula of 
hia contemporaiWp Csceariua of Arles. Using his ma* 
terials with disorimitiatiou^ he added to them from hia 
own apirituaJ life and from hia experience as director 
of inonlis. 

The regula of Benedict gained tiniTergal dominion 
among the monks of the VVest^ Biiperseding other 
authurltieSp Compared with the regulan of Bssili it 
was aa a clear and ordered code is to a mass of qnos- 
tions and answers, No one could find a definite and 
explicit ^nle of conduct in Basil 5 Benedict’s regula 
ivas just such a rule. Again, the works of Cassian^ 
though systematic, contained no regula. Yet the 
neceasary principle of monastielsm was obedience | 

^ 4S(MH3 A.D, of Monte CabIdd, 529 

* Hu tead ifae reglllu yT BtkaU ia HuUiiua' laLla Taniiaqi. 
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Sfl it needed n definite law ^uthoritativelj pre&Cfibed. 
The rule of Csesariua of Arks wsks micb; bnt it wm 
too abort, and left mueli unprovided fot.^ The rtile of 
Columban lacked definite directiens for tte detnils of 
daily living^ and was excessive in its ascetic demEmdE. 
Benedict's rule was wise and tempemtCp definite and 
explicit iti its regulations for the gnidacoe of the monk 
through eanli hour of the night and day. 

"Where the regnla of Benedict differed from any of 
these writinga^ it differed by con taming more of the 
distinguishing qualities of the Latin West It embod¬ 
ied and expres^d these in so far as they were j>afising 
into monasticism. The Roman qualities which made 
the Eoman law pmcticai, definite, orderly^ and compre- 
liensibla, appear in Benedict's regula, and distinguish 
it from the regulie of Basil. The authoritatiTeness 
of Rome distinguished Benedict's reguLi frum the /n- 
and Conla£hn^^ of Cassiau; it was law and 
not discussion. Its suMcieucy of detail and clear 
definiteness mode it practical and Roman^ while dis¬ 
tinguishing it from the regiiJ^of Augustiue, CmsariuBi 
and Ckilumban. And Beaedict'a regula was sufficiently 
strict, sufficiently Etem, and a/lapted tq the ehnracter 
ami needs of Westem monasticism. Few writings can 
be compared with it for cffectiTe combinnti&ti of re- 
ligEOus precept and practical direction. Discretime 
praecipriaf semone lucuientaf is Gregory's coiument on 
it^ 

Potent ibffuences mp^ic for its domiuaucej it was 

1 It la -aat OTflr two folio la tffnp^. Sm IlDlsteitlUft, Oodt^i 

, h Pip- 14S-14T; MigaO;^ I'uttr Lttlr. C^- ICSH. 

i i>laio^., n, tHiap. 3U. 
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authoritatiyely recomiriitiTi^ecl by Gregory the Great 
WliereaDever Lis activity reiicLed, there reacLed liia 
mflueoee in favor of moiwisticiam and thei regula ot 
Benedict.^ Ills sueceasoria also xealoiLElj favored it 
Gregoiy' and hia auccessors, however^ did not Lap^u 
jvccidentajly to advoc-ats Benediet^a rule instead of 
aome othei^ but because it was the best. The fame of 
Benedict’s piety and of the niiraclea asoribed to Lim 
may at first have promoted the aeeeptance of liis 
regnljij which in turn increased the inai'vela of the 
great saint’s legend. 

In order to make clear some of the q^UftUti€R of the 
BenMkU r^guia nuaictchommy its ethical prefepts may 
be noticed, atid then the character of ita niom speciEc 
regulations. The former are contained mainly in the 
prologue and in the fonrtli to the seventh cliapters^ 
and thus are grouped together In the brst part of the 
regain. In spirit and letter these precepts are reli¬ 
gious and ChristioUg with no traee of stoleo-pagan feel¬ 
ing or principles. They are simple and frE^quenUy 
Biblical in phinEje- Considered individually r they a to 
direct^ pertitieiit to daily lifCj and widely appUcabk; 
collectively^ tliey constitute a complete scheme of re¬ 
ligious ethics and n consistent mode of holy livings* 


1 ThaHi Lbe TQgiils of Ik net] kit rOAChoil En^Kimd witb Aiii^LuilnE] 
ol S«, i^DBrnllj, HrLituiMict'erp BtHfUHitip, 

pjn, at-71, bnnfaineTp dlidioresELiEiiKlM the effeeL of Uio iIIbILd- 

flilflliiii ^ qaiULliM iif l^guld Ah iinportuisL -inn:iiEiLarHD» 

nr^i Lhfti tLfi haaaka of Mnnto C3 skIik>, ofti-r tbo nkstruetlon of tJjClr 
p^nnaitery bj tbo LoTnbAtrti \n iTiSO, went to Uodh*^ bjiiI were ^veh 
ft ckktcr tiH-Ar lbs 1 jutrsii lay Pof* Pelagltld, Gregory pHnle«fl«jr. 
Gfffiorj' becftnsa [wpe iu TATI!. 

Girgory isys ibiit Bohcclkt's io^h wu a radfiotiaii of bla life. 
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** Hear* O aotty tlie precepts of tlie master and 
inclice the ear of thy hearty ^ freely accept and fulfil 
the aduionilionE of the good father, that through the 
labor of obedience (o^o^fewliae liihorem) thou mayest 
return to HLcn from whom thou hast departed through 
the desire of disobedience.^ Thus the prologue opens 
with words of eithortation addressed to those who 
would leuQunee their own wills and take up the anus 
of obedience to fight under the Lord Cliriat, and in all 
their etriTingg torn to him with instant prayer. The 
prologue sustains throughout the opening note of 
exhortation, and speaks in tones adapted to iiupre.ss 
an humble, obedient and devoted mood upon the 
hearer: Let not our evil act^ distress Him who 
thought us worthy to be nailed sons| that the augereii 
father may not di.^inherit his sons, nor the angry lord 
give over to everLasting punishment those wit'ked 
Bervaute who will not follow him to glory.® Let ns 
arise from sleep, as the Scriptures hid us, — and keep 
our tongues from evil. Xford, who shall dwell in thj 
tabernacle? pprothors, hear the Lord answeringi 
He who goes without spot a-nd works justice; who, 
speaks truth in bia heart, and whose tongue speaks 
no guiles who does no evil to his neighbor; those who, 
fearing the Lord* are ngt elated over their due otiser* 
vances, but, knowing they ean do nothing good in 
themselveSr say with the prophet: Kofc unto ns, O 
Lord, not nntq us, but unto Thy nanie give glo^* 

The Lord says in the gospel, Whoso heareth My 

^ CL r^aJia xUt* 11 in(J 32,1. 

*nfKl Is ]Odk-Hl to both iLsmaster ud u/a/Acr tlajaneh tb$K 
eptrELlDg 
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words and dof1:li tbem, I will liken kim nnto a wise 
niau who bnUt hia bouse upon a rock. Behold^ for 
the correction of sins, the day ot |:his life is accorded 
unto uH^ as the kind Lord saya, I desire not the death 
of a flinncrj but that he should be converted and live. 
Therefotep let our hearts ajid bodies be prepared to 
carry on the warfare of obedience i and what to our 
nature is impossible^ we must ask of the grace of 
God. 

The fourth chapter is a statement of the rules of 
the Christian life {inMrum^a arik sptritnaits) — 
in primin to love tlie Lord God with all thy heart and 
thy neighbor aa thjsclL Then, not to kill or steal or 
commit adultery^ and what we would not have done 
to U 3 not to do to others; to deny oiiTselves and fol¬ 
low Christ; to chasten the body and love fasting; to 
refresh the poor^ clothe the naked^ coin fort the 
sorrowing; to keep oneself a etrauget to temporal 
affairs (menffi arJtfrus /uc^re nlieiiion); to aet nothing 
before the love of Christ j to hold no anger, nor false¬ 
ness; not to retuiii evil for evil, to suffer injury with 
patience; to love enemies ; to bleos those who revile j 
not to be proud or dmnken, or glnttononsp or sleepy 
or eluggighp or a grumbler or backbiter; to hope in 
God; to attribute the good in ug to God, knowing 
that onr acts are always evil j to fear the day of 
judgment, tremble at HeU ardently de¬ 

sire eternal life, with the expectation of death daily 
with nsj to know that God sees us everywhere; to 
bring to Christ the evil thoughts coming to our hearts 
and disclose them to our spiritual superior; to keep 
our mouths from evil or foolish speech, and not love 
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much speakiiigp or qtter i^orda causing laughter^ to 
hear the holy readings {lecthne^ ^aFlc^c^^) willingly; 
to be diligent in prayer j daily with tears to confeas 
OUT ein3 in prayer to God ; not to do the desirea of the 
flesh; to hate our own will j to obey the words of the 
abbot, though he do otherwise himself j to wish to be 
holy sooner than to be called so j to fulfil the cotb- 
mauds of God In dally acta, love chaatily, hate no 
onCj have no en?yi love not stidfe^ avoid couoeit^ ven¬ 
erate the elders, love the juniors, pray for enemies in 
the love of Christy agree with thine adversary, and 
never despair of the mercy of God, 

If all these in^rume^^ta ortis spiriiiudiA are aedu- 
lonsly fulfilled hy us day and nighty that reward shall 
bo oura from the Lord^ as He has promised; what eye 
hath not seen, nor ear hath heaidi which. God hath 
prepared for those who love Him- 
The fifth chapter is devoted to the raighty virtue of 
obedience^ — sine mwra — bd befitting those 

who deem nothing dearer to them than Christ For 
the sake of the sacred eciTvice which they have pro- 
fessed; or from fear of hell or for the glory of Ufa 
eternal, as soon as anything is commanded by a 
superior (a as if it was divinely ordered, let 

him make no delay in doing it Those upon whom 
presses the love of attaining eternal life^ who do not 
follow their own decisioii or obey their own desires, 
but walk according to the judgment and bidding of 
another, living in monasteries {in cosTio^fis), desire an 
abbot to bo over them. Surely th&se imitate Him 
who said, I camn not to do My own willj but the will 
of Him who sent mo. Such obedience wiU be ooceptar 
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ble to God and sirpct to men, if wliat is ordered 13 
performed non f/qji'de^ non tepidiE^ lugi* ftinie, aiU cum 
M urmorio. The obedLence which ia yielded to supe¬ 
riors (majoribtiB) is offered to Godj for He Himself 
said; Whoao heareth you* Leareth Me; andj God 
loveth a cheerful gtver. But if the diseiple obeys 
with a bad wUl^ and with murmuring, be wiili not bo 
accepted of God nor will grace come to him from his 
act; and he will incur the penalty of those who mur¬ 
mur^ iinJess he make amends. 

The prologue of Benedict's regula eithorts the 
heaterSj ajffects their moodi and impels them toward 
ready acceptance of all that follows: the fourth chap¬ 
ter contains the sum of the precepts constitutmg the 
piety of a monk; while the fifth and siith speak 
more apecifically of obedience and silence. The 
seventh chapter is in itself an ethical system in which 
one virtue^ tliat is^ one fundamental principle of mo¬ 
nastic piety, is analjUcaJly expanded, to show that its 
fulfilment includes and requires a complete Christian 
life. Tlds chapter on the twelve stairs of humility 
is the great example of how the precepts of monastic 
and Christian liviugj liaving been gathered and sys¬ 
tematized by othercj^ are by Benedict's regula made 
anew into an organic unity fitted to constitute the 
life of a Christian monk. This chapter pictures a 
type of character. 

The divine Scripture calls to ua* brothers, aaying: 
Every one that exalteth himself shall be abased* and 
he that huutbieth himself shall be exalted. Thus it 
shows us that every exaltation ia a kind of pride. 
Therefore, brothers, Lf we wish to touch the summit 
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of CQntplete humilitj and raach tliat exalta- 

tion to wbidi we aaceud through the humility of the 
prie;seiit life, we must by our a^eodiug acts erect 
thoee istairi whieh appeared in Jacob's dream^ on 
which the angels wete shown to him deacending atil 
aaceuding. By this we should understand descent 
through exaJl^tidn and aaceut through biunility. The 
upright stairway is our life on earthj which a heart 
humbled by the Lord raisca to heaven. The sides 
of this stairway we call our body and soul; in them 
the divine aummous seta the atairs of bu- 

mility or discipline to be ascended. 

The first stair of humility is, ifj setting the fear 
of (iod coDtdnnally before our eyes, we never forget 
His corutnandsy always remembering Uiat those who 
despise Him go to HelJ because of their aina, and 
that ctomd life is prepared for those who fear Him s 
and we must guard ourselves eveiy hour from sins 
and faults of thought^ toDgoe, eye, hand, foot, will, and 
cut off the dcBircs of the desh, knowing that we and 
our deeds are always beheld by Him and told Him 
by the angels. 

The second stair of humility is, if any one, lotting 
not his own will^ delights not in fulfilling hie desires, 
but imitates in hie deeds that saying of the Lord, I 
came not to do my own will, but His who sent rue. 

The third stair jg, that each for the love of God, 
should subject hiiuself in all obedience to his superior 
(mq/ori), imitatiDg the Lord, of whom the Apostle 
says, He made Himself obedient to the Father unto 
death. 

The fourth stair is, if in hard and Texatious mattera, 
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anil even Trheii suffering undeaerve^ injnrics, w© obey 
readily^ and Vi^eaiy not^ nor tnm aside: He who per- 
aereres to the end shaJl be saved.^ 

The fifth stair is^ if we concen .1 no evil thought or 
privily committed sin when humbly ccmfessiQg to the 
abbot 

The sixth stair is^ if the monk ig content imdcr 
every deprivation and mdigTiity and whatever la im^ 
posed Upon him, and doema himself as but a bad 
workmaru 

The aeventh stair ia, if the monk not only call 
himself least and vilest of all, but believe it in his 
heart 

The eighth stair is, if tlie monk does nothing save 
what the reipila of the monastery or the example of 
the elders bids him. 

The ninth stair iSj if the monk keeps his tongue 
from speaking, and preBerves silence nnlil questioned. 
The tenth Isp if he be not prone to laughter; the 
eleventh Uj when the monk speaks, that he speak 
gently and humbly with gravity, in few words and 
rationally. 

The twelfth stair is, if thn monk not only in his 
heartp but in hia demeanor, show humilily always — 
in God’s wort, in the oratory, in the monastery, in 
the garden, in the road, in the field, or wherever lie 
nia3* bEp and always stand or walk wkh bead inclined 
and with looks fixed ttpon the grouniL At all times 

I Hor* sail nlBHwheiv, wbeq I have triefl to Incaljito the Eob- 
Qt Bw4lct'fl pftrAgmplu, T tuivn mnittoll kr tbi nkn of 
braTity m nmnbHr oE acf^pluim qiiDEatioiU, vlUcb sro admirably 
ch4e«n. 
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be should judge huaself guilty of bis ainsj saying in 
his heurt frith the piiblieim in the goapelp Lardj 1 a 
sinner am anworthy to lift my eyes to the heavens. 

The monk who rises by all these stairs of huroility 
will quickly reach that perfect love of God which 
sends away fear^ whereby all those things which 
formerly ho kept to, not without trembEing, he wiD 
begin to guard without any labor^ naturally from 
habit, not now from fear of Hell^ but from lovo of 
Christ and delight iu the rirtues,^ 

The precepts of Beuediot^s rule are strikingly posi¬ 
tive* preaetibing mther tlwm forbidding. The great 
abbot knew that vices are best eradicated by oultiva- 
tiou of the opposite positive virtues. So his great 


^ Wnh Benedict^H chapter Cn cVUlpAin Caas3ftlt, Jttff.i, 

IV^ UpCcJnllj Chlip. 33^ which coutiJns a llkfi ajranjrejBCDt 
d( Lhfl Theoa cbAptsis exf Casaiui purport lo oooi-siii 

the dlKdiinG or oa Eo^ptioa mtbdt la a Jitang mauK- Theinm- 
mary at th* otjd oi Chap. ^ ifl IptewtiuE In fonji: **Aadi ergp 
paocla oidhieiu, per q.[i£izL flcoode'rei id pcrlootLoDoiD audunom ainn 
uJLo Labors uc di^cultato prooTaiciaii. Prlttclpluru acstrae ulatli 
MB ^pleatLae Becimduixi Mriptoraii timor doEoini eat. De timora 
domioj nBAcltEir cojupnnfrtia iiJTitBrlAn Dv E!finpunctiO'Be oonlb pro¬ 
fit abnnTantiatio^ id at hhdltu coptaaiptiiA ooLEiJiuik rAJculm^ 
tnp), Dv fieriltat« hniuUitae procreatuTr huuiilLists pOMBratar 
nuirtlflcarlo TTklustatEun^ MoFtifismtlotio volQnt&tmn. uxtirimiJlur 
atqdo mimsflBfrDfit mUTOrta vltia. BypuBloDH vitbmfii rirlulea 
fnitiiedlit Stqiie HdOcrMCnnt- FtiUnJ&tiaDa virtqtuili pnritM CordLi 
vtqnirUfiT. Piirlt*ta cfirdiB fipCAtoUcie earitatbi pcrfDotlo pMsIda- 
tUr. The fons of thio AllintnATj rooaJ Eb to miipil Gota^ia'i ChslD 
of CanAatlsMii nee Tsylnr* JneiBJit T, p- SI^ DoobtlEffl, tha 

■yiH.hol[4?aJ pomber twElvo —flCffw atai™ ol hiLiniILtT--trODLHhatBd 
to the otMcmuco of tho HViOth chapter of Beaedlet'f TOfnla, jfifi 
U the fort that ITbap. 4 oonlaiTiwI liutxiiiiiflDta artifl 

ipiritiiaJlHi*'' I'mproflBod tbat tbftpter on. inodil&vaJ MifidJ-p wbo Wen 
oo food oi oortmlo Blgnib^^mni □oiaberfl- 
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seventh diapter say a little of that thief of Tices^ piiile i 
but sbowfl how to develop to the full that thief Chris¬ 
tian virtuEp humilityj which will leave no place for 
pride. The mouk^a soul shall be Elled. with virtue^ 
and not merely void of vice. Hag life ehall be positive 
aud not uegAtive.^ 

llavinj^ thiifl aet the principlta of the monk^s right* 
eoiisness so as to form a way of livingj the monastic 
lawgiver has yet an important task. The monk-a 
heart ifl iDclined to listen ^ he has received, his jessons 
in the principles of hig rightoousnesa, — lie is hnmblo 
and obedient. Eitt the days and hours of his life 
need definite regulation ; for his rule of life i& hmntl* 
ity and obedienee^ and he must have detailed orders^ 
in the tarrying out of which ha mny know that he 
is always obeying. Hereby will each monkp andj in 
greater measure, the order collectively^ gain the habit 
ami form of disciplined and eifieient obedience. 

Tlie remaining and by far the larger part of Bene¬ 
dict's rule is taken up with dehnite directi oils for each 
hour of the day and night And as Benedict's con¬ 
structive rishtcousaesfl appears in his statement of 
general principles^ so isK^nal practical wisdom and mod¬ 
eration, combined with requisite dLsciplinary strintnesBj 
are shouii throughout the more detailed regulations for 
the government of the incna&tery and the lives o£ the 
monks. Those general principlca had for their aim 
the attainment to the love of Ood and life eternal 
through the cultivation of the Chrlatiau virtues; tho 

I Thff tpirit of B0ti«dSci^H rule Ij la with tho Aia^nlal^ 

coDcaptinn of liii ^ — tho absence of rlfiibeoiuiaeaii: and 

love ol God. 
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detailed regiiUtiona have likewise the piupofin of per- 
feeting tLe niunk in tbeae virtuesj tJmt they may work 
their perfect Tvork,^ 

The rule proiiides for tho choice of an ahbot^ and 
points out what qiialitiea he Bkotild possess and how 
lie should rule.* That the choioe might fall on one of 
the younger monks^ atid that they also might speak in 
the counsel of the hrothersp**^ was likely to make for 
progress. On the other hand, the principle of sub- 
ordination^ for the most part of younger to older 
mouka, was rEecgni^ed in orders of precedence estab¬ 
lished among tbem.^ irorcover^ the abbot is to be 
obeyed as the representative of the Lordj and be¬ 
tween him and the monks were ranged the 
and the deaconsj to aid hia administratioii of the 
monastery. 

The mode of receivitig eandidateat aod their dis¬ 
cipline until the time of taking the threefold vow of 
^onversio nwrMfa^aJltl obowiitnliOj is oanefully 
regulated** And the regula haa definite and detailed 
proTision for all matters which make np the substance 
of monastic life* For exampleJt regulates the psalms 
and prayers and readings for the boiira of the day and 
nighty and for the different times and seasons; also 
the pnnishments for lighter and more seHous fanlte in 
monkSj extending to erpuision from the order; the 
care of the sickj the cookings and other necessary 
work for the monastery; the meals iiuid tbe measure 
and character of the monks’ food and drink, their 
hours of daily laborj their giarmentSp their manner of 

I C(- Ciwp^ 13* ■ Chspfc 3 Ukd Oi, * Chilli 3. 

* Chap. es. * CUflifk fiS, 
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flleepmg^ fuid their conduct when away from the 
monastery; $lm the feception of atrangerg, and the 
relationg of the iiidiiIlb toward uut3idara. Mon kg 
might not own property j * but this jrestrietion did not 
apply to the monaateiy^ 

Through these practical rogulationfl run deep chords 
of Christian piety ; aH acts are to be done in the spirit 
of the priDeipIes of the regula, that iSj in the spirit of 
hmniljty and Christian loTe, and the following of 
Christ. “Let the Collarajiua (steward) of the monas- 
teiy be chosen from the congregation, wise, sober, 
temperate, not puffed up, nor turbulent nor inBolent 
nor wnateful, but fearing God,—who shall be a 
father to all the cougregatiom Let him not afliict 
the brothers; if a brother asts what ia nnreasonable^ 
he should not spurn the request, but, explaining with, 
humility, he may deny what is iJl-asked.”* Such a 
man shall the Cellaranus be j and likewise the joor- 
tariuis (doorkeeper), sent^ mpiens riui gcial accip^rE 
respon^m e£ rfiddere^ Regarding the treatment of 
Htrangera applying at the monastery : Let all atiaug- 
era bo received as Christ, because he himself shall say, 
^ I Was a stranger, aud ye took me iu.^ ” * 

Xotwithatuoding its directness as s moral code and 
its detailed regulation of monastic life, the regnia of 
Benedict was such that further aims than it expressed 
could he introduced among the ccinpimies of monks 
who lived according to its commands. The regula 
aaid nothing of the pursuit of learning, or of the 
missioDary aud civilizing activity of monks. It did 
prescribe man uni labors and also made provision for 
iciutp. 33. *CnMp-3L ^CMp.Wf. * tas^ 
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the atndj of SeriptuTa and the imtiiiga of the Fathers.* 
inimica esi animaer €t idea ceriis temparilm* 
Gcctipari debmt _/™fref in iatare manumt iterum 
horh I'n iectiane dimjia:* aod therefore it fixes the 
hours of mnDiaal labor and of dtvtna lectio for the dif¬ 
ferent seasons of the All labor was not the 

SEimei the heavier labors of the field were not re¬ 
quired of the weakj* and if there were artificer 
among the monks, they might humbly ply their arts* 
and the product should be sold at a low price for the 
monastery.'* There was nothing in the regula which 
should forbid monkS; under the abbot'a approvali 
turning from the labor of the plough to the labor of. 
the pen, after Cassioderus and others had shown the^ 
Bonedidtines this way of sarvlng God. 

The regida of Benedict drew stricter bands of cloe- 
nre than the regulae of Basib The Benedictmo mon¬ 
astery should include all necessaries for the monks,. 
*^that there may be no need of their wandering 
abroLidj which does not profit their soula.'^* More¬ 
over, when Btrangera were received within the walls, 
no monk, unless directed, conld associate or speak 
with them [ * nor could a monk receive letters from 
parents or others in the world, without the abbot's 
porraiasiorL^ And his vows of obedience to the regiilat 
once finally made, were irrevocable. This all helped 
to perfect discipline. Beelnsion from the world was 
for tha monk's salvation, which, however, demanded 
siso that the monk should do the will of ChrisL And 
the eloBUre provisions of Benedict's regula lield greater 

lS«Ch«ii.73. a€linp.40. -Chap 48. * CST. 

• Cfasp. m. * Ghmji. ES. T Glitp. M. 
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poasibilities for mojiasdc action tl|h3ii tte world than 
Basil's laxer rules. ImpeUdd by exigencies whioli 
were ojjportuuitjes, tie geo ins of the West was to 
enter into Benedict’s monastic mis, and find it to be 
a goodly mode of life, in which Le who would could 
serve God mightily in missionary labors among bar- 
harians, as well as lu prayer and contemplation, or by 
copying manuscripts in the cloister. 


in. The Monastic Chometer 

Monastic i Bin and dogma, these are two great legacies 
bequeathed by the transidon oeutuiiea to the Middle 
Ages: dogma the interpretation of Chriatianily in doc¬ 
trinal formulation, monastieism the interpretation of 
Cbristi^ity in a way of life, the chief practical mode 
of Chriatianiiy set by the transition centuriea and 
accepted by the Middle Agee as the perfect Christian 
life. Dogma was expressed in terms of Greek philoso¬ 
phy; hut psgsu elemenU have been eliminated from 
monasticism. It is the contrast of contrasta with all 
that is antique. Altliough not a complete interpreta¬ 
tion of Cltristianity, still itia Christian. And one rea¬ 
son why the man of the Middle Ages in his religions 
thought and feeling is less pagan than the Gimco- 
Homati Christians of the third, fourth, or fifth ceiitn^ 
ries lies in tlie fact tliat the Middle Ages received 
Chriatiaiiity tlirongh innnastiidsm and looked to that 
as the ideal Christian life. 

The monastic life, as it assumed definite form under 
the r^iila of Benedict, might hold divergent motives. 
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Ita Strength and burpiration wm the love of ^od ajid 
the dc^iroflf an eternal life wherein the chief eloTnent 
of bliaa should be the love of God more nearly realizickl 
in ecetaey and vision. On eajrth, the love of God uiost 
be foateredj and the conditions of attainment of eter¬ 
nal life must bo fulfilled, in the apirit and necorcling 
to the precepts of (-hnat as interpre ted in tho transi¬ 
tion centuries. Western mouosticism takes ita form 
from the interptetation of Christianity by the Latin 
Fathers and the Weetem mDun^tic regulators^ who un- 
conacioualy modify and add to the interpretatioiis df 
the East. Its conatant endeavor is to elimiiinte the 
emotions and ilesirefl which oppose entire oonsccration 
to the love of God and the attainment of eternal life; 
and to enltlvate the human qualiti^ which serve these 
finjd ends, and the relationships with fellow^men which 
fulili the love of God in love of man according to the 
words of Chrial 

f^ief among the emotions and desires — to wit, tho 
lusts - — to be elinuDated was passionate love between 
the sexes. Hence one most boly fonn of human love 
W 3 S excommunicated from the perfect Christian life. 
The reasons for this rejection include well nigh dl 
the causes of monastioism heretofore discussed. All 
eexual desire was condemned, every mcxle of life in¬ 
volving it was excluded, and whatever might occaaioa 
it was forhiddeiu Mainly to thia end was the luonk^a 
diet regulated, hia fastg prescribed, and hia idtemourso 
with the World restricted. 

Sexual desire w'as evil. Moreover, marriage and the 
claims of family were an impediment to a life led in 
devotion to the love of God. Consequently monasti- 
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clam barred or sternly held m check the love spring' 
ing from tiea of blood* the fathered loTCj the tnotheHs* 
the son's, the daughter^Sj the brother's, the sister's* 
There y^&s no sensual luat ia these ^ jet any ooe of 
them Duglit distract the soiiL Gluttony was nlso evil 
in itself and condncire to still more evU lust. It 
Bhoiild be checked by sparing diet and set fasts. An* 
ger was likewise eviL There could be no place in the 
moiiVs heart for tbi« psssion having ill os its desLre. 
Nor might the moulE be covetoas, a base and selfish 
feeling, involving lust for tbe vainglonea of tins life, 
manifestly distracting from devotion to God's glory,— 
indeed, a passion fastening the monk to earth. Top¬ 
ping all other sins was pride* the swelling vanity of 
self-relianoe and selMove, an obstaL'le to any right 
attitude of the Christian soul. These vices might be 
suppressed and yet tbe soul be barren if it were rest* 
less and despondent over the lost vanities of life and 
the tardy coming of the love of God. This was failure 
in devotioUp emptiaesa, when the eouI should bo 
with love of God. 

The soul pure from Beshy InstSp nor distracted by 
affectious leading aside from G<xi j the soul which 
knows not im^r* and does not degirn tbe glittering 
vanities of life* which is not puffed up in iMJnceit* and 
yet has all devotion's energy*-—this sonl is a fit recep¬ 
tacle for tbe holy spirit and the grace of God. Ener* 
getic, yet not tmstihg in itself* devoted, yet unto 
nothing savo what comes from God and leads to Him, 
hopeful and proud m Him alone* this soul is strong ia 
faith* obedience, and humility. The spirits of these 
virtues unite in love of their great end and s.\m and 
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Boorce and aanction, — God- The aoul kia nothing in 
and through itself, but all from God and in Him. Ha 
Ib its life, ltd joj, its toTO^ its contemplation | as ii waits 
expectant on Kia grace to do His with And God so 
great, bo inhnitc, so nesj, so guarding and caretaitingp 
BO closely loFidg, who suffered for eTcry man and 
every woman — ^ tx> snch a God sucb a soul clings in 
the passion of devotion, begotten by GimI’s love. It 
will dwell ever in the thought of Him, a happy pil¬ 
grim moving along the sweet, quiet^ yearning ways of 
the Christian vita tiOntempicU(va^ 

Yet this soul dwells algo in the fiesh, among fellow- 
gojourners. It is hnmaOf and its great reJationship 
to God muat be in part reflected and fnl filled in con¬ 
sistent relatloiiGhi^KS toward men. As tlie Christian 
apirit lived through its desert hermit life and re¬ 
gained its sanity and wholcneas^ this became clear to 
monasticiann The relationahip of the soul to God 
was supreme ; retatiooships tow;ird men must never 
ignoTC their final end, the fulfilment of the relation- 
ship to Go(L To order and adjust them to this end 
was the problem j its soltition w™ the cloister, where 
the lives of all reflect the love of God in human rela¬ 
tionships. The monk shall love his hrethren unto God, 
exercising obedience and humilitVi in the energy of 
love and patience. This ia the key to monastic organ- 
ization and its mles- The love of God, the attain¬ 
ment of eternal life in Him, is the monk’s end and 
aimj he cannot love big brethren or himself aave in 
love ordered toward this end; he must love hiniBelf, 
and them aa himgelf, unto this end. Therefore it ia 
his brothers spiritual welfare, as hia own, that his 
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love serves; it cannot clieriah evil in the brothet or 
hiniH elfj er nught dLstracting from the com moo end. 
In love and humility toward God and maUp tlie abbot 
must direct^ and the mciak obey: In love and humil¬ 
ity monks muAt go through their daye^ perform their 
flctfl of labor for the good of all and the gloiy of Qad, 
act toward each other not in idle foolishness of in¬ 
tercourse^ but so that all may advauoe toward God 
and eternal life. To these ends were monastic regu¬ 
lations, fid that each act of the monk^a life should be 
an act of obedience and hujjiiJity, done in kvo of God 
and man. Even In prayers and spiritual devotionsj 
the monk ahall observe set times and seasonsj lest he 
be proud ot puffed np at his progreRs, 

The ideal monastic character was that which cor^ 
responded to these principles. And in Ikuriidreds of 
instanoea a personality with such a character did le- 
anlt; a personality when directing faultless in humil¬ 
ity and obedience to God* faultless in humility and 
obedience when obeying^ knowing neither pride nor 
vanity, nor covetou&nesa nor lust, nor slothfui depres- 
aions grave and silent with bent head, yet with an 
inner peace, even au inner passionate joy; meditative, 
mystic, eui other-world personality^ one tliat dwells 
in spiritual fuctSt for whom thin world has passed 
away and the luste thereof; one that is centred in 
God and in eternal life, and yet capable of in tense 
activities; a man who will not awervo from orders 
received, mi he swervea not from hia great aim, the 
love of God and life etemaL 8ucb a character was 
narrow in that it lacked the qualities developed by 
those normal human activities which monastic life 
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excbded; and it iDight be wt and rigid and nncrea- 
tive in its gbedienca. But in its spiritual weJth and 
power laj oonipedsatioD for its misprisal of tbe life 
that circles unto God through loves which are partlj 
of this earth, Onlj hy suppressioa and excluaion of 
what seemed opposing and in reality was too difficult 
to fulhi; could men of the transition and mediffival 
centuries forruiidate and carry out afj ideal of the per¬ 
fect Christian life. It was not for them^ as it is oot 
for other age^j to fulfill all of Christ 

Evidently the contrast between the monk and the 
antique pagEua mm i& welhaigh absolute. If we 
should take tlie foregoing outline of the mnnastie 
character flentenco by wntcnce, and preBx a negative 
to eacbf wo should find that the antique man was 
thereby ant untruly, if bnt partially, deecTibed.^ 

The monaatic character manifested different pbascfl 
in monks and nuns of diverse temperaments living 
under various oouditionSw A consummate expression 
of it, toward the end of the Middle Ages, is the De 
Imitalione ChrtAU of Thomas ik Kempis. But we may 
rather turn to certain great men of the transition 
centuries^ Their charaerters and the range of their 
faculties will indicate the scope of manhood and hu¬ 
man quality existing aoicmg Latin Chriatiansi and 
will also illustrate mODastie prototypes. Jerome, 
Ambrose, AugustmOi Benedict, and Gregory the Great 

^ Ttld \b tTDH^ iJlLbDi3|;b tha monjutic Ideal sciiDiathlDg £d 
CtnELDiaq, nr^t oolv w^th ci!rt*Lb pmbtenuric JEwlib mndcfi of Ilf 4 
p. with NHHplmtooIsm, which wma maintjGn^k. 

Yet elHiDBDti wliich Koo^platoEilffm mmr be deemed to bSTb lb 
COcnniQO with tnonbatld^in will be tmnA to be tbOAe cLAractaEiBUee 
which kodioitfi depArtELTA fmmi the iiDtlqiie^ 
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wEre migtiy factors in modliEval life and tlioiighti 
and tlieir liv^a bore doae relation to monasticisnip 
though not all ivere passed m monasleities. 

Of these ^tc-, Jerome was the least. He was a gifted 
not a great man. His was a seusLtivei irascible^ al- 
inost hyijterioBl teroperament, but with fine touches 
of sympathy and unJerstituding. Ha had an eepa- 
eially syiEi pathetic nnderstanding of women ; there was 
lEinch of the woman in this great director of widows 
and virgins. He was an admimblo scholaT, a violent 
controvoTBialiat, and a gr^at letter-writer.^ Re was 
posaessed with a fiery enthiisiasiD for Christianity 
and celibate life, which perhaj:»a was even over-ex¬ 
pressed in bis letters; for Jerome always felt dm- 
matically and imaginatively. At all events^ he led 
an ascetic and effusively celibate life in Home and 
afterwards in bis retreat at llethlehenn Hlh euthn- 
fiiasui for Christian schDiarshjp prored itself real in 
his mighty labors upon Biblical translations. 

Jerome a temper* appreciations* and affections clam¬ 
ored ceaselessly at the barriers of his austerely con- 
fseived life. This heartj shut against fleshly Uirss, baa 
much coafessorial tenderness for women; and this 
mind which dseoLB that a Ciceronian is not a Christum, 
coutiniiaJly hnngers for the fair classic literature. 
Although a Greek scholar* it was his own Latin that 
made part of him \ and hia preferences appear in his 
letters. These contain more quotati ons from Virgil than 
from all cither pagan writers together ^ Icfis frequently 
be quotes from Horace, and has scattered lines from 
other classics^ Naeviua, Persina* Terence* Lucan. 

1 PoEt^^. sai* 
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Tbs saint suppressed feelmga coimected with neuse \ 
but his nature quivets. No stoicj, he knows that he 
feels intenselyp mid he finds it well to feeL He felt 
the passion of devotion^ whieh mflameH his eAborts^ 
tions for Tirgioity. He felt another love — for seintlj 
Paula and her daughter Eustochlum, a-Iove fervent if 
not impassioned j but certainly not that of lover for 
mistress; "Salute Paula and Eustochimn^ mine in 
Christy whether the world will or no,”^ ho writes^ 
about to sail for the Holy Landj disgusted with home 
and his disappointed ambitions there, and the ^eandali 
touching hani and these ladiea. They followed Mm 
thitherji and established convents at Bethlehem^ near 
their teacher^s dwelling. The loving friendsMp of the 
three gains inspiration from their Christian fervor. 
Christianity has increased their capacity for feelingi 
though the passions of mortal love are barred 

A different person from Jerome was the great 
Bishop of Milan^ an entirely mascnline and authorita¬ 
tive personality» Jerome was gifted j Ambrose was 
great. In him the power of Koman command abides | 
he 10 a Boman Christisnj a jurist^ a statesmanp a 
consul-biahop. The range, the greatnesa^ of bis per¬ 
sonality consists in the intelligence which understands 
and direets^ and in fortitude and power and goodness. 
Like a Roman and a Stoic^ he inculcates Christianity 
and Christian conduct, and ia unfaltering in defence 
of Christian principles against the orthodoi Theodq- 
aius^ as he is tirelesa in uphold mg Christian dogmas 
against Arians. 

^ E|k 40, Ad AtcUsmi shS flw Mi eojogj otk Paula, Ep, im. Ad 
MuttPChium. 
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Ambrose is not imscible, nor does he appear Bonai- 
tive or emotioiml. In harmony with his jnristio and 
dogmatio mindj the aentiraenta ol his heart flaw ovenly 
and strongly* not made to eddy by q^ulck quivering 
symjxatliies, which* if the Koinan temper feelSp it 
will ignore, Ambrose's emotion flowa^ateadily toward 
that goal whieh movea it( God— the Trinity* Father* 
Son^ and Holy SpbiL His admonitions are stem, tme* 
unangered^ hia appeals are not impassioned by his 
feelings toward the person he addresses. Yet his hu¬ 
man feelings are not suppressed; they gather great¬ 
ness in the current whiuh they do not disturb* hut 
which earnea them onward toward God. Such is the 
quality of the feeling wliich rolls bo ealmly in Ms 
hymns* springing from the power qf his thought of 
God* and sobered by the compeliing sobriety of that 
thought,—reverential* awe-atruGk, correct^ mightily 
loving: 

iJfUj cTfatar nn^niviii^ 
i^igue Wton retffr lOi 
di‘€i}ro 

NmUju. Muporit ifratiQ. 

This is the teverence of the Christian Boman mind; 
the heart turns to God in the Vcni* redemptor gentium. 
Dogmaticallj one hymn is as correct as the other. 
They may seem uneinotional and too correct in atate- 
meatr But the power of their reverent adoration 
moved Augustine to tears. 

A supremely great man may ermtam Lu his nature 
what has been attained in those prior periods of human 
development wliich eonatitute the past for him. Socb 
a man does not feel and include the past as it was* but 
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aa ifc stall is — trajiafoi’med iji the present He d±awa 
thifl into hunsBlf, fnnnB it anuir and re^Kpresaes it for 
tbo inspmition of the future. Homfir expreasea the 
ideal of the post heroie age as that ideal atUl lived in 
the life of his own tioien Virgil simis up in himself 
and in his work the great Eoinan past as it Hyed in 
the power of the Augustan era Dante is pre^mincntlj 
the scholaatifl poet, who apparently’ sums up an actual 
past, which ends in him. Neverthelesa^ Dante is nf 
his present; and in hijit^ as in all great meUi there is 
dawn aa well as twilight. 

Aupistino was not a poet; jet as the supreme man 
of his time he summed \ip the past as it still lived, 
remoulded it, added to it from himself, and gave it a 
new unitj and form wherein it -was to live on. It wssts 
a fact of paramount Lnipf>ttajiee for tlia Middle Ages 
that Augustine lived to purge and nnifj and complete 
ilia era^s understaudiug and appropriation of the first 
font Cbriatiaii cimtunea+ He embodied in himself and 
expressed in his writinga a large and veritable Chris- 
tiauitj. He eliminated pagan ethics and substituted 
Christian love of God, with the principieB which it 
involves. On the other hand, his personalitj held 
antecedents which were not speeificallj Christiam 
Hia intellect was greatlj Bomam The Koman law 
was inborn in him; its spirit appears in his writings, 
occupied with God and mau, with sin and grace. He 
prizes govemmeut and is impassioned for order. The 
Itomaii order* the pax liojuana^ the concord of citizens, 
is re-set in the kingdom of God: aviiEat^ ordi- 

finM impemtidi alqiie obedi^di toneordia riiitum. J=kr 
coefesris cinitaXiSj ordinatiBsijna cf ccmcoittiwfna societal 
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Jrumdi Deo et zni->iceitfi in Deo. mnnfum renim^ 

iranquiniioM ortfmij, Ordo fiarmm dispariumtpfe 
renifn ana cuiqut ?fwa tribuena diapoattio^ Fur eartLly 
peace and order there must be the concord of citizens 
in cDnunanditig and obeying; and for this life’s true 
ordering and pacifying unto life eternal, there mast 
be an authority on earth to transmit peace and grace 
from God. The Roman in Augustine completes the 
labors of prior Eoman-iniTided ChriatiaiLs^ and mahes 
the Church absolute Jn authority to bind and loose. 

Augustine had also the training of rhetoric and the 
enlightenment of the philosophieSp especially Jfeo- 
plates ism. He combinea Greek luctaphysical concep¬ 
tions and late philoaophic inouds with hia own intense 
Christian love of God and ardent ^iraetice of the other 
Christian virtues. Yet he reniaiiJB a man of the Latin 
West This ap^jeara in his abiding Homan qualities^ 
and in the character of the topics interesting him; for 
example, the problem of graec and free will, the nature 
of the soul and its relationship to Godj rather than 
the metaphysical dogmas of the Eastern Churchy 
which he simply accepts, lie had a genins for 
chology, in which branch of mental science his pred¬ 
ecessors were Latina rather than Greeks.* 

The greatness and completeness of Augustiiie'B 
Christian nature consisted in the greatness of his love 
of God and the completetiess which his mind carried 
out the convictions of this love to their conclusions. 
In this^ with povrer unequalled aince Paulp he was 
appropriatiog Christj feeling jand thinking back to 

*■ Civ. iJtC* XtX^ la, md cf. i&,, ici-ia_ 

i TArtnlllxit Kod A r*iciiti-i nf.. 
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Chri&t^fl teBcshings and the feeacLmgs of the Old Testar 
Eaeni. He veritably feels Id the worda of psalmiat or 
prophet or evangelistf or in the words of Paul.* Yet in 
his Biblicalphra^ea^andmtLchmoreia bis own eiprea- 
Hions of Christian feeling and all that Christianity ia to 
him^ he ia interpreting and re^xpressing Christianity, 
And inaamiieh as his intellectual and emotional appro¬ 
priation of Cbriatiaoity was more comprehensive than 
that of any man for centuries after him, hia imderstand- 
ing and expression of it laid the lines anfl get the tono 
of medimval theology and piety. It is he, for example^ 
that strikes the medixival keynote of Christas sub“ 
limity in hig hiimilityj and the note of reverence for 
humility]" omne fronuni in kumiliUiie p^TficituTf wonld 
have been a good text for BenediePa twelfth chapter, 
Rol^ur in iajtrmi'f^e perficiiur / ilia otdiJicanB cariia» a 
/undamento^ quod est Christus JeauM : * what keynotes 
these of mediffival piety, Augustine represents the 
sum of emotion and the capacity for love which had 
been gathering in Christian souls and drawing toward 
Christ and the love of God. Conceiving and feeling 
the to VC of God which was in Christ Jesus, he reex- 
pressed it in terms which were to voice the Christian 
feelings of the medieeval souL 

The great heart, the great mind; the mind led by 
the hearths inspiration, the heart guided by the mind —- 
this is Augustine. Both mind and heart coutribute 

^ AogUStiEifi't iVCnrritTj^ no-te ii tbe IhsO bonurn 

uf, wbi^ ip (ram Fn. IxxilL IK. Fort huW tl 1 ^ fieli prllidrlcs Hkid 
fccIfnEB in wordfl of pwilmJjl- ftnii pmjibelia, om, Ciu. Dei, 

S, 6, IS, 3a; 

1 C(. VIT,34-^f?; HiniKk^ HI. llS-in. 

* \ii, as. 
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to tlifl intensity and kann^ny of life iniidud^ in a 
single aim—^God: ad/mejvjne Deo bomim esf. 

Auguatine^a works are neTer the product solely of the 
mind [ the whole man speaks in themjithe entire human 
conseiouftneaa reeogiiking that the truths of love ate 
as valid as the truths of reason^ Hie thoughts are 
not mere though tSt but expressions of the whole soul, 
and therefore always involTing desite and aversion i 
his Bupreme conception^ God, is also his supreme desire; 
The life of the soul is not mere knowing or contoin- 
iplation^ but includes a striving according to desire or 
aTersiou ; for the soul has always these^ cifpidoj umori 
trti^ or 

Augustine ia prim arily sure of his own thoughts and 
feelings. In accord with them he constructs his cod- 
ceptloti of God, and loves Him: so his theology rests 
on his psychology. God atid the soul are tho objects 
of his love and his desire to know: er anmiam 

safe Gupio. Nihilne plu.n f IfihU There¬ 

fore he abjures the blithe world around him, a,TiH 
creates a new world of God and the soul of man, 

Augnstine^B personality includes qualities which 
singly were possessed by otber men- He may not 
have been the Eoman imperator that Ambrose" was, 
but he bad an equally autberitativa chamcteri the 
floek'guiduig Gbristian bishop speaks in bis sermons. 
There ^so exLsta in Aufntfitine the juristic aatnre of 
TertuUiam That great African's dame of reason is 
matched by the fervent arguments of Augnstizie's 
more halanccdp but eqnally Lmpajssioned minii And 
the woman^natiire which was iu Jerome exists more 
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greatly in him.\ for his is tiifl woman-tiatarB tum€!4 
townrd God, poured out at Ilia feet, battiBg them 
with its fiood^ the repentant womMi'Dature, ipatefnl, 
devoted, aiirrendered, and alnaed, utterly filled with 
love of Hilo ;; and the woman-nature which is oot nar¬ 
rowed by loTfl^a devotioQ^ but is broadened through 
it to include tender consideratioD of whatever oeedfi 
lovers sympathy. 

In matterB of ah^er mtollect Augustine rises creative 
above hie conteiiiporariea. Me anticipates I>eacarte!&* 
engUo ergo and almost Kant’s thought of the 

subjoctit'ity of time.* Ho baa also a grand conception 
of epirituai progTesa^—of the people of Ood, ad vane- 
iug from age to ago.* And he discountenances the 
worship of mnrtyrSp who yet may be honored.* Still, 
he bad some of the limilatious of hia time. Hia Fla- 
tonistn was mainly Neo-platoniamj and this 
much I it led him to speak of Porphyry an 

jKMfUMorufft * He believed in miracles, and 
gives a list of many known to bim or ooourring in hjB 
time.* But he arguea eicellently, showing them to 
be less wonderful than creation and man and the 
world and Go<L^ He thinks tJtat demons have bodice 
superior to tboeo of men.* He could not have doubted 
Gie exietebce of demons without lifting bimaeli out of 
the fifth century, when their CTiiistenee was assumed^ 

*■ de. DH^ Xl^ 30, 

* iM, XI,6^ Oo-V-i 'Cl. ivr S(, 

ffvttiny pp. lsa-1^. 

■ CTw. Dei. X, 1 *. * £VV. Dvi^ Vllt. ST. 

■ C^ir. Dei, XXn, 3. i Vis. nd, XX|h 8. ^ Ih., X, 13. 

R Viu. i^T| Vm, LE. n« doefl not dt^ubL uclent hMiUlcD pnudJ^ 
Uia, wliidi lu re^TtUiu Ifa# worlt of dndii X, ISauiI 21). 
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just AS we now assqme their non-eiiistence, Likewi^ 
he asaniues the existence nf angels^ acid reasons on 
their creatioop^ and on their knowledge pf God.* He 
had aUo the univerBaJ habit of aUegcrical interpreta- 
tiojip* with fancies for the aytnbolism of unnalxirs,* 

Augnstine^s finals most fatal;, limitation was also of 
hia time^ as well aa of the centuilea which followed 
him. This was the pnuient misconception of the 
normal and lawful relations between the sexes. The 
love of man for woman which holdu pEuaaion could be 
hut lust for Augustine^ it could not he holj^ it held 
the creature down. He know not the lore which draws 
man and wife toward God. His words speak only of 
eouenpisccnce* A a his thoughts are wavering toward, 
ntter deTOtion to Christ, it is not the jearniJig for the 
conipaniouBhip of a wife that diatracts him. He is 
hindered the pasaiona of the flesh; it is the habit 
of tliese that he cannot lay aslde^ that he longs for 
moat sinfully, that in the end he will cut off utterly* 
Hifl thoughts CDiraspnad to the verse which met his 
eyes as he suddenly opened the gospel in the crisis of 
hia opnversiea, ^ not in rioting and dmnkenncES^ uot 
in chambering and wantonneaa, not in strife and envy- 
ing; bnt put ye on the Xiord Jeeus Christy and make 
not provision for the flesb in concwjjiacflwfiVi* 

1 C^if. Xl, 9 ud E. 1 XT, 129, 

■ i.y., Ofti, XI, 8 taad 34 ^ XlTl ^ *21 ; ilonlrv um, 

XXll i; Semiu XXIV, of Jutin. 1 b S«rmD XVll, S+ 

«tC-, (TO, Qofl.pe1 o( jBhia, Augiutlnfi InKtprataCliirllt'i wonifl/'Tmkja 
ttp Uiy Iwd mDd walfc to m^n ** Lav^ yoat 

* Civ. Dei, XT, 3 U. 

* Cinf., vm. 29 . a«ivr, aa i Tin, 12, u. 17. Camjnie CTu. 

Sri. XIT, 16 It Kq. 
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Blit how could Augustine bare high thoughts of 
love and marriage ? Canid he lift himself out of his 
timci and forestall the development of futu^ ages? 
He would have heed obliged to create such. conpepti-pn& 
Christ leeognixed the holiness of nmrnage^ jet hardly 
in fifteen centuries did marri^^ reach its full sancti¬ 
fication in the spirit of Hia teachings. The causes 
which hroagbt about monasticisui prevented the recog¬ 
nition of the absolute holiueua of marriage within tbo 
Christian cominunities. Life in those communities 
was environed bj pagan ooneeptiona of love and mar¬ 
riage^ in which there little to present an ideal 
according with Christianities continual eimction of the 
best. So marriage fell below the demands of Christian 
idealism j it was not raised to their leveli but was 
definitely numbered with those things winch might be 
tolerated but could not be admired. Aheolute holiueBS 
lay only in virginity. This was the monastic Dutuome. 
And strange were to be the far effects. For, in the 
counse of centuries, lovo^e inspiration was to assert ita 
own nohili^p but not always within the bonds of 
matrimony. Through the Middle Ages the thought 
of love as wspiration grew indeed, but whether there 
was marriage or adultery between the lovers was not 
the fet consideration.* 

Benedict of Kursm was holy from his yonth j from 
his childhood canying an old man's heart, aU ipio mtaa 
pueritiite tempere corp^ereN# ienf£e/a phrase revealing 
monastic ideals of holiness^ The character of Bene- 

^ Tfafli Arthoriui cjete of poetij Lad thn JSvinon de la Sust bear 

wUnvtf to thiH. 

^ Gt^gcHtii MigikUi, U, prolofUA. 
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diet IB reflected in hia regula; 03 Gregory gaya^ Cnjuf 
m f eZd Euhtdiu^ mor#3 vt^tnnque CQffnOBcere, 
in eadem instUutionff mjulae omn^s nuiffisteni 
iniMnire : quia mnctus vir mtih moda potuit oJi'^er docere 
The xegida not only reflects the chawter 
of Benedict generally^ "but containa touebeg revealing 
digtinctly the soul of Mm who aet it. Thus the lefer- 
ence to the rule as thig minimam requlam iiicAoocfionij/ 
tells the tttter humility of Benedict and the ideality 
of his endeavor for a life of holinesa. Hig regula ia 
but a Blight beginniDg; for what more could he, poor 
workman, set ? it ia also but a beginaingp as the saintly 
aoul sees aJi his ants small and poor in the light of the 
perfection for which he yearn a. Likewise the ebar- 
(Wterization of the proper abbot mirrors Benedict, his 
lovingnesg and hia snfhcient strictnesa when needed: 
oderitvUia,daigat/nitres . . . atud6a£ j^us untaH guarn 
tiTueri* 

Gregory"fl words, quoted above, disclose the aspects 
of Benedict which improRsedi G regory’a generaLtion, and 
the centuries following: " He who would gain minuter 
knowledge of Benediot'i life, may, Lo the institution 
of the regnJa, find all the acta of that master;* for the 
holy man could in no wise teach other thnn as he 
lived- These are the two asj'fcects of the same Bene¬ 
dict, the master, the abbot, the wise and temperate 


1 artguHui Ms^jutia, n, fttt. 

• Affj . t3^—fln» of tha chaptan ponlblr not wrtt- 

tBB by EiibedJot, yel red^ciitig big 

» Rtg.. C*p. 64 . 

* I hAtm tboi tnAMlAm itliuM p„™3- 

mouiB dIBlcv, Mi Blit here 1 ihinV ib* ]j ^ 

rtvsd ftt by inuiALUiiDg iDuter.^' 
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la^giTer* and the hnlj nLan, whose holmes^ wrought 
iiitrsdcles. HerEi^in ho was the prototype of 
gaintf^j whofle eharautera combined a like miracle-work^ 
iiig flonetity with the wisdomi Erninessi and force which 
mojeo the poaseasor a director of thoae about him and 
aotnetimea of the wider destimeji of men. The hoLi- 
nesa of Beiiedict’a life waa reflected in tales of mirac¬ 
ulous deedSp many of which talea carry hutnEiu lifo 
and holiness and ^Kjetic beantj- \ ^ aiad^ as for the other 
aspects of hia career, his regtila gaye tho fundamental 
form to the monastieism of the West. 

As Benedict ia both saint and inqfnastic lawgiver, 
so even mare strikinglj the writinga of Gregory the 
Great exhibit two aspects of the marip w^hioh make 
him also one of the great protot^'pes of the mediseval 
monk-rulers of the Chureh. A ahrange but frequent 
combination of traits and faculties: the same man is 
well nigh a myatic, one to whom spiritual cominunion 
with God is blessednesa, one to whom the career which 
disturbs the peace of this communion comes as a 
baniahinent | on the other han d^ a man of Tnarrel loua 
practical sagneity and capacity for the management of 
adairs and tJie direction of men, a man of dauntless 
will and untiring energy, a man of power and author¬ 
ity p strong in exhortation, terrible in reproof,* whose 
commands arc not to be withstood, and whose love 
is conimensiirate Ln fervor. Gregory ig moreover a 
prototype of the mcdimval imton of humility and 
aulhority. He outlines such a character in hig Book 
of Pastoral Buie t the bishop shall be humble^ but 

^ Soe, I, Qrej[{^r{cis^ It. li mul T. 

^ 904^ Ep. V, 1&, M j^pil^j;rUT]i. 
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SititliuritatiTe in BUppreaain^ sins; lie muat lord itj 
DGt over the br^tiironi liiiit over tlieir vices-* 

Gregory's Pastoral Kule is an autborltatiTc work 
of episcopal — inchoato papal — precept, Ita pujpofie 
Tva& to supply iba biabop with rules for bia conduct, 
just as Uenedicfa rsgula manachoTum sets the rules for 
monks. Both viitiiigs are regulae autboribitively pre¬ 
scribed. They are thus typical of the later transition 
ceaturlcs and tho Middle Ages; the former yearned 
for anch regulae as these to obey, and created them; 
the latter accepted the same, modifying them accordiDg 
to the further developmeiit and needs of m aukittd, 

As pope and head of Weatem Chriateudom, Gregory 
assumed a title expressive of his humility, and pro¬ 
phetic of the nature of the papacy's future domlDiou: 

seTBOTMfla it was oa a servant of servants 

that the pope waa to comuaand the world, in obedience 
to G<}d aud ui exactioii of obedience to authority given 
and enjoined by God. 

G regory is a man of the late transitioii centuries, a 
man far more medieval than Augustine. Augustine 
had aumrned up Christian doctrine and feeling for the 
VVestj Gregory accepts the work of Augustiue, but 
reexpresses Augustiuian feelings and conclusions in 
conforraity to his own character, which is more deh- 
nitely touched by the spirit and the new ignoranoe of 
the Middle Ages. Ilia mind ia ocenpied with topics 
w^ch were to occupy coming centuries j he is filled, 
with alLegoriam ; he discusses the afiairs and details 

* 9Mp #. Fofipmrif 7 j ml» df. ib., I, Ijp 

xnd 11 . 

* Thtu be Ep. 1, |. 
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of tli^ life to Como; and the doctrine of a purgatorial 
firCp wbicb pnjgea leaser sin^ after the sinner^B death 
but be Fore th e Last Judgment, has come to him,^ Hia 
great practical Lnaight aud ability does not prevent his 
readj credenoo of miroclee prepoateroua or otherwiao | 
they occupy tbe greater part of bis Di<iIogi dtf Fitft ei 
mirciculia Fttrum Italicoinijn. Ha has, likewiflOj a full 
medisval reveraiitial fear of relics, whieh can work 
luiraolea or deatlu* And be ia mediaeval in that be is 
a Bomhre character^ upon whom weighs the respon¬ 
sibility of hia pontificate, and over wbom already 
impends the medimval Di^s Irae. He bidfl his corre- 
spondents be mindful of that Days Jn ini^Hu ergo re- 
nm omnuim pmsare m7 /u^e^iiod anKti^mT^s. 

aelerni jud(ci$ du'erti 

mejile ef terrors-m iptins jMieitittndo pme^nile. 

DeUctorunv etniiicffn Jtetibu^ £»tiate. Iram gi^ae 

tiefcrna immmet temporal hmeHlo compeitcite* These 
are dark words; the joyful world is no mom Contem- 
platicn of God is blesfledne&a in the present life, which 
otherwise is danger and distress 5 in such conteinpla- 
tion there is fear of Hell and love of God, a love whieh 
also does not cease to shed tears of penitence. 

1 tHmfagi, TV, 3^ i u« ihii fdiLrth took of Xhe pau-EiTi. 

* Seb Lab^ IV, E|i, 30, Ad ; alio Vll, Ep, 

3fl; VUhEp.ai 

**'Ui Ifan fftc-B of tka dcffirUjctlOfi Ijt nil tkinp, we vQ^ht to bold 
wh^t TT? hwa li>T«d iiQlhlng^ G»Ea ap€FQ tba Daj of tbe Eteru&l 
Judpe with K BpllfituELi mlnd^ itnd ferwiall lu trrrjr kj KpeDl&nce. 
Wtuh nut with ieaxs ibe BlalEti uf Qvcjj aln. Wllb IeideIiI 

qnSet U34 wzatk banging Qvez 1U from mtanilij** {Uh. HE, Ep. 311 , 
iu the clergj of AUiaa). 
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Ir {J^itistiamzatiQn 0/ JSt^l£ 

CiULiartAisr literatuta from the BGcetiLl to the fifth 
century doea nut follow the lines of literary degener¬ 
acy which tnark the course of pagati litemture diuiiii; 
the same period. For llhrlstiikns hnd new matter^ atid 
new power to set it forth. There lisid come to them 
the gospel;, which they had received aceordiag to their 
capacities and cliaracters. This was new matter 
whieh Christian writers were to set f orth as they iin- 
dorstood it. Witli the go3|jeh new elements of life 
had entered the natures t>£ these men^ rencwltig their 
powerSj enlarging their peraonaJltieSj, giving them new 
points of view* A new message, a new faith, a new 
lovBp impelled them to exhort and instruct each other. 
Sometitnos persecuted, usually despised and hated, 
they had constant nfsed to justify before the world 
their faith and way of life. 

Thim, novel cireumatancea, a new mosaage of ei^ 
hnustleaa import^ a. now manhood in those to whom 
the message had come, combined to create a new lit¬ 
erature. Its fulness and pertinency of eontonta con¬ 
trast strikingly with the emptiness and irrelevancy of 
eontomporary pagan writings. From the second coll¬ 
ie 
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tuTy, moreovof^p a steadily ibcreasiiig proportion of the 
intellect of the Empire la to be found among the Chri^ 
tians^ until at the end of the fourth ij^ntury there are 
Greek and Latin Christian^ who are great writem, 
while there is do pagan to compare w^ith them. In 
this century the Chrifitinn trinniipk checked the decline 
of art; and the sanie period produced a body of writ- 
inga of great power, con^itutlng a revival of litetatnre 
in a time of Utorary emptiness. In both cases the 
inspiratiou was the Christian faith and thn Christian 
situation. 

The first Christian writinga * constituted a group 
unlike anything in classical Greek and Latin Utera- 
tnreh Their theme was the Christian faith and the 
spiritual and temiK>ra1 needs of Christians; they pte- 
Hontcd a view and way of life contrasting with all 
that was Greek and Roman, Another fundamental 
oontraflt was presented by their emotionaJ cantente. 
Through the clasaioal periods of Greek and Roman 
literature a deepening of emotional capacity may be 
traced and a quickening of sympathy, which culniinato 
in Yirgirs great human heart with its pity for all 
mortal life- This was a growth of feeling touching 
fellow-men- Pagan literature has nothing like the 
fear and love of God, and the accompanying iseiise of 
ainfulneaa, felt and uttered by the prophets and psalm¬ 
ists of the Old Tej^tiiment. In the Ifew Testament 
these feelings are ChrUtianised j they are perfected in 

1 TUe New Teatlinflbt, tfas EpbUs of nBEUAbu^ iho Shepkfr^ 0 / 
Hetmat y thfr Qhi Ap^tltrs ■ thaii tlie writi bga ci 

thin ApoflLoliD Fathers, IfOblitu, Fbljurp, CIciDUlt el ficniu. The 
it GreeJe. 
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thiit lov 0 ’whioli caste th put fcar^ and are giFen new 
power tbiroagli the heart’s devotion to Christ. ^ For 
the love of Christ constraineth ug; ^ ^ , and he died 
for allf that they which live should no longer live unto 
themselves, but unto him who for their aakes died and 
rose again.”* The love which in and through Christ 
we bear to Cod is poured out on earth in love of manj 
as Christ exemplihed and coinniaoded. This is the 
love to which Paul givca lyric utterance.* The New 
Testament voices in great notes the emotions of the 
Christian aaul, which were to reecho in Christian writ¬ 
ings from Angustine through the Middle Ages- 

Finally, the New TeBtameut writers were by nature 
mote Hebraic than Hellenic; their Hellenic education 
was meagre. Absorbed in the contents of their writ- 
ingS|they bad no care f or style or vanity of authorship. 
As a result, the writings are void nf self'cousciouauess, 
andj from a classical standpoint, are formless. Here 
again they offer a total contniat to Greek and Roiiian 
literature, which had Etrivea always for excellence of 
form. Rnt the first three gospels betray no thought 
save for the subject-matter; the Fourth Gospel feela 
tlie infinite import of ita contents, yet is not atyliati- 
oallj self-conscious. In the epistles, Paul writes as 
he would speak, without arti lice or rbetorlo. He often 
thinks of himself, but never of hia style. He has not 
the faintest literary Eblf-coTis{!iouEness+ Unless a man 
in writing Greek observed the rules of rhetario, Jiia 
writing, viewed from the Aland point of cbesical tradi^ 
tion, would he formless and borbarenSr This applies 
to the first Chnstian writings. The Gospels, the 
13 Corn V, 14 . ■ 1 Cor. jiii. 
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Epbtleft, the Apocalypse, are as mi^HoHenie as any¬ 
thing cDuld be and be written in Greek* 

Funulessness and absence of the rhetprician'a art do 
not characterize Christian literature so markedly after 
the middle of the second century. Educated men 
were joining the circles of belie%^ers; and ediicatioD 
meant primartly the study of rhetoric. These men 
did not Lay aside their edncatiuu. Moreover^ the 
necessity of writing in a style that would appeal to the 
educated pagan world was tacitly recognized in prac^ 
tice^ however vehemently Christians disavowed the 
tricks of rhetoric.’ From the fourth century onward^ 
the ChuTch writers frequently insist that all matters 
pertaining to the faith and to the edihcation of the 
faithful should be set forth in simple style without 
rhetoric or grammatical fastidiauaness. It was never¬ 
theless asserted that^ as against heretics and other 
falslEers of truth, the champion of the faith should not 
be unskilled in the use of his weapons^ but avail him¬ 
self of all resources at his DDmmaniL’ 


1 Cf. geMiaJly, Ncmlna, JfuTittpro^, pp- 

1 Tl3^ lELQUsaerMd fnrm of the rbetnrlciui'a prodnctlaiu wen pu-t 
4t tti« time. ChriatiAiu might, without coahrioOi ImltAtiCfflp i-MMt 
their thonghtfl in Uks foimB. For ewaph, thera hu haui foniui 
% likenesi (Hatch, tip. cif., p. SO) be^tweeo tho Ufe of ApoUozditi mad 
the Cl4Rl4!!CiLiito A pftidEurEiDD protjAililj Dl! Uw tbiTtl 

cHDtojji In whteh the p§eajh>Romji^ Clemaut tolls of hlo mccaia- 
ponying the A|H>Stle PtiLf^r tits his JourueylngiaiH Fetcr'o iBoch^ 

Ibgfl, miMt eBpAciftlEy of the mighty tiimteste, woged Is public* 
betWHD Petej- ond tho ■irh-dOMtver S^mou Uigus, wlwin tha 
ApOitlfl pnrflOBft from city t4) city. 

’ See Aogiistioft, fJ« dticonnn TV| 3. Thia pssaige., 

end others liutAtiDg npoa ft H^iapTe open style (e.ff., Baell, Ep- 330* 
liCJgiie, Gr.^ 31, mb Vmi Jartiiae* Ep- n, 4^r dd Damaram; 
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A langnage, when i^uired td erpmes thci thought 
and feeling of a new Teligioiii wil] su^er change. In 
the works of Christian prose writers from the olose 
of the BBOond centnrj onwntd^ the written Latin lan¬ 
guage passed through changes froui which it emerged 
Christianized^^ Many popular words were admitted 
to literary uftCj and new words were formed after the 
anaJogy of the usages of popnliLr speech; againt new 
words were formed or old ones altered in their mean¬ 
ing in order to translate Greek (Christian) wordSi and 
phraaes were couatructed in imitation of Greek idioniB; 
Semitic words and idioms were introduced ; arid finallyp 
the balanced periods of classical composition were re¬ 
placed by a style and order of words auggestiog the 
formative atagea of the Eomnnce tongues. 

A permanent separatiqu from the classicaJ Latin 
language was thus brought abnnt^ and a Christian 
diction was evolved which could express Christian 
thonghta and give voice to Christian feeling,—the 
paa^ion of Augustine^s could not have been 

put into the baJaaced periods of Cicero, A new dictiun 
and a now style had risen^ Augustioe hims^f being 
a potent induenee. Still further declass icizing, bar- 
barizing^ Chriatiaoiziiig of Latin will be needed boforo 
liatiu will voice the feeling of the De or of 

the well-nigh singing lyric pa&sHges in the early Latin 
livee of St> Francis.* 

ih; Ep, 4 i AEmmUae^ am FuJm f* 36; SulplcliiA a«r0nu» 

ViCa MarHni, primf.i Qt^rj the Grehip pnfu^i I* arurofia}^ mxm 
bil!bcbHl in Nordeit, fi^tjFu^inuap p^, 5ia*-53C. 

^ Cf. Qunhm, La a% IT, pp, ]34-lffT+ 

■■C/. T. 0flUi», Pm^ihPitjp Cap. X, &A. Amaal (Rtimep ISSOL 
Zependo THum ad. Ajarai IHSOJ r 
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The changes in Latin style and diction between 
Cicero and Augnatine were not entirely due to Chris¬ 
tian writers. Apuleiu& and Fotronins had broken 
with the clasaicaJ tradition, as preaerred by Quin¬ 
tilian. So bad at least one pagan pocinj the 
gilium Frner/ft The language was loosening from 
its classic balance and stately self-control I it was 
becoming deaible in a way ]>ottitLng to the later 
Christian c han ges, These innovations within the 
field of pagan litemtnre were due to the writers 
who had something living to express. It is the 
well-bred emplinefla of a Symmachua that at the 
very end is found preserving the old form^^ 

In the conflict between the classical style and the 
innovations, not all Christian writers were on the 
same sidcn The division is marked in the two earli¬ 
est Latin Christian authors: Mlniicins Felix skih 
fully maintains classioaL form; TertuUian forcefully 
develops a Christian style. The former introducea 
no novel idiom; the latter waa the first creator of a 
Christian Latin dietion. He translated Greek words 
into new-coined Latin words, and made over Greek 
phnises into strange Latin cqnivalentsJ Even morn 
largely otid more fruitfully he drew from the spoken 
Latin of the people, the Sermo Plebeian. The lan¬ 
guage of literature, fashioned under Greek influ¬ 
ence, wa3 artiflciai, and hail but crainpcd powers of 


^prcidirm PuftctioniMt V, Sl^ utd 96, flfi, ed. 

Sftbiller 

1 Qa SjQBUcbDH, fle« Te tiff till-Sell Willb«, deM E&m. iUf-i 

14 :^. 

* Gf, Nordu, 
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grairth. Bj its side had always existed thft spolten 
Ladn^ different in many forms and words. The lat* 
ter represented the vernacular, nn-Helleiiized pnlus 
of the Latin tongfuej it was living, adaptablSp capa¬ 
ble of ETOwth.® In TertuJliaii'B writings^ apparently 
for the first time, appear a mass of vrords either 
drawn from this spoken language or formed after its 
analogies.* 

1 Cf. MnncfiEU,I* Latin Vulgai™,'' Jltmas da dfui 7ncm4^, 
Jtll3f IS, ISSl. 

a The fonowlDg words CtakEJi mMtlfretn F. T. Coo^t, TF(W4 
J^Ot-fnQtioTi in CAe J{ 0 rnan fitrows f ISOO) Sin uxamplsfl- of Uio 

W&rdi tiiai Introduced by TaridUJBJi imd other CMiOau writera:— 


Tsarttixi^iAa 


nbbitio 

horuLtio 

HbcniinatlD 

(JIbip Iratin^ 

ndloipletlo 

prBflmMltlo 

beoefectio 

pnntitutlo 

blupbemltla 

r«firotisllQ 

ecHopwio 

m-urr^tlo 

coDErarnnkio 

TetrlbnLio 

ooncatriifttlo 

MTeiatto 

ccratribEilotlQ 

Janctifkintilo 

eobtriatotio 

tfibointia 

detectlo 

TirioAtlo 

dllectiD 

irlrihoa 

dlimtJo 

epl^icopatm 

tndieiiitif} 

ei^niLtiidi 

enUtalfo 

Crt^tTlTO 

forrsUaJlo 

Don^upbceDila 

humlliotla 

delinqu^^atia 


inipioTldetitlM 

(op ^flTFiontlo) 

prwcLobtEK 

ill tmdrLfltlo 

cormptlbLIitu 

iDoormptl^ 

lll^.lTTIipt1b|ILlU 

tuortLlicotlo 

InvibfblULu 


TtsIbllitao 

nimclator 

in ad- 

oblatnr 

Jecfinej i™ 

op^ibtor 

-bllbi) 

pecoLor 

ImpwIblllB 

jTrmciitcxr 

trrell£iri«jtaA 

printeetOT 

eoriiormbtao 

TKreaEor 

budit4i 

nJvAtor 

prufojiitni 

ianetlSeator 

■f^iUaJttu 

truna^frOMBr 

■pdiitnlEtoo 

vl TificAtiir 

tetnporbUlu 

JtlltlficoTB 

tripltdo 

aceeptoblUi 

enimatof 

vKr^pjurf 

nntiiuitiat^r 

*ng|e]3hcaj« 

noreiBOT 

caitifk^ara 

domoatoF 


dubltor 

nortmearo 

Hip^ator 

□ullljlcnlv 

illninimahir 

reriiiScam 

mlHerrntor 

HncltScuo 

negntor 

je^unSLTB 
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Cla^i£ed a^cordiDg to theit n^tme ami aignificasc^i 
the words entering the written Latin with Christiania 
were: worda reladng to Ckrlutiaii worship (eg. hap- 
(izatet from the Greek); those relating to the enstoma 
DT goTemment of the chutohee from the 

Greek; excommunioorio) ^ abetraet noui^a, in which the 
dassicaJ Latin was poor classical Latin 

would be ingraia mens^ \ words Hignif jing c^ruLiitieSj 
feelings, or opinionSf which originated^ or at least 
reached definite conacioosness or a new importanco 
through ChriHfcianLtj- and the sentiments which it 
inspired;, — for example, camahV ^^nsuoiifas^ repre- 


AppoTEUti^ Snt ofiod by the follDTriiiif bn 1 — 


Assf-OBnri LiCTAirrms 


Aucuvrufs 


abaBUBtlD miimbiliiu 

pBralbllitU ItiTltudOi 
pKiwIlilllUc 

AraBoaiun 

cxcoummuit^tlD meditator 
inapecquitiai 

ItapocnitBotim CoMauiimrs 
TUECwb hjmniflcbfuC?] 


BcravieUa 

(yrom CCHlTlEU 3 a]| 

delapiio 

excci m m us irCfttl dH 

linpftrfBctio 

iQAdailefbcUb 

purtrnltlo 

pXormtlo 


n^pleDdeotih 

HCinODlfiDtib 
tQ-DDHLrbflltu 
b«atlifbo, -cauir 

fTftirpbbof 

jiutiScmtor 

luiolhKtdr 

dAifLcaxo 


A iimial}€i' of wonli fmn thR ^QneA; ; — 


TviLTUtiUAN 


Etaj^ 


praphEtbn 

ttlbrv 

Chridtlbnlzw 

elmoDoyiiA 


AroxrinTN* 

jniy,|-!hPTTii»T W 


Bdia t be DLUtiEbn 

bbptixart 

cjnEchlsn 

jndbiibn 

pr«|ibetLnrg 

HAbbatlzan 


1 UJiped lay TeFtuIli&iip Mlbuefus Feltr, aBd Acta SS. J^eTT^vtuof 
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sented ideas HDvel to tlio pagan world, t.e. thej rep¬ 
ress ted disapprovals which wore dcwj likewise 
p^C(xlor —paganism had not the Hebraic and Chris- 
tiao cobceptioa of eiu^ compa^^h (Greek 
was a quality incarnate with Christ — ^qitite dlSer- 
ent from VLtgil"fi saddeoed pity for aU lifej dH^iio 
was a sort at Ioth different from a^nor; crettium stood 
for a ChristiaEi (and Hebraic) codception nut existing 
in the pagan world, whose gods were not creatorB; 
rtffurrcrfio, rev^tatio, were thmighta first 

definite with Christianify j — there had 

been nothing in the pagan world tsorresponding to 
ituB quality of the Christian soul; Salvator —nor had 
theta been a Saviour before Christ; with referetice 
to Him, the conoeptiem of temporal preservation 
changed to that of eternal aalvation and was spirit¬ 
ualized ; a Christian word was needed to estpress this. 
A mass of words came into Latin with the growth 
of monastieism. Some of these were taken from the 
Greekp^ and some were newly coined Latin equiva¬ 
lents. A number of them had originally passed over 
into the Christian. Greek vucabulary from Stoicism 
Md Xeo-pUtonisin, 

Claj^icol writers were on the verge of using many 
of these woTikj and used words from the same roots. 
Hut in Christianity the novel forma, as well aa many 
words previously in classical use* gained new and 
spiritual signifioance. The whole matter representa 
a Christianizing and spi ritualizing of the Latin lan- 
gnage, and may be compared with the Christijm 
transfomiatioii of the Teutonic toTigues. 

1 Bm, CilStan'ft ILql flf taonM^ik: ants, p. JflS, 
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IL The I^ur CevUuries of Chri^^ Fro^ 

A brief reference may be made to the difieraiit 
classes of prose Ckristian llteratare—Greek and 
IjatiQ — which had come into existence by the fifth 
century, in order to obserTO what eontinnance of clasaic 
form and style there is with the authoEa;^ what aban- 
domnBnt of classic form, and what development of 
Chnstian style and diction^ and capacity of voicing 
Christian thought and feeling. 

Christianity quickly took root in many cities^ and 
the widely separated churches felt themselTes mem- 
bera one of another. Epistlea began to circulate at 
once. The eatllest Christian documents are the epis¬ 
tles of Pan], tho formlcasnesa of which from a Heh 
lenic point of view has been nodceiL Their anther hoe 
little thought of rbotorlc in hia eager rush of argu¬ 
ment and loving exhortation.^ Their style, lehecting 
the an thorns Intense personality, la indiridijal in the 
highest degree, but with Hebraic rather than Hellenic 
afiinitics. The Epistle to the Hebrews and the Epistle 
of Barnabas are more Hellenic. AIbo quite simply 
Hellenic ia the epistle written by Clement of Home 
as the spokesman of the Eoman Church (eir. 92 a.d.), 
nud addrcaaed to the church at Corinth. On the other' 
hand, the epistles of Ignatius of Antioch are as indl- 

1 FhiO't DVTd Jndi^aDt Id eixprem^ In xf. 6, ^iwtTE 

mv Cf. 1 Cot. i\- i Baq^. ¥fft lifif nuj hxTi bad 

tfunlnj; Iji Gmk rbi^tariD; uiLiUiEAtl KrtOii laAtunJ ia him, 
€rry., Ftmir li. G, etc. j 1 Cor. i. 1 COF. If. 10, etc. ^ a fiJor- fl. 

Nard^n, Die unllibe! HTviUtjoro.fff^ pp. 4SS-010, And! cOmpAn Ibn 
different Tiew ef F- Uickn, Si. i'uvJ iniEj 
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vidiial in atyle as the epistles of PauJp whom one 
almost feels m reading them. Lite Pau]| I^atius 
makes occasLonai use of aBtitheais,^ whioh by itself 
iudicates little i for, altbough antithesis was carefuJlj 
developed in Greek rhetoric^ it is also a natural form 
of fiery uttenmoe, Ignatiua is no more a rhetoriuiati 
than Faulp not under the influeuce o£ Greek literary 
at3'l0. Like the apo&tle, the apostolio Father makes 
his own Greek p mangling his periods ae the spkit 
moves hiuL 

Thus^ from a literary point of viewj there is little 
that is Hellenic in these Greek Christian epistles of 
the apostolic and pust^apostolic time. Oidinarily the 
language adopted by a writer modifies the expression 
of his thought.- But ia these epistles the Greek Ian- 
gunge does not the thought as much as the 

thought and feeling distort the Cireck diction. The 
language has been eomp^^lled to express thought and 
feeling alien to its genius. Such violent Christiank^ 
ing of tho Greek tongue might not eiuliirc amoug 
Christians of Hellenic birth or education. These eiirly 
Greek epistles had. no more literary inflnonce than 
the Greek gospels upon the subaequent development 
of Greek Christian literature.* 

When Ttome became the mistress of the East and 
West^ many BoMian flcqLiSLintanncs found thcmsel%"C3 

in the ''Thrttr in bo cried alynd 

irhkib wera wrriiiphl In tlic aUenca —Irn., Eplt, lii, 

mfli Gcd*a wheat, aiid 1 am gnmnd hj tba l«lh oI wUd beaala thflt 
I may hv Ohtind pui^ b™d." — Ikii-, Kom. iv. 

* Ct Ovefbuek/^ Uebrf din Aulangc! dor piilriatCB^hia Ldtcratnr/* 
IfufonirA# FuSeb, ilj (iBttSj, This La tni* 

d 1 tJja Skcphenl o/ 
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scattered thrcingh the Bubject proviiieea. As faculties 
of transiaisslon abotinded, they Eiaturallj wrote to 
each otben Letter-writing became more coniEnQii than 
it ever had been ivith tbe Greeks. The fact that the 
Greek race was spread through the East eaiiBed no 
such separation of friends as resulted from the con¬ 
stant exodus of Eoman odicialB or eiilcs to the prov- 
inces. A great part of Cicero's Correspoudence was 
oecaaloDed by the situatioii thus createdp and the 
examplB of that greatest of letter-writers made letters 
an important part of Latin literature.^ The Komans 
were better letter-writera than the Greeks^ and from 
the time when Latin Chrlstendonip tuming from the 
language which had brought Chrietianity to Kome^ 
speaks ita own tonguep the most InierestiDg letters 
are Latin and not Greek. 

The earliest collection of lAtin letters is the corrs- 
spandeace of Cyprian,^ the cultured and authoritatiTe 
bishop of Carthage, who was martyred in the persecu- 
ti on of Valeriiin (257-258). The might and order of the 
organized Church speak in themj and the writer^s aeaJ. 
They show a masterful grasp of the situation^ Their 
style betrays the saint’s former profes^sion of a rhetori¬ 
cian,* It has little affinity with that of Tertullian;, 
whom he calls his master and from whom he draws 

’ Tlae pcHitic rpifltlep tj^aUGlL it mar likTe hicJ Ita dbaenre Cjirek 
(tn^ruiiniir, WM a Latin ctisUDb J ll twunfl a faTiHitu wilb 
poetd uf Ljtliu Cbriuend^^nj. 

S Not aEl thw art by CiTirlan; mmfl are wrltlan to hSnL 

■ Mnny & Ghriflt.l4i.n Jutint of the tlllni acid fourth cuntari ti liu! 
bttn a prafEBSor nf rliEtadiTr ihuugh we do nnl rtad of tboEr haviuif 
tiMn pfirfcasora of other miUtEri, —a Owti^OWlDg the piiuiaej of 
rtiEfoii^ in ibt h.-hrOuii. 
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TELudi of hia fltibatance. Nor does Cypiian approTo of 
the style of the Old L^tin Bible. He bt a purist in 
diction^ aToiding so far as possible Latmised. Greek 
words and words not sanctioneil try ckaeic use. His 
Latin is amooth and rontidj, cootaijiiiig much rhythiUp 
rhymej and alliteration^ and teudiug toward a har^ 
mouious paratlelmiu of structure between the clan sea 
of the sanie Bontences, AJthongb C-yprian never fails 
to use the skill whieh his profession brought hinip bin 
letters have the fire of the real situation, as when 
from bnnisbnient ho writes to the brothers m the 
uiines^ exhorting and congratulating them: “They 
have put fetters on your feet ami bound those blessed 
limbs and temples of God with vile obainSp as if the 
spirit could be bound with the body I To men devoted 
to God;p and testifyiog to their faithj such fetters are 
ormunents ; nor are Christian feet bound unto infamy, 
but glorified iinta a crown, O blessedly bound feett 
which God shall releoael 0 bleaaeiUj bound feet, 
which are guided in the way of salvation to ParadiBe! 
O feetp bound in the pTcsont time that shall be alwayii 
free bfifora the Lord! 0 feet, delaying in fetters for 
a little, but soon to run the glorious course to Christ! 
» » « Not with pillows and couches is the body {flier- 
tshed in the niine^j but with the comforts of Christ* 
Wearied it lies on the ground j but it is not pain to 
lie down with Christ/' ^ 

From the third century the volume of Chriatinn 
correspondence iiiOTcafics^ nod letters form a goodly 
part of the writings of the Greek and Latin Cliurch 

^ Epr Ta Cf. Eji. 2il. laUiirB contiJn vivid 

pSctmei of Lhfl 1!-^-, Ep. 1. 
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Futbers. They do not fall within any one literary 
category^ but neHect the activities of the leaders of 
the Gkristian world. They mclude polemic writingB 
and doctrinnl treatiae^p and ail manner of epistles 
called forth by the situation of the Chnreh at large, 
or of aonifl particular cominunityp or of tbe writer or 
recipient. They compare with tbe lottei^ of pagans 
of the same period as Cbriatlan literature in general 
compare with the List centnrici of pagan literature ; 
the one bag novel Gubatauce^ the substance of the 
other la e^diauBted. Cbristian letters discuaa matters 
vitally affcctiTig Christian oonmiumtieSp or dificlosa the 
actual situation of aSaira i pagan letters are apt to be 
empty and formal, like the letters of SymmachuSp. for 
example^ telling little about auytliing. 

The careers aiid characters of the Laim Fathers of 
the fourth and fifth centuries jltb disclosed in their 
correspondenccL For exmn pie, the scope of Augnatinc's 
activities appears as^ in his letters ftom Hippo, he 
writes polemics^ answers queationa, informe, instructs, 
and admonishes. Some two hundred and fifty of 
them atiU exist, covering the years from 387 to -12^. 
They are of several elates, official letters, sometinies 
wfitton iu the name of & synod, letters upon topics of 
Christian exegesis and theolc^, letters of pastoral 
exhortation, personal letters of an intimate snd confi¬ 
dential chameter, which are least nunicrons of alL 

But the best Christian let ter-writer was Jerome, 
whose letters from Palestine were a power making 
for monasticism, and a power in all matters of Chris¬ 
tian ]eamii]ig+ His letters, like Ciccro^s, arc real 
letters, rejecting his personality and bis mood aa 
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aHected by the iiDinediate situation and his feelings 
toward Ma eorrea|>ondeiit. A true letter m peraonaJ bo 
both writer and receiver | the writer writes not only 
as he aJone would write, but aa lie would write only 
to this particular person on this particnlar occasioin 
Jerome's fijmpablietic and irascible bemperament^ so 
quickly sensitive to another's personal ity^ keepe his 
letters real^ while his vivacity and power of picburlng 
people and situations keep them intaresting. In no 
other class of writing does he so finely show himself 
the literary virtuoso that he is. The lesourcca of 
rhetoric are all drawn upon in them^ nor are they void 
of the vanity of authorship. Jerome edited the col“ 
lection in his lifetime. 

In those writings of Jerome that may bo called 
liteiary^—bis letters, his lives of saints^ hia i>e FtVij 
lilttsiribusj Lis translation and continuation of Eus^ 
bius^ chroniclcji“be is in lojigiiagE imd stylo a gi'oat 
mediator between classical antiquity and the times 
which came after him. His language is flexible, it is 
freed from the Ciceronian ptcrjoii, it can voice Chris¬ 
tian feeling; but it utsll is piire^ and jirnKcrvea the 
classical B[H?ei!h as fully afl ia compatible with the ex¬ 
pression of feeling aul] aeutiJnents that were unknown 
in tlie times of Cicero anti V'irgih In all these works 
Jerome is the brilliant man of letters, one who has 
made classic culture his own so far as that eiiltnre 
might pass into the tranaformed imtuie of a Chrisdaii 
of the fourth century. Eat thei'e ivas another Jerome, 
and another side to his work m an an than Re was 
a groat Christian scholar^ whose j>owera were conse¬ 
crated to gaining the most fundamental knowledge 
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of tlie Scriptures and to the moat €xact rendering in 
Jjatin of theuf nieajiing. This Jerome cares more fur 
Eubfitanue than for form; he does not hesitAta to use 
or even invent; wonk at which classic writers would 
have gasped, if ooJj thej tmlj rondor the thought 
In translating Scrtptum he uses words from the eoia- 
nioii speech moat of which were uJready used in older 
Latin versions of the Bible; * nor does he stumble be¬ 
fore necessary Greek or Hebrew words; and in his 
learnetl Commentarjea on the hooka of tlie prophets 
and the Gospele, or in his transiation of Origen^s 
abstruse Homilies^ ho forma the needed words along 
the free lines of development of the common spoken 
Latim^ So this painfitakmg learned Jerome is a pch 
tent factor in the declassicmng—the barbarmng if 
you choose — of Latin* 

Besides letters, the (’Ihristian situation aoDti evoked 
apologctie writinj^ii, Thu esirliest extant Apology m 
Id Greek, that of Justin Martyr/ a Latin-descended 
native of Samaria, His AwaXoy^ is addressed to the 
Emperor Antoninus Pina* It Beta forth the Christian 
demand for justice from the guverninent; the Injus¬ 
tice of ccndcmnation for a nanm | refutes the charge 
of atheism i shows the folly of idol worship; JayB 
Stress on the righteous, law-akding lives of Chria- 
tlans^ passed under Godk eye in expectation of no 
earthly kingdomp and In obedience to the civil author¬ 
ities. Then it argues for the resurrection, refers to 

* Cfr Rtidtcli. Jfdtfd Vulifata [lSTfl)p EiatflitdQf. 

^ Of. Zd L^tiniu dff Si. ^ lutai^Uc^iJDD. JflraiiiA 

llUmdDi?«d Kbaui thnw hnndrHl fttl^ l&fty WQtnll iilt4 Lktiq, 

^ Bonv ftbuat Hchdc^ IjOG. 
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the Sibyl and to Pl^to for foreshadowings of Chria^ 
tian doettine, and pointa out; analogies to the history 
of Christ; io pagan mythology | and thou sets forth the 
Hebrew prapLeciea of Chruit’s birthi^ life^ otiiei£xlo]i| 
resiarrectioii^ and dual glory. It gives ao account of 
Ohristian warship and cnstomsj to show their injio- 
cent character, and couoludes with a wartiing to the 
Emperor that he shall not escape the final judgment 
of God, 

Ad dfToAoyM la an argumentatlTe cxplauatory de¬ 
fence. Early Christian apoio^es might be addressed 
to the flreeks or Gentiles (irpo^ 'EXXitkitp udwrmtt 
genteSf cui nationes) or to some distinguished peisoD, 
or might be directed against a nained opponent, as 
Origen^s Contm Celmtm (xarA They might 

be coDtroversiallj directed against ]^jaganism or Juda¬ 
ism/ or against both.* Unlike previous pagan de¬ 
fences (t^.p Platons Apolftff^ of St}cralff»)f the ChristLLti 
apology waa a defence of Christianity rather than a 
personal plea for the writer* The form and contents 
differed accorditig to the situation and the nature of 
what waa to he refuted. Thus Origen, Contra VHsum, 
quotes in eeparate excerpts the entire work* of bis 
antaganlstp and answers all in tiiro. 

Latin apologists wrote with originality and ready 

j Jufftin'i Diatoffm 

^ulvatic^ bf tfan pngaa CelaoH and 

nfuteJ 1 ^ Qrkg«tl. 

* Aiticr Cllriiti&Tilt j b^CASae Lhi State , i p^rpohjil 

(irattAeh tnligfal bfl mlled on A|Hs3ogyr JvniEaa Anil liD&QB» wrote 

Apotofftai o^lnit dAc^ Dlhflr. 

* CAllita caliad hu w^rh iAifif. Cf. Kelm^ WhAfv* 

ff'on. 
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grasp of at leiist tlie Cbristiati side of the sitontdoiiH 
Tlieir writinga were not iDodelled on the work of 
Origen or Justin. The earliest^ apparently, is the 
mucknadmiml OdaviuM uf Miuucius Felix, This is 
in form a Cioemnian dialogue, and argtiea for Chris¬ 
tianity from a general theistic stoical standpoint 
^pacifically Christian iheiuea are hardlj touched. 
Style and language are clasfiic4U i there is no approauh 
to a Christian style nr vocabulary. 

No more than the Greek-writing Justin does the 
Latin-writing Minucins break with classic culture, 
but only with polytheism. TertulliaUi however, 
stands for the Christian revolt against everything 
classical or pagan. He douounccs pagan literature 
and philosophy as well as pagan superstition and the 
tyrannical suppicsalon of Christianity by tlie pagan 
governiacut. As a writer he is extraordinarily indi¬ 
vidual and original. His mind is filled with Christian 
thoughts, and his maateFful endenvots bo express them 
in a language not yet fitted to Christianity made him 
the great originator of a Christian Latin diction. 
But passionately as he was a Christian and greatly 
as he was himself, hb style and Utetary habits were 
aFected by hb study of Eoman law and the art of 
rhetoric. He is as much a rhetor as Apuleius, know¬ 
ing every latest trick of word'twisting. His writings 
abound in marvelloua antitheses, in rhythms mid in 
rbymea, A virtuoso in the advocate’s art, he was a 
creator of Christian arguments, some sophistical, but 
all impassioned and full of power. His works were 
a store for later apologista. 

TertulLbn had declared that no mbfoitune could 
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cohie: to medrbut the cry arose— Uhri»tifino$ ad len- 
Ti^TFir This was true, for tha pa^ns ascribed publie 
misfort ernes to the anger of the gode at Chrbtiaa 
impiety^ The charge was not to slumber till tlie 
Empire^s overthrow was laid at Cbri&tiaji doors. 
Cyprian writes to refute it on the occasion of a pesti¬ 
lence.^ A refutation of like eharges is the leading 
motive of the lengthy AdverEit^ ^vUionei of the Afri¬ 
can AtnobiuSi written shortly after the last and moat 
thorough of all the persecutions, that under Diodes 
ttan. Conversdyj writing after the persecutions had 
ceased, Lactantius^’ in his historical writing, De 3hr- 
directs his polemic narrative to 
show the evil ends of the persecuting emperors. His 
great work was the Divinae InBlitutione»^ written when 
the Christian cttuse was nearing its imperial triumph 
under the rising star of ConstimtlDe. There was then 
no urgent need to free Christianity from blnme for 
the ills of on Empire whicLt for the time, appeared 
to be renewing its strength; but there was need to 
set forth Bystomaticn-lly the elemeuts of Christian 
tmtlu Lactantius calls his work the Divinae Insit- 
using the title of elementary legal treatises. 
Its general purpose was to show that pagan worship 
and pblloaophy did not accord with reason and trnth^ 
while Ghflatianity was both true and reasonable. 
Aceordingljj in philosophic manner and with elegant 

1 Ad f>>F7n^frfflnuni ^ jPoIt. Lut.^ Vnt. TV. 

^ LmUuUfyjl, U W«ll U hJi tehchcr, Amubkiu, WB.a a profeasnr 
at Thet0rk3 lHi 0 i« Uh aanveiTilQii to CbHiitjJUi] ty. Hia atylit 111 
alASJtiCilp UiU G^rcBMifl I Ik tic Chrlatmo ieelinj;. iloei hJl work 
Kpr^seixt A deep nbdentAmlls^ cl ClirlatLiuliy. 
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dictioQf Lactanttus begitia by eu^ai^ng upon themes 
already sketched by Miducius Felix. He then sets 
forth in detail the entire voltmie of ps^n foolishDess 
and the invalidity of pagan philosophy \ he exponnds 
the Chriatioii faith, shows ita superiority in reason^ 
and the warrants of truth afforded by the miracles 
of Christ and tho prodictions of the prophets. Ho 
discoursea upon justice, and hnalty npoa the purpose 
of the world's creation Eind the course of the #aecada 
until the conflict with the Antichrist; whereupon 
follow Christ's thousand years of reign, and then the 
flnaJ coufliet with the uuchaineEi devil and his hosts ^ 
the wicked are overthrown and cast into Hell^ and the 
righteous rise frotn their graves to enjoy forever the 
Vita heaven 

If the ilirfHae /fiafiJEufio/iea was written when hap¬ 
pier times might be expected, a hundred years had 
not passed when Alaric sacked 11011101 and the world 
tottered. Fagans^ who Btill constituted a large part 
of the Empire, laid the catastrophe to Christianity. 
There was no wide reaction toward paganigjn — of 
which there was enough in ChTistianity, But there 
was cause for the greatest of Christian intellects 
since Origeoj. to cDnstnict a work more positive and 
systematic than the CoiUm Cd^rm; a work w'hicbj 
with mote profundity of thought tlian could be claimed 
lor Laotantius^ should set forth 

the aim and course and final goal of God's Camjnoti- 
wealth. Augustine'fl Civitas Dti undertook to ex¬ 
pound the polity of Him who made the world and 
man. Under Hia providence waxed the Empire of 
the earth;, the ciinfaj i^rrtnay with ita own aims leading 
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away from Gdd. WithiD the guid^Doe of Hie love, 
end kited and greir tJie oUier city, the heavenly, the 
dviia^ deL Two opposLu) desire^ — amares — ■ irnide 
tlieae t^o gqmmocnrealthiip and cany them along diver¬ 
gent patha to different ends, the ene toT^ard the false 
gf>od of thia life, the other toward the true good of 
life eternal: civifate^ diUM amoT^es 

duo ; terretLam sciUcei aiiior iui iwf/ue ad contemj^um 
rfef, code^tam vem apiior JJfii nstjtie ad coTtte}rLpium 
The fortunes of the earthly rommonwealth 
appear throogh the history of States^ imtil finally 
elements of earthly greatness converge in the 
inix>erial destiny of HotoE. Tlio course of the other 
eoiniaonweaStb is traced through the Old Teatamcnt; 
which is shown to be in harmony with what its events 
and teaehmgs prefigure and prophesy, Christ and the 
universal Clauich. 

Even the earthly eomraonwealEJij. reptesented in 
Rome, had not gained its power through the heathen 
gods, hlifc hy its energies, tintler God's xitovidcncer 
AngUBtine^a work refuted pagan assrrtioiia that Home 
had stood by the power of her gods: it set forth all 
the calanuties which had come before Chrietianity j 
it shouted the evil folly of pagan worship, the futility 
and falsity of pagan philosophy. With alln^mbraciing 
arguments of universal scope the Civito^it Dei should 
utterly iuvalidate paganism and ita claims, and show 
Christianity's absolute and universal trnth+ 

Like Lftctantitis, like Arnobins and Cyprian, Augna. 
tine had beeu a profesaor of rhetoric, and hia training 
often appears iu the use of antitheala and word-play 
1 Oiu. as. 
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in ths CivdaM IkL It "fri^rk Df mighty plan; ^ 

but its author gavs his gei^ius free course in this bli 
£ual and allowed himielf to introdueo what¬ 

ever served Ms general purpose* though it might in¬ 
fringe upcm the continnlty of some leading theme. 
The work was too uni versa! to be commonly under stood 
in its entirety^ though it was to be a mauy^bnnibered 
store, from which future men were to draw according 
to their power. Imlbition of it as a whole was never 
attemptecL 

The Civitas Dei attempted to harmonize the validity 
of Christianity with the verdict of universal historyj 
and to direct the argnmeut adLTrjum pt^gimo^y The 
third book took up the story of Bomej to show that 
her greatness was not due to tha aid of her geds^ 
but that it came to her under the providence of 
the one true QocL Augustine^e disciple, Orofiius, at 
the maater's suggestion, undertook to expand eimilar 
historical themes in a history of the world* adt>ersuiii 
** Thou hast commanded me that as against 
the vain rhetoric of those who, aliens to God's Com- 
monwealth, coming from country crOBS-roads and vil¬ 
lages are called pagans* because they know earthly 
things, who seek not unto the future and ignore the 
past* yet cry down the present time as filled with evilp 
just because Christ is believed and God is worshipped; 
—thou hast Commanded that 1 should gather from 
histories and annals whatever mighty ills aud miseries 
and terrors there have been from wars and pestilence* 
from famine, earthquake, and fioods, from Tolcanic 
erupt ions, from lightning or from haih and also from 

I AofELitliLfl tollfl tts Kbaiufl Ld iZe^racemi^Qnjp if, 43p 
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nsonetrous crimos in tiie past centuries; and that I 
fllionld arrange and forth the matter brieflv in a 
book,”* 

0tosiii3 finds that there were fatir great kingdoms 
corresponding in the ineffabdi orfftnalione (sc. DeiJ to 
the foLu- qnartcta of the earth; first the Babjlonian 
in tlie Eaiit; then the Macedonian in the North; the 
African in the South; anch fiiKillyj the Komaii in the 
’VVeaL* Of these^ the two inter veiling kingdoms of 
Africa and Macedonia act as the tutors and curators of 
the heritage of empire, which is Koine^s from 'Babjloo- 
Bome Was not ready to aBSume this empire when the 
Babylonian power felL For SardiuiapaliLs was the 
last Hucceasor of Ninus, the founder of the Babylonian 
empire [ and the Med oa overthre w Snrdanapjilna tbe 
same year that Pnocas, the graisdfather of Bhea Silvia^ 
began to reign over the Latina* All these luattera 
were 80 disposed in the niyaterieg and fathomless 
judgment of God, and did noit take place through 
accident or human power-^ Following upon these 
statenientSj Orosiua inta forth certain further mefiablc 
chronoktgical coincidences and paraJlelsH 


1 dnulEU* IliMt., | 7 n}SDj;i] 4 . (he 01 h 3 New TeatamsiBlft 

(ujU ih« A|KHrypbft„ ProttLoH unm 1-4itia Houpi^sefl 

and chitrty near hU own IKidb. H* hncwi Tinlblng of tbfl 
Gronk hUtoriEfl of H^zirodotcu or TJiycyilidei. He dimwi froim tbs 
following wrStora^ Livy, Lawftiiua {nftrtF&ie'H traoii.), J&a(ln (wbo 
^TEW vxj^insivsi]^ from Ttoj-tw Entropinji; far leu frfr 

qaenily. Cmair. SiankmiiiB* Vbr^^l, HLrtinB, CImw* BaUu^t, Flerim. 

AagiutiTse, 

alilsvt pMt of Oroctilffp lITp 1119-183, hu et^bt 

ktoE^nnu: 4 E^pl; 2. Perviuu; 3, 4* Etbinpluip S, Ab- 

iyiia-B&laylaatii; d, MAcodoEiliH Eg^-pUuis 8, Robui. 

■ HUir, n, a 
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The notion of fouj" great monarchies net the plan 
according to which the Middle Ages divided ancient 
history I and to niedleaval men^ chronological eorre- 
apondencea^ which never 03:1 b ted in fact^ were to bo 
evideneea of God^a providential guidance of history, 
as they were to Orosina, It has been said tliat 
Orosius finds for history a new priiiciple of organic 
unity in the Iboughl that all events occur within the 
purpose and control of God^a providence.^ He diacema 
most interesting evidence of this in the providential 
bringing of all nations beneath one mla and into 
one great peace^ under Augnstufl, in order that when 
Christ was bom the gospel might readily spread 
among mankinds* 

The eliief argument of Orosius^ preBeutation of his¬ 
tory, as against the opponents of Christianity, lay in 
the long pre-Christian tale of slaughter, pestileucej 
and calamitjv His story is confined to war, seen in 
its carnage, and to other di-fortunes of mankind. He 
had no eye for human progress, for the growth of Insti¬ 
tution a or enlture, nor had he any oouception of siioh 
development, Hia main apologetic contention is that 
the world in his time was less infelioitous than in the 
periods covered hy hia histories.’ His work was the 
Cltriatian argumentative aummary of history^ a true 

* Ebcirt. Tctr the ^arlint Cllirfntlitn telsrvncc ta Prcridetiw, 

EbarE *ltf4 frain IbllnDt^luA Fellies O'claiRUJii Chap. 221, Sftc. J2i Et 
tamea ijfe eoi (ic, RAmumft) J[I#o did roBna tenffninl 

Asajiil, SUdLl, Gm^ri, etijun at Adf^yptiL The GtiiEafl had 

i1h?vo1i>p« 1 jin df Prt^vldohc:t!. Son ZqIlIct, tier 

i^riichen, HU, pp. LfTT et sef^. <;hl 1E9C), 

, \1. l*inU*2. ftad VU, 1. 

* Ibr, V, 3, and 34. 
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work of tho transiticm penwl^ and one ttat g&TO the 
form for mediiEval conceptiona of ancieat kistoiy. 
Other Christiana had written hiatoiy before Ordaina; 
EH^ for instaooe^ Lactantiui!^ aba with apolo^tic mms^ 
advmum The Qreek chureh hifstoriaiip Euae^ 

bitiSj had rompoged a histoi^r, to show *he dignity and 
antiquity of the Jewish race and the i^fosaic teaohiag^ 
as compared with heathen culture. Jerome tTani- 
lated this, and continued it to his own time, Such 
writiaga were narrative argnmenta for Chriatianity 
and its eacied prefigurement in Judaisiu. With aom& 
what aiTnibr purpoae, Jerome wrote hb D& Fi'ris lUut- 
tribuA, or short ajccounts of illiistriona Chrbtions^ in 
order to show the pagans that the Church was not 
unletteredj bat had its phileaophers and scholars. 
The strain of narrative gloiiHcation of the Christian 
Church is taken up by Jerome^a friend and enemji 
Itu_Eiinfljp the diligent tranalator of Greek Christian 
writings, Hb ^j'jtfori'rt ^€cle»iastica was an abbrevi¬ 
ated rendering of Eusebiaa' Church HistciTys while a 
more original compilation was hie Fifue or 

/n^orva ereinj^rfij which he wrote to commemorate the 
wonders of ascetic piety seen by him in Egj pt, 

anlpicius Sevonm is another historian of the early 
I hart of the fifth century. His claseie elegance of 
tanguago contrajrts strangely with the transltiotaal and 
medifflTal clwflcter of the substance of his work. His 
Otromca, or Ilistoria sacra^ a chronological history of 
ChrUtianH and of the Jews regarded as their forerun* 
ners, does not appear to have been popular; but hia 
Vtta San^i Martud was to be one of the moat widely 
read books in the Middle Agee. Jts style was easjj, 
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and ita abundance of mkaclc fell in with mediaeTal 
taste. It is a typical exantpic of the Lsgmda or VUa 

the number of whiah becomes Isgiou from the 
fourth centuiy onwards* 

Not unalUeQ with apologetic literature were the 
writings directed asainst heretics^ or intended to con¬ 
firm Catholics in their orthodoxy as against heretical 
arguments. Even in the time of the apostles^ there 
was call for argnmentative protesta against idiperfect 
acceptations of Christianity^ as appears from PauFs 
epistleg. Thereafter came tmeta contra Jjaitieos which 
served aa arguments to show that Judaism had been 
superseded by Christianity* These took the form of 
dialogues.* The anti-hcretlcal treatises proper 
with those against the Gnostics of tlie second century, 
who were quite as much latter-day pagans as Chria- 
tiuns- Hereunder came the ants-guostio writings of 
Ireuaeua, bishop of Lyons, and the Cow^ra Marc/onm 
of Tertulliau. This kind of early Christian literature 
may be regurdad ns cloaiiig with Augustine'fl antb 
Manicha^an treatises^ 

Besides writings directed against thosa whom all 
the Church might deem withont the Christian pale, 
there w^ere dogmatic controvergies within the large 
and loose circle of men who matle claim to orthodoxy. 
This inaHs uf theologiral writing^ which was hardly 
literature, represented Christian controversies j yet 
much of the thought and terminology came from 
Greek philosophy, in the terms of which and in the 
Greek tongue the dogiuas of orthodox ChristiEnlty 

1 nr. Ebert, op. cit., I, rt beqrn UlS ci wq. 

* Jualiu'i b ild eumpU. 
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wejfe fit last formulated hy tlie Eastern diutchj and 
therefrom translated rudely to the 1 nf tJic 
There was a kind of ajctnaUj spoken ChristiaD litera- 
turOt the growth of which was due to the inspiration 
of Christian teaching and Christian needs. This was 
the sertnon, the Homily^ that s^^oken combination of 
lii&trnetioTi and exhortation» The Christiaa themes 
were more real and living than the prodnetions of 
pagan rhetoric; but rhetoric gave the form in which 
Christian orators spoke. The great Greek preachers, 
Basilp Gregory Nasian^eiip Chrysostom, wore trained 
rhetoricians, who employed all the resources of rhet¬ 
oric in their florid sennoaa, which, however, con¬ 
tained nnieii matter and were adapted to the situation 
and the needs of the congregation.^ The sermons of 
the great Latin preachers, Ambrose and Augustine, 
were less florid and more direct and practical.^ Yet 
they contain like rhetorical devices, or mther bear 
witness to a. like rhetorical cducatiDn of their authors. 
For example, antithesis with a rhyming ending to the 
contrasted parallels is a obaracteristio of Cyprian's 
senuDna and of Augnstine^g. The great Western 
preachers did not spare pathetic appeals to the emo~ 
tiona of their hearers in a style and language depart¬ 
ing from the antique. 

The wriGngs already noticed were by well-known 
men of dignified position in the Church. There re¬ 
mains to be mentioned another sort of prose literature 

* Aap for extmpKt, ChTjvmtom^rn KMnaiu in ptirpU of Aatl- 
Och OB tb4 dBatmctlofi ol Uie- fitapuror'i Lttiigm. 

* Tha prwtSfi»J EBoraJIxtUE of fttimuju of Fop* Li» 1 In th# miSdlo 
of tii4 SfUi emnt^ry la ootEo^bk. 
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of dubiouB DiigiIt, but to crtraordiaary popiw 

h^itj and mfluence. Thin wafi Mianymotis or p^ao- 
dcinyiuoits. It receivei;! tho forms in which it Bumved 
at an early though indetermiimte periodj and it^ pueriJe 
churacter rendered later romcKiclUng unnecessary to 
adapt it to the romantic credulity of the Middle Ages. 
Its main source lay m the Icgeiids whieh had grown 
up around the canonical accounts of the ministry of 
Jestis and his apostles, and its chief extant examples 
are the apocryphal GospelB and the apoctyphal Acts 
of the different apostles,' These were originally 
written in Greek. Some of the Greek texts still 
exist, while in other mstances only Latin or Syriac or 
Arabic translation^ remain; ox again both the Greek 
veraion and the translation in one or more of these 
other toDgueB arc Much of thin apocryphal 

litcratnre received ita earliest fonn among Gnoedcs 
or Ehionites; and the narratives were shaped in ao- 
cordanoe with the teachings of these heretical or 
imperfectly Christiaiiized circles. Yet the subs bonce 
probably was drawn from legends or traditions which 
were spreading through Christian communities. Later 
orthoder revisions of these Gospels and Acts omitted 
the markedly heretical features wliieh made the nar¬ 
ratives conflict with Catholic doctrine. 

When eirents have ooenrred which stir the feelings 

^ TTift tills dI thD laltet In Greet were: — 

= [EiDEim 

f= mimcEU^ vSnillM 

- PiWio, coMomnintlD 

Sm J>fe ElnlcitOA^ 
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ajid impf 03S the mindj the :6r^t stcx^onnts relate to factd 
most Titallj oSecting those concerned. ^tliateTer liea 
beyond the centraJ stoiy may be actoaJly forgotteiij 
]«avjrg a fair field for the imaginationa of BUCceedLng 
gBnerationn. The four canomcal Gospels were properly 
a a good tidings^ the anELOiincement and 

aceoimt of the salvation oEeied to man through Christ^ 
It was left to the ad^ectioDate and creative curiosity 
of the ne^t decades and centuries to supplement the 
facts of the Gospel story with matter satisfactoiy to 
the imaginatioii, Thua the apocryphaJ Acts fill out 
the details of the careers of the apostles, regarding 
whom the Church preserved the scantiEst informa- 
don; and the aj>oiiiyTjhjil Gospels represent the e3r- 
pans!on of tradition^ or rather the growth of legend^ 
concerning the portions of Christ^B life in regard to 
which the Four Gospels arc silent.^ There was also 
need to constmct a etory of hlarr's parentage^ child- 
hoodp and decease^ comparting with the divine dignity 
of the Blessed Virgin. 

The Christian apocrypha tella the story of J aacMm 
and Anna, the paronts of the a etoiy sug¬ 

gested by narratives of hardly hoped for ehildreS;, 
late-bom to Sarah in the Old TcHtament and to 
Elizabeth in the New, monkish ascetic fancy adding 
some curious features^ Tt also tells of Mary's girl- 

^ a writlD.p' u Uan GhpbJ bf Peter doea oot corns In ittii 
«KieTMl C4tegi»ry. That cai5mlb«l toj^ei etkvtm} by Itfl Four G<w- 
pelt, libdi with keowledgE dI thslr DSirfittYBi chjtngstl the uine to 
•cOTPd witb Ddcetkr It w&b wrUuil wllh tJae purpoK uut 

t* ■ttppJein.Ent, bul loiELDdify, tb# c&noia liaal 

tmE fniifiiieat pres^rfM the distioctly Docotlc cluLTibct4!Tut|ca gJ tbs 
Wlitliaff. 
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hood a3 a Tirgin in the Templep oiiitil is 

giTfin into tile gu^dianship of Joseph. And it oiirraites 
her final gloriticiatiqin^ In the religious art and litem- 
tursof the Middle Ages the romantic storjof JcacMm 
and Anna le as well known as the Gospel story of the 
life of Christ, wiiich it regularly aefiompaniefl." And 
from the Middle Ages an through the EenaisBJiicep 
few subjects in religious art vie in frequency and 
beauty with the Assumption of the Yirgim 

The same Gospels that tell the parentage and girl- 
ttMxl o(f jVLary give details of the Saviour^s birth and 
childhood alike miraculous and foolish, quite on a 
level with early mediEeval niiracle-stoiy+ IVIajy'^s vir^ 
ginity before and alter Jesus* birth is established by 
such naive elrcunistantlaJ narrative as would ad¬ 
dress itself to the common, uneducated minch^ Cor¬ 
responding to like puenle iaste^ the jonmey to Egypt 
is filled with silly miracle,* and even more meaningless 
and void of goodness are the mirEclefi u£ the child- 
Saviour, He possesses tnagie powers^ with which he 
amnees himself| or takes malicious vengeance on hia 
playmates. Where be Is^ there is no safety for other 
children I Teach him,*^ say their parents to Joseph, 

1 Bw of ^ 

pel ef JVufivtr^ 0 / Story a/ J&Mph the , Bock 

c/John canwmin^ tiu /{lUinff 4U^<^ cf Mary, T4fl tif 

Jfiify. 

* See ttafr whole fftoiy gmttf patutHl by Gifftto in the ■Cburtih of 
the A»ELh Hi FsidiiL^ 

■a*B /^rtfriMZ7igi«7iuin, W, 30; OctpcJ cf Peeudo-^fotthew, 13^ 
J. atnygowiJtl, BytaJj fJrtiJwAii iJ'fuJtmSfer, Bd, I {ISfll)-, refere to 
mpraBDtietiDQ^ in arl ot tlifl pra-iin^ of Msjy'i Tir^giniiy secerdillf 
le th* Pyofflvnn^^pvoih 

*- of P*eudo-Moithtio. 
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to bless and not to curse^ for he ii killing our cMl- 
dlWD."" 

Not aO of thifl apootypha tamchiTig Jeaus confines 
itself to the periods of hia birch Ekiid childhood. The 
story of Hb trial, cruclfiaiaD, and asoeimioti was told 
in the canonical Gp^pels | the apocrypha expands ewn 
these authoritatively narrated sobjecta." But where 
was Jesus' spirit irhUo his body lay in the tomb? 
The late canonical ^^Titing of Jvdo aaya that he de¬ 
scended to Hades- This suggeation or tradition was 
soon mightily elaboraiedp and the logetid comes down 
to ns in tlie second part of the of P^lal€■^ otherwise 
called the Ooiipei of Nicodemus.* This is a narrative 
of oansiderable power aod dignity; perhaps no other 
story regarding Christ more forcibly impressed the 
Middle Ages- 

Tbe apociyphal Acta of the Tarions apostles have 
literary and intellectua] traJta of tlic apocryphal Ora* 
pels. They offered greater opportnnity for the growth 
of romantic episode.* The normal starting-point of 

1 Ooipt-14?/ THomaM, 4. flw mlio of Fttudo-Muttkm, ^ 

SS. Thlfl pHirt of UirQ ^poc^yptial DamtkYfl rDa-y Iulto boon foettrod 
ty OOrtAlh of ifas GdewIiq dOtilHim of IIlo ’ColDploted. divlitfi h^dfii 
of CbrlBt from Ma blrtb. 

* SoB^ tbE Jerj tf Piiai€^ fim part, 

■ WItb JViaodffJiyjp aur., oompato Sib. V^OHh 

SiO-313, whl^b maatbDj the deKetit into KMai '■bcnldlD^ bupa 
lo aJl tto hxtij oaM'" Ibntii. Eplirailn Synu {di«J 373 *jd.) 
dfflcrjlHfi thiMr UbsdpeU ■ad iho ««bSic:t wilb deslb ood fintmii la Uib 
XXXV Et Aeq. 8fn Library of JViC£ru Father*, 

ad BEriw, Yov. xm. 

* For uulAn^o, Ja the 4ot*^/ thfr Lord **lla Tbomu u 

aaIate and hoitdief^ftSEiiaa to mn Indliia zaerebaat, Ihfl lEEiil of 
an Indi fc B ^Kag, oad tbe tDarabaiaL fatm tiiE apoBtlt to India, 
to t^ig- rdyal BOQjt. Thifl Li minu3.Ltcj 
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their narratives was the variously told story of the 
sepaiutioD of the apostles after Fentecostj in order that 
each might proceed to the country whiuh the casting 
of lola had declared to be the held of his missiouaiy 
lahorsJ Sometimes the apostles set out at the com¬ 
mand of the Lord Jesus ] and it is often through his 
miraculous interventiou that they reach their haveu. 
The Lord not only guides or tTanaporta them there^ 
but continues with them an ever present aid in many 
forms -f he appears aa pilofcj as a little cbildt or in the 
form of an apostle. 

These various apocryphal Acts appear to have orig¬ 
inated in heretical settingB together of iradition^ and 
to have been revised in Catholic circles^ as waa the 
case with the apocryphal Gospels. They contain many 
beautiful legends;* yet on the whole, they constitute 
a popular and pnerilo literature whertiu the niagieal 
and the roman tic unite. The miracle is the uofailipg 
occuirence; only tbo natural and rational is absent 
It is a mountebank propagation of the faith that these 
Acta set forth.* 

Further^ the Christian apocryphal Gospels and Acts 
show traits of puerility, if not of literaiy decadence^ 
similar to much in the Greek love-rorDimces and the 
romance of Alexander/ They anflweT«<i to a jKJpular 
and crude literary ta^tc. They have no perception of 
fitness. Vitally related sequouco is lacking; things 

1 SflB+ &f 4«fi of thvrnoM. 

^ AbuTv aJJ, ihe Iktrsiine quo vadU oC tfas and 

Pout. 

* f>cir EXUotbp a/ Ajidrem Bn4)f ifutHArw irt Cit^ 

^anHBat^n. 

* 4.hillEK til. 
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hezppen^ andp of coorafij miraxialDusly, Yet reader 
may be certaiQ that the Lord Jesus wUl bring about 
the eouTexaioD of manj people through hie apoetlc^ as 
well aa that apostle^s glorious martyrdom, just as the 
reader of the Greek TomaiicH nuiy be sure that Fartiiue 
will briug hero ami heroine to wedded bliss at last. 
Llkewisoj there is scnnt delineation of character in this 
Christian apocty'pha^ all the apostles su€er meeklyp 
though mir[iculQUBlj destroying^ for the example's 
sakep many of their tormentorB; all Jews and h^iathcn 
ragCp until their confersion \ the purity of the Virgin 
Mary is the formal prtggishneds of a nun; Joseph is 
uninteresting; the ehild^aviour shows no eharseter 
beyond malice^ vengefuluessp and premature powers of 
disputation. 

In many forme these apoErj-phal writiags reappear 
in the Middle Ages. Their incidents are frequently 
reproducedp or an entire writing is translatedp and is 
altered nr acldc<l to according to the mcehood, the en- 
Tironmeotj and the individual taste of the translator 
or adaptor. Jn its literary and inteUectuai Inferiorityp 
the Christian apocrypha bore the same relation to the 
New Teatainent that the Jewish apocrypha bore to the 
Hebrew Canon of the Old TeatamenL The Jewish 
apocry^pha w^as popular in the Middle AguSp and as 
author!UtiTC as the books of the Hebrew Cauom 
Likew'isCp much from the Christian apocrypha was 
accepted by Church and pcoplCp and fills as large a 
place in po[mlar literature as the canonical narratives.* 

^ ** Chq i''efi |hu Nirtit!^ 1. talR cDirrer It jirftjRi^il n ctii 

dniiB In plujmrE lUi lUat^Lm Ia ^eLuii oL do I a 
tcclkob d« JL'^tUkCbHat; U a p^nctre douiA hi 
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III. Medim^izing of Lai i n Pros^ 

The death of Augu&tibe i:da^e 3 hhe great coTistruetire 
period of Latin Chrietaan prosep wMi::Ii thereafter is 
t^pidij inediaBvaJiied. The dietion faJl& awaj from 
what had been idioipatio and correct j it abi^ndDna the 
classic order of words and loses at the same time all 
feeling for tlie case endings of nouns and the conju- 
gatiun of verba, for which it RulistitLites prepasitiona 
and auxtiiaries; many novel woi-ds are taken from the 
comraon speech.^ The siibstaiiee also iMvcomes sorae- 
wliat debased and barbari7jed. It frequently consists 
in a recastii^g of W'lmt the fourth or MtL century had 
produced^ ’^ith the addition of whatever appealed to 
an insatiable credulity.^ As for literary fornip as sig¬ 
nifying the unity and artiatic ordering rather than the 
diction of a coiupoaitiDn, this does more than decline; 
judged by any antique R{a.iidaii]| it ceases to exist 
One cause was the unintelligent recasting of matter 
taken from the writings of a more ioUdJectua] period| 

th deliverance de JoeeplL d'A li par 3e a 

le point de d^iJLiiTt dcfi SctJoiLS rHlBtiru Au ^ eal n l-grami mi Im 
quS nouB rtpr^ftente lU^lfb^T^tion 4*^ princefl il« retifcr 
parsit Avolt AHTvi de mcMlcIa olo. coEknail dee diahlea par JEqacl 
A'uEiVTe le Jfcr4f0t de Hi?ban da tiuLon I’liriH, TmM vtr^ 

rini^£t, elti.p InlrodocUoa, p. Ili 

^Thc Ilbdftritt eJ Gfcifi'irf Tcnire (SCflWifluV It an 

I lioEftriJ iun af all qf thJj. Cf^ Mnneeaux, Ltfla VaJgairci p'* 
fferue riffuT mond^M, Tcni, 10(311 ^ le pro- 

micif d-Be rtarnplqucur? rottmpis qua Is damler dra clceroniaEifl,^" 

Uij UailtL It bacaiuLca Frencli. 

Girgoiy the Great tnftlcM over mneb doctrintl matcriiU 
frem Anj^tine, while hit J}talQi^ de et mfrdCltrtl 
otb flUad with mL^pMSsb iiLlrecle- 
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a. reniaating irhich alwayn attended by an infiisian 
of barbaric aad estTaneons elements. A vLgoroiia 
barbaric mind may fittingly simple subjects 

□f its own devising; bnt less simple enbjeets taken 
by scmi-harbaric or partly barbariied wiiiers from 
works of men their superiors in in tailed; and culture, 
will not be adequately treated^ and the stmcUiie of 
the cGm position will be bad. The writer cannot 
ptesent what ho docs not understand; andp not per¬ 
ceiving the proper nature End the scope of the sub¬ 
ject, he ia apt to wander from ih The miaappreciatiou 
and mishandling of borrowed subjects are one cause 
of the fomlessiiesa of mediseval literature; the effect 
may appear in the chaotic representation of miaappre- 
ciated topics from pagan literaturef^ as well in the 
distorted treatment of matter taken from the Christian 
prose writers of the fourth and fifth centuriea 

iloreoTerj the bonndlefls reach of Christian thought, 
the limitleseness of Christian emotion^ and the unfath¬ 
omable mysteries of the Faith oould not be adjusted 
to those literary forms which suited the clear finitude 
of classic themes. All attempts thus to a^ijust Chris¬ 
tian topics failed^ whether in prose ^ or metre. At the 
very firat^ Christian pro$G writing had only sneh excel¬ 
lence of form as eomes with the sincere and ardent 
expression af a deeply felt fiiihjcct; no conscious at¬ 
tention was paid to style or structure. Afterwaitl^ 
when Christiajis uflcd tlie Teaenroes of pagan literacy' 
education, the Cliristian spirit xtill had its own con- 

^ Wbanerer m Chxfsttui Wrois in clu&lc fonn, hia wnrk WM apt 
to b* p»g»T3 thuu Cbflntlait, Iti tone Snd If not ia 

iba ti^ht. thf of Miiiiicliu FuMi ar thn 

of AmbroBe. 
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tempt for form.* All of this preventE^d inediaTval lit¬ 
erature from deriving any sense of form from tlie 
olassiGS I antlp Loweverelae a classic pagan work ms^ht 
be valued in the Middle Ages^ the beauty of its forjii 
was not thought of. It mny also be said, mih. refer¬ 
ence to the mcdijpval lai k of form, that niediieval 
writers? were not anxious to Lave a subject clear-cut 
and limited^ bnt preferred one which waa univer¬ 
sal OT which Wandered far and wide ^ a preference 
marking the difference between the romantic nnii the 
classiest 

Through the Middle Ages, howeverp there were al¬ 
ways men who tried to imitate the diction of .clFis&ic 
writerflj althouf^h they did not think to imitate them 
in the form and structure of their works. This was 
especially the case in the Caroliugian period^ when 
conscious imitation of the Kornan past prevailed. Eg- 
kihard in his Vita CaroU iniitab^ the classical fftyle. 
Traces of the sainE tendency appear wdth his coutem- 
porariesp Paulua rHaconiis and Servatus LupuSj and 
afterward with Lambert von Hersfeld,® 

tsuch life aa there was in niedimval Latin literature 
was not in this imitation of classic sfylej but in the 
disintegrat ioHp the barbanwitionj of l4ttiii dicticDf to 
witj jn the tendeoeies of the written Latin to follow, 
though at ao ever increasing diatancep the lines of 
evolution of the Romance languaged from the \Tilgar 

1 A.^ in tfai ufl-dttHi WOHia of Rrefiorj thft CJM-atn — “ quk inU3g- 
imm feJMiiieEilpr -rxiatSinOp Bt Terba coflSwEifi rrttiJJE rsatrln^ani 
anb w^Uh DoDhtl,” Eplatola opmiLng MortUimn. Ubri; Miffnap 
Patr. inoJ. p 7J5, cot Sia. 

» Cf, ^forUflOt Antike EvnuiproMa^ fip- 748-153, 680 at 

Hiq. 
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L&tin ^ aa fiTolatian miretMded hy the daasLcal liter¬ 
ary traditian. These ’mlgar Bomaaee tongaes and 
the barbaric Teutonie langaages^ which attained their 
growth under the auspices of the Christian religion, 
were to develop the capacity of eipresfling Christian 
thoughts acd voicing Christiiin feeling. A tike though 
narrower capacity wae reached hy mediaeval Latin prose 
from which all vestiges of classical style were goneJ 
But a deeper volmiio of Christian feelirig rolled thiijugh 
the Latin hymns, which of all mediiEyat Latin cotnpo- 
sitions departed farthest from every classie prototype 
and advanced farthest in the creation of an origh^ 
style and form of verse. These currents of life in 
medieval Latin were finally estingiiished through the 
attempt of the humanists — Petrarch first and above 
all — to reawaken and restore classical Latiit 
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CHBlSTlA^ff rOETRY 

L Clamc Metre and CfenaiFaJi 

In Older to appreciate tlio formal aod flubatantial 
ckaageB tliroiiglL which poetry passed In ita cocrsD 
ftotn paganism to Chrbtiariityi and from the antique 
to the medisTal, a clear idea is needed of gome gen¬ 
eral characteristics of Greek verse- The due appre¬ 
ciation and proportioument of life’s oleineiits was a 
principle of Greek life and art and literature^ It 
forbade eiceas. It was also m Imppj miison with 
the Hellene’s clear mental vision, his love of definite- 
ness, and his eversion to whatever was nnliiniled or 
vague, ATI of which hs exemplified in Greek poetry. 
Its contents are clear and proportioned, unfailing in 
artiatic imi^« Its structure oonsists of metre, to wit, 
Ordered measurOp the ordering of what has definite 
quantitative proportion 

The contents and form of Greek poetry were closely 
nnited. Pindar, creating au epinician ode, composed 
metre, musiCj and words. The simpler lyric metres — 
sapphics, alcaics, iambics—were more fixed ^ and yet 
they had been created in correspondoncB with the 
nature of verses which express the writer's cLrcuin- 
stances and hia hates and loves, Thu was personal 
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poetrjj quite different in form and contents from the 
partly imperaonal ^ntentiDii^iie^s of the and 

from the epic, where the heroea, not the poet, speak 
and act. Both epic and elegy were uttered in uioder- 
ate musical modes, which in the course of timB were 
levelled into recitative. 3ucb poetry could not be aung, 
sung folly, like Sapphtfs love poema or Alceeua^ proud 
personal lyrica With Sappho and Alcaeus words and 
music wore oast together bo as to make one song, 
rije music wa? syllabic, so to speak; one pliable, 
one note, l^or did tho ethoo of the music didder from 
the ethos of the words. The words, however passion¬ 
ate, avoided the monstroua and unmcaauTed^ the 
music avoided vagnenegs and excess. Its nature, like 
theirg, Jay in measure and proportion. 

The Greeks wern eager for the full round ol life. 
Their intellccta ordered and proportioned their de¬ 
sires. Many emotions entered their lives and are 
uttered in their poetry. Beyond reason^a dictates 
they recognized no principle of eaclusion. G-reek life 
within its hnitude was rounded and complete, both 
aetnally and in the idealiaationa of pcietry and sculp 
tur& Emotion contains within itself no leaven of pR>* 
portionment. It may be strong or weak, violent or 
gentle; but it remain b an impulse to aatlsf}' itself. 
One emotion may quell another; but, apart from fluch 
a conEict and from the esJiauBtiou or satisfaction of 
an emotion, it la the intellect that imposes restraint 
and pEOpurtton. lYheii these qimlitieB are ahown in 
emotional action, they are imposed by the intellect at 
the time, or else have been soconstEintly impressed upon 
the emotions as to bav'u become spontaneoua emo- 
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tional habit. Becausf^ the intellectual charactet of 
the Grpck xace the emotion in their poetry is clear 
and difltinjct, dehiiite in caueep Its nature, and ita 
objeet^ and roeasitred and f*poportioned- All tMnotiona 
are limited^ none is estludefh 

Thiia in the Iliod and no feeling natural 

to an early age is barred or eren diaapiitoved. A 
hero may feel anger, hate^ revenge, grief, or fearj he 
may feel aifection, love, or sesuEd passion; bo may 
entertain desiree or repulsions of any kind. It is 
tJie fianie with the women Tvithin their lesser range^ 
Only let no hero do what is shameful or infatuate. 
Sueh action is forbidden by wiadosn and by honor 
which together insure success, respect, and 
fame. Uutior or reverence^ called by Pindar ^^the 
child of foretboughtp^' is an ethical sentiinent spring¬ 
ing from broad Intellectual approvals; Imnor and 
wisdom impose measure upon eiuotioiis and the acta 
they prompt. Measure is never absent from the 
charaetera and conduct of Homer's heroea. They are 
passionate^ but not unrestrained; siud their emotinns 
are not limitless. One ma}' fed thrt power of wraCh 
of wise Odysaeus, when at last, bow in hand, he 
apringg n]ion the platform, his heart filled with a 
TUge that wa^ not out of proportion to ita canse, a rage 
which, oneo sated, shall fall to oalin, the siutors shdn. 
Tt is a mighty passion, which the man's strong inteK 
lect has held restrained; it ia a beautiful passion, and 
has ita cadences like the bowstring which sang aa 
sweetly to his ear. Kcither are the paasions unre- 
strEtin^ of him who was the moat deeply passionate 
of the hernes. Athene caught him by his yellow 
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hair^ aod hfj thrust back his sword into its sheath^ 
He also yielded up Briseis, Achilles^ deepest pas- 
fflOQS were hia lure for Patruclosj his grief for him 
alaiOf and hig rage against the alayer* Ereu this 
gnef and wrath had their cad^oeea and final calnu 
Onee the hero feared lest, paasicu mastering restraints 
he should do a shameful act — ^ao he warns Priain.^ 
The pasflioos of the epics were fitted to the tnighiy 
but finite heiatnetei. They Wei'S like the wares of 
dceajij which never lose their measure of rise and faJI^ 
never lose their metres be it of calm or Btonm 
Achilleg' anger and the torrent of his grief and wratli^ 
rising, faJilng, and again liaingj resistless hut not unre- 
strained, ever mil within the hannoniea of the metre. 

The elegiac metre hkewiae accords with the meas¬ 
ured grief which is its burdcD- Ita couplets are coin- 
iroed of a hexameter and a pentameter, that is to 
aayi a hexameter in which the uneuipliatic Bccond 
half of the third foot ifl omitted^ as well as the finit 
syllable of the sixth fixit, which would have been a 
spondee. The result is a Eoleum glowing of the move- 
ment in the middle of the linCj and an increase of 
stress upon the final syllable by the omission of the 
long syllable before it. The pause in the middle of 
the pentameter and the stress at its cioae make it the 
emphatie line of tho elegiac couplet. The hexameter 
is the prepELTation^ the anacrusis, as it were j while 
the weight of acutentioiisnees, when the couplet is 
gnomic^ and the streae of the fcolingi. when the couplet 
is proper elegy, fall on the peutameterj and some¬ 
times with marked emphasis upon the last ay liable of 
1 ii*, xxrs\ 5S0. 
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each hemlstichi Tbia Aguiar recurnepce of emphaais 
in an elegiac couplet reurtera ita aententiduspeas defi¬ 
nite end its expreaaioii of feeling strikingly measuted. 
^onie examples may be taken. The following couplet 
of Theognis summarizes much Greek ethics: — 

i~fAW rrdlAek#' rdirrui' ipi^n ~ ni bitwt, 

These lines express the universal Greek warning, 
ayav, ^’^uothing excesalvelj; also the eonverse 
positive ideal of the ** mean/* and the relatiou of these 
principles to the achievement of excellence which is 
di^cult to gain. The atreas in the pentameter falls 
on the &ial syllables n^i- and it^t which are the strong 
syllables of emphatic words. 

Simonides' epitaph on the Bpartau dead at Ther* 
mopylse illustratea the preparatory anacrusis function 
of the hexameter linej and the weightinesa of the 
peotameter : — 

*□ iiir*, dyy4h^iw AsffTIw^pfaii, An Tjlf 
rvU alwvr ^^HMn rtiJAAjMi hh .^ 

Andj finally^ the beautiful epitaph on the Eretrian 
exiles, ascribed to Plato, exemplifies the measure, the 
eontroli the exquisite rhythjn of pathos^ which the 
elegiac metre might contain.^ 

I Bfirgk. AftlA^t. Lyrica^, Tbeo^la, S3fl: Not too miudi vwr- 
Q«Ms iHSl all b Iha ; tbiu, Euraos, slult tAoa hMV* iixe«L 
wivkn Is H Kurd to c^tch/^ 

> “ SirAng^r, toll Uie Ltmlinaiunluti lAtt Ibm 
We IIq, ta tlulr Ixwf 

^ Q1J4 vbt' XiyuiBbs Hhironrc 

«#Ai^ jEiiy^#^ iwL pienLiY. 
lAirrf ir»rr 

ynmvT JifHjH Siii 4 wm 

^ Bmxox ^ AnrAihf. X^rica^ Flito, a 
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Little neefi be said of the laiubio triTtieters and 
trochaic tetrameters, so well axlapted to narrative 
which waa net of epic size and dignitj j adapted also 
to personal attack and satire. These metrea were not 
united to pure son^j and in a Ijric tiuie could hardly 
hold their owm Yet Archilochus c^tpressea himaelf 
as a true Greek in them and bids hia soul consider 
the rhythmic beat of destiny: " Soub 1 stricken 
with overwhelming troublesi bear up! and cast bark 
the opposing evil, breast to foe ! and neitherp cont^ner- 
hig, foolishly CKnlt, nor, conquered, wail and cry* 
But in joys delight, and in evils grieve — not over¬ 
much; so learn what rhythm holds mem”* 

The verses of Sappho give voice to the Greek 
passion for beauty, beauty the vision; they are poems 
of the passion with which beauty fires the senges. 
The intensity of these moUen verses has never been 
surpassed. Yet the emotion is utterly Greek in its 
expression—limpid^ definltep complete^ perfect in form, 
free from vagueness and mysrieism. It is controlled 
and modulated in tlie exquisite metre through which 
it is Tocabzed^ nothing unmeasurable is suggested. 
Heading the two odea which are entire, one is struck 
with the definiteness of {Statement as ta the canse and 
uatura of the emotion, and the finiteness of the emo¬ 
tion itfielt 

^ crHhnjF nv^^frt'^ 

F ■^PJhPmJUiv ^wtldp 

^rtpror, fF iwCHVlF irlliSflniPH- |tp.rm#-#4JiriLF 

■ cml riuv 

AAAe i^aptivTffiF tt ni ^snivir 

ji.q Jkiir” 3* Avt^riiiuc 

— AhCHiLOCHUAp Fr. GG. 
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PiniaT ia a tinal axajnple af the unison of woifdA^ 
metraSi and mnsic in Greek poetiy. Emotion is not 
the most palpable ukment in Ma atntelj stropbee, 
thofio aupromely Greek strophes, themaelTes auch ei- 
ampler of measuxo and proportioni of which they abo 
aing. Whatever emotions are expressed in hii epini- 
ciau cdoB are ftaioed in a eonsidemtion o£ all lifers 
factors and are modulated bj reason. Pindar is not 
as naive as Homer in the admission of cxnotional 
desires^ Tet he excludes onJj the nnseemly. Like¬ 
wise the dramatists. Theirs also is a complete con- 
sidemtion of life's factors, including the emotionii 
which come to mortals, jlilschylus and Sophocles are 
deeply cancenied with the conflict between hnman 
will and overhanging destiny. They contribute to its 
ethical adjustment by diamatizing the ruin entailed 
by unrestrained impulse and lawless ant. He who 
does not modulate his acta flnds himself wrapped 
within fate's dread measures. 

The metres of the dramas correspond to their sub¬ 
stance. The iambic trimeter, well suited to narrative 
verse, is strengthened and dignified with frei^uent 
spondees, while the too rapid anapesst is avoided* 
though Euripides of ten uses the etill quicker tribracb. 
The varied strophes of the choral odes suit the sub¬ 
stance as olosel}’' as with Pindar, -^chyliis* weighty 
thoughts roll in periods unrivalled in sweep and mel¬ 
ody« With Sophocles words* metre, music^ produce 
the perfect dramatic whole. Disintegration begins 
with Euripides. Bis choral odes tend to fall away 
from perfect pertinency to the drama- With such 
discrepancy of coDtents there can be no perfect form. 
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His dramas have novel ciccellenceSp yet fail in unity 
and proport ioiL The emotioiiiLl oontcuta aine more un¬ 
restrained, Passion runs riot^ though the reenlts still 
are dire. 

The nnisoii of form and substance ceasea in the 
Alb]!X3uddaii period of literature. He^mater is uaed 
in diidoE^D and narrative unauited to the dignity of 
that metre j ^ or it ia naed to Bet forth aeienee or philoao- 
pli_V.* The latter was an aJ^eetation ivitli the Alexan¬ 
drians; for an adequate prose was ready to their hand. 
They had not the reason of Xenophanes or Parmen- 
tdee fur using h&xameter—^that prceo hardly existed. 
As far the metres of lyric Bongj the Alexandrians have 
lost coinmand of them. 

Lark of instinctiTe feeling for the right metro may 
have been related to the falling away of metrical quan¬ 
tity from the spoken language. Quantity had prob¬ 
ably passed from Greek speeeh before the Christian 
era; and from whatever time quantity ceased to he 
the basis of speeehp poetry composed in metre neoes- 
fiorily became academic. Its rhythm no longer cor¬ 
responded with the living language; and the more 
complicated the metre, the more palpable would be 
the artificiality of the poem. The tendency was to 
use the simpler mctrcflf wTiich also passed over into 
Latin literature. That literature was to be academic 
rather than spontaneous in its development, the w^nrk of 
men educated in Greek poetry, rhetoric, and phiiosophy^ 
Greek metres^ in Boinewdiat blunted mudes^ eonstltuted 
the atrneture of Latin poetry, and Creek quaJitiaa en- 

1 jr.J l, Tlititcritiu* Id^l, XV. 

* E-ff., In lta« e£ AruM, 
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tered Latin Uteratitfe. Latin feeling was not Greek 
feeling. Yet tiie expresiiioa of emotion in poetiy 
Is necessarily in some accord with the structure of 
tho verse; and emotitmal expreesiou in Latin poetry 
was affected hy the use of Greek znetresn Their early 
development liad been Ui unison with the evolution of 
the thought and feeling of Greek poetry; they would 
always carry with them something of the quality of 
its ancient thoughts and smtiznents^ which might Ekleo 
survive in the words of the Greek poems or in bor¬ 
rowed Latin phrase. 

It may be doubted whetbo? Hon^er^s spirit dwelt m 
Ennius^ stiff hexameters. It might be more nt case 
in the epic puem la which classical Latin poetry cul- 
m inated. A lover wooB by scl f-surre uder. Virgil wooed 
and won the epic hexameter. With what mastery he 
mode that hia own is beautifulty and subtly shown in 
the Virgiliaii expression of emotion. The pagan heart 
had matured in the centuTies between Hoinep and Yir- 
it had gained in tenderness; sentiments had re- 
finfldj einotions liati deepened. Tho older poet cont- 
passed the emotional range of his age, Yirgil's pure 
nature and aupreinely Hympathetie genius held the 
noblest feeHng of his time, liis oontemplativci sad¬ 
dened temperament rndiied all; human sltnations with 
the pathos of muitalityj the pathos of heroic endeavor 
frustrated or saddened in its success by the hardship 
of the toil Through all hia modes of fetlingj through 
hia great heart’s grief over the helpIessncsB of life, his 
expression is controlled^ beautiful always In harmony 
with the music of Ins hexameters. The lover of Yir- 
gil may take os IJlustraUan any pathetic pEissagc snd 
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may Und therein some pkase qf pathos hardly to be 
found in a i^reek poet. Moreovef| Yitgiliain pathog 
usually differs from prior modes of emotional exprea^ 
flion in that the pathos of the individual situation is 
deepened by its HUggestivenegig of the woe of the whole 
worldj whereof it is part Yet the mode of eKprea- 
sioTi always embodies the Greek qualities of eontrol, 
modulation^ clarity^ and beauty. Inaemuchy howeverj 
a^ Yirgilian pathos has broader range than pathos in 
Sappho or Homerj it is not quite so deffnite and inite 
in its expression,^ 

Thus Virgil is Greek, and something more. The 
intense passion of other Latin poets also presenta 
qiialLties of the metres used and of the sentiments 
expressed in the Gronk poems written in them. Luore- 
tins* Qontompt and pity seem never to break the mil 
of lu3 hexameters. Catnllns^ expression of emotion 
has the Greek qualities of deffnitenesSp adequaey^ 
pointy and nocosaary limltatiom The Greek control ia 
pronounced in Horaee^ with whom the emotional ele¬ 
ment is at times hardly strong enough to make hia 
versea poetry. There is gonuino feel log whenever 
he tonehes upon themes of mortality; bnt the dasaie 
modulation of expression never fails. 

The time of a new religion was at hand, and novel 
thoughtiip chimged views of lifaj and modes of emotion 
heretofore imfctt were aoon to seek appropriate poelio 
forms. Sneh forms did nut exist in the opening cen¬ 
turies of the Christian fera. The old metres were no 
longer in accord with actual speech. The Christian 

^ Cf . TKylor^ IdtaU, n, pp. 1^-40. a^d of 

from ind Vir^ thera 
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Boul <^aii]d not «ip^is Itself in artliicLal rersei It 
needed poetic fomig which should draw their life 
from living spoecli as the classic metres had drawn 
theira. 

There were other reasons whj the old Tnetres were 
not suited to ChriatiMi poetry. The spirit of Chris- 
tumitywas not the spir it of paganisED. Christian emo¬ 
tion di^ered from the emotions of pagon life or pagan 
literature, andp if it was to become articulate in poetry^ 
it must CTol™ ita own forms of Tcrge. Control^ mod- 
oratioup and mcluaivenees were eharactcrietic of the 
emotiomi as expressed iu classie Greek and Latin po- 
etry+ Christian emotion was to he characterized hy 
qualities the opposite of these. Control modetatioo^ 
inclosiTencsSp were absent. Insteadp there were both 
excese and esiduaioTi, The classic ^yai^ was aban¬ 
doned [ the ChristlaiL heart could not hold too munh 
loro of God. There was no bound to the paesion 
with which the soul should cast itself down before 
Hinn Then theTO was exelnsion- Tov as Christianity 
was interpreted in the fourth century and through 
the Middle Ages it excluded one side of hnmaEi emo¬ 
tion. True, in the love of God there miglkt be a 
larger inclusiTcness than in the pagan rouge of 
feeling j it might hold the proportionment of rU 
mortal affectious^ as Augustine saw. But the appli¬ 
cation of such thoughts wa« defeated by the causes 
which were making momtaticiam the Idnal of Chris¬ 
tian life. 

Again^ emotion exproEsed in classic literature 
was clcarii dcjlnitc^ and huite. Christian emoliioa was 
to know neither clarity nor moa^ure. Its supreme 
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object^ Godf was infinite 5 and the emotioa direcled 
toward Him might be vague and myaticj ao unlimited 
waa it God waa infinite and man^s aonl eternal; 
whnt finitude coiUd eater the loye between them? 
Classic metres expressed measured feelings. Hexam¬ 
eters had given voice to many emotiona beantifullj, 
with unfailing modulatinn of calm or etoriUr They 
had never revealed the infinite heart of God, or told 
the yearning of the soul responding; nor were they 
ever to be the instniment of these supreme dlsclosTinee 
in Christian times. Sneh unmeasured feelings could 
not be held within the oon trolled harmniiies of the 
hexameter nor within sapphie or alcaic or Findaric 
strophes. These antique foms of poetry definitely 
expressed their contents, althnngh sometimes suggests 
ing further unspoken feeling* which is so iioitceable 
with Ylrgil. But characteristic Christian poetryj like 
the Latin medisval hymn, was not to express its mean¬ 
ing as definitely or oontain its significance. Medieval 
hymns are childlike, having often a narrow clearness in 
their Literal sense; and they may be childlike, too, in 
their expressed symbolianir Their significance reaches 
far beyond their utterance; they suggest, they echo^ and 
they listen; around them rolls the voice of God, the 
infiidtnde of His love and wrath, heaven's chorus and 
heB'a agonies; die# iroe, dies iWo — that line says little^ 
hut mountain a of wrath press on it, from which the 
Boul shall not escape. 

Christian emotion quivers differently from any 
movement of the spirit in clnssio measures^ The new 
quiver, the new shudder, the ntter terror, and the utter 
love appear iu medla&vai rhymed accentual poetry :_ 
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Ce mPftoii 

Mt I guflndla vwnit* f 
Ma (o^tn/m ^ap»lp/ac£«ii 
{/t miZlu im MotieM f 

Qud dolwt 

^4*0 jffwerwfl 
iUfjinrfiHUii^r mmW, 

Qni 

(Vfnniiat£t 

^nbfvivenlvr 

Bec<iTdfirt, pit* 

ijwd r^m £^t£«a fwcie nim ; 

Nc m^pcrdfiM die- 
* m * * 

Xacrym^Jd Ola: 

Qudi rraarprf fZ/ovfTtfii 
Jmiicandtt» Aobm reau ; 

MviCr fT^ 

Jem, i>omfJM, 

J>ana ffli 

Let smy (sue f«fil the emotion of thei^ YersM and 
then turn to some piece of ola^sic poetrji a pMiaage 
from Homer or Virgil, im elegiac couplet or a strophe 
from Sappho or Pindar or Catullufli and he will realise 
the difEerence, and the impossibility of settiDR the 
emotion of a medieval hymn in a classic mefcre.^ 

n. GrteJe CTrttfian Poetry 

Christian poetry would naturally be drawn from the 
rmnativos of the Old and Kew TestamentSp and the 

^ Tlia Tmi ManciM (Ckment, C'CErraiM « FotiiM €hH»- 

tianij^ p. 404 } k an eXAmplfl nf h&W mmah tlWTfl li ontitda 
Udh, yet cairfed e^r by tbe hymiu 
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continually increasing volume of Cliristiaii storyj or 
would constat of the BentimcnU and emotions which 
were deepeumg from generation to generation in Chris¬ 
tian souls. Holy Scripture esould not be moulded anew 
to suit the needs of creative poetry in tho way that 
the Greek and Boman poets recast the talcs of pagan 
mythology. The canooical narratives remMoed indu¬ 
bitable facta anthoritativolj stated. Although they 
were interpreted both allegorically and literallyj no one 
changed them. OriglEol narrative Ciiriatian poetry was 
not written until the hexoigm of martyra fumbhed 
material which theimagmntivfl Chri&tian niemorj might 
cherish Tcverentlj and hand on through that nniver- 
sali^ing process which raisaa fact to poetry. The po 
etio intention etdl would be to tell the truthj but the 
poet was not hampered in his tmth-teUiiig by sacred 
narrative.* 

Some what ondogous conditioni affected and perhaps 
retard^ the composition of Christian lyric poetry, 
Tbfi fundaioentah m it were^ theistic, emotional atti¬ 
tude of the Christian soul was already authoritatively 

I Th* firBt ChriflUftn DarratlTfl pwiaa, which wBro creation! Piad 
mot parmphrmACfl. wei-B td thu hdllih# Frudetitkoa upod the 

bemic 49JBflzs of m-aft-TTt, ebinpo!lag his To tbCK- 

wt migliL Add two tjTuni from liu CorAffli^TiFHJH; IX, fftfinndi 
iMnnIr hwif^ md X^H, iXpranui Ejp^fh4TnJae,, whliLh nn lyrbofll 
rmllTd poem! w3tli Biblical aabjeorji. H wb! niter bia timm tl]*l 
A rltUfl WFcite n wHtmhl# }PO«m OQ Ihc Fall of Mut. Tfall it iEi« piece 
of Biblical uarmtlTa that baa bwd inmt iuix:e«rii1lj treatHt id 
dArnkflvo poBtrj ; the brl cf B1 MiohJ nccnunl ia !dtt4l to d nunAtla 
■lid nnrrattTa olpnniiJDEi. The inbjact-TuaLt^r of tbs Old and Sew 
Tfifftatdtnk mamLlTB! bu ladt iUolf more frei[tisnU3f la gTma.i Arfc 
thaji to irreat p^try; for Ifae B«rod atary cnidB down luthuKU^ 
lively tdVd, bm not imlboiritaiivdy iliiutrAtad, 
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Toiced^ and Trith fervor and univerBality^ Hie first 
Christians were Jewsp and the Clinatmi communities 
took from tin aynagogue the custom of singing God^s 
praises, iia well aa the songa in whidh toeing them. 
For three eenhitica the Faalms constituted the raain 
body of Christian devotional song. It waa a paschal 
psalm that Christ and bis ilisciplca Bang on the night 
of his betrayal^ The apostle Patil bids his hearers 
be filled with the Spirit, speaking one to another in 
psalms and bjnmji and apixitiial songs {ipaX^s mit 
xxu ^fcis singing and making melody 

(|&FFTe^ nfll ^BXA«rt-4s) in your heart to the Lord.* 
Here the ** pealms ” mean paalma of I>avid or psalms 
derived from themj “ the “ hymns ** are songs of praiaei 
the “spiritnal songs '’ (caii/ico ^irffuahh in the L4itiit 
versioa) are more specifically songs directly inspired 
by the Spirit, But the exhortation - be filled with 
the Spirit^" and speak or sing^ appUes to all these 
utterances, and indicates that, just as the brother 
might be moved to sing an Old Tegtament psalm, bo 
in the singing he might be moved to vary from it, or 
voice his feelings in new-formod utterances, probably 
ooDsisting mainly of combinations of Biblical phrases. 

CanonicaJ examples of these Christian hymns are 
Mary’s Magnificat, and Zaehariah^s «ong of praisOp* 
both of which coneifit largely of Old Testament 
phrases. The angel’s song, Glory to Otwl in the high¬ 
est and on earth peace, good will to was enJargsd 

iKml. mi. 30; Mk- 36. Sse TtiHier'B NiV 
i^icDn; Edmli-einii Li/e Otrui, Rk- 11 

* Eph- T, m, Si coj. nt. ifl. * cf. I Or* liT. ifl, ae, 

• Lqkfi t ttc,. Hid 67, ttC- • l*«ke il. 14. 
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into the iDAtiii hTmn, the vjM.m ayytXiKi^ qf the Greek 
liturgy, of which the XiAtilL mo^a is the 

fxjui valent Thesq cotnpositiona are not inetrieal, and 
theiT atmetuTe pfeserves the parallelism qf Hebrew 
poetry. 

Thus the earliest poetical e3q>ression3 of Christian 
eniotiqn la tlie Creek toogne were Hebraistio in form. 
Likewise their con tents were more Hebraic than Greek. 
The Hebrew deTction to God was tho prototype of the 
Chnstiau^s love. It had always been nnineasurcd^ 
absolute, quite difTereut from anyth iag in classic 
Greek or Latin literature. N^qw a like devotional 
feeling was to seek expression in strange Iringnages 
whose chief poetic forms were de-ad qr acadomiev 
Yet, although aearlemie and otherwise un suited to ei- 
press Christian feeling, nsetre was the only form af 
verse familiar to educated Greek and Latin Christians^ 
and metrical Christian poetry was written in both these 
tonguea. We may trace its faHiLne and early disap^ 
pearaiice in Greek. In Latiii it had same tein^iotary 
success. 

In the first place there was a partly pre-Christiaa 
Gr^flcnjewish liybrid. The earliest portions of the 
extant pscodo-Sihyllmc Oraclcfl were composed at 
Alexandria by Helleni^ed Jews in the second century 
before Clirisk Judaic Christians added some hundreds 
of lines toward the oIom of the first century A.n.i 
and in the course of the aecond and third centuries, 
Christians or ifndaio Christiana brought the collection 
to its preRent bulk. Much space wonld be needed to 
ftnalyw the contents of this series of psendo-prophetic 
pictures of the world's histOQ^ from the oreation to thq 
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Last Times. They are lurid witli hatred of the 
heathen nations, of Eoine obove all From the tune 
of Justin Martyr inacy Christian Fathers accepted 
them, and bo the anoiont Sibyl entered the company 
of those who prophesied □£ CbrisL Through the Mid¬ 
dle Agea the Sibyl reinained a great name in poetiy 
and arL 

These Sibylline Omcles show some Ilellenistic liter¬ 
ary skllL The metre is bexameter, and many lines con¬ 
tain queer twistod survivala of Homeric phrase, ^hich 
impart a groteaqne epic flaTor to the whole. Jewjeb 
fanaticism and Christian feeling break through occa- 
Bionally; but on tlie wholej hexameter metre and epic 
retniniscence dominate the form and indueuce the 
matter of tho verses, curiously affiecting the emotional 
contenta. Even in the olilest Jewish^ or Juchiac-Cliris- 
tian ^ portions^ them m slight trace of Hebraic parah 
lei ism of statement, bnt much Homeric adjective and 
epithet. 

Christian feeling straggles to ej^pression in those 
portions of the sixth and eighth books which are not 
earlier than the third century j but the expression is 
atiU affected by epic phrase and by the hexameter. 
The famous acrostic begins at line 2IT of Book VIII: 
iHiOYS XPE12T01 ©EOY YIO^ SflTHP STAYPOS 
It closes with a gloribcatloii of the Cross \ and then 
comes a reference to Closes conquering Ainidek by faith, 
stretching Out his arms in which act Mosea is sym- 
boUcal of Christ Lines 256-2511 delineate Christ’s in- 

^ Sib - Omc,, Itt^ 3T-234; ib., 4SB-S17 (■waU mtaif M.) 

*Bk lV,cir*»*,&. 

■ Vm, EfiL 
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caraation as Ilia £rat oonuDg to jndgmeati aiid with a 
^eaIizatio^ of its great coadesceasiDii^ 

OdJ^ 7^^ tlf Mp^iw 5ffi, 

Kftaptpai^ tw* eUrpati Airii^a JliJiru « . . 

There follows a short review of Christas works ontil 
he gives liimself far the world a ^purc virgin/ m^ivur 

In a Subsequent part of the satne book is told the 
axinnuciationj the Locnmationf and then the birth of 
Christp — a child from virgin parents a great marvel 
to mortalsj’^ 0a.v^ j^^wrolicnK; * and if this phrase 
does not transport ng from Bethlehem to Troy, we are 
at least carried part way to Ida by the lines which 
follow: — 

Tutrifitrar i3| $p4^^ WltTtAfi^Tv ’ 

04]^ Mt 1' ffnii 4YdXXfTv 

^ueh passages relate to Chiiatiaa matters, yet con¬ 
tain little Ghriatian feeling/ which, howeveri breaks 
through the hexameter m the sixth bcuk, when tho 
blessed Cross is apDHtrophked in words prefiguring 

1 Vltl, 3tt. 

^ ^ irr, 47li ; ci. CPd., xi, SSlW. Tlse Baort fnqaHQl pibrue 

fei Uvp.^ XVm, ^ ^^miw is to tczJ 

clusle in jCB BDRipmtldlll,. 

■ The Wi>rde are not thoas d[ Ihe dt^rtpUr^n oJ ^lu and Eec» 
Pt Mu, In II, XIT,S47,«tc.; fruipaie /r.^XCE, ^ Thwa paa^ 

sagcie,lHce wtlara In th? Sib jlliaii OrqirieA, pq^aag^n Ko. Bo^naer, 

bat do not nproduce lii«m. 

* Th^ LiicciDipatibllUv beEah^C^kr with Habmk: feeling Eppeftra 
In thn tmnsUtSom bj tbe JOun^w ApoUlnarEue im Am.J ot tlw 
Blitj^Exib psalm Inin ClreeX biVXJImEtere. The molt Im eftmttblEf 
toq Elowiqric ioi m psslm had toa H«brmia to bn rasUy Gpeebn « 
Bovtj ia^ip Pok^ 4l MiiodeM, pp. 43-GL 
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that Teneration of power in huiaility which ORoirclea 
thoughts of the Cro9a in later literature and art: — 

lOwr i itft ^ Arif ^ ^ 

“O most blessed wood on which God was Btretched; 
earth shall not hold thee^ but thou ahalt see the heav- 
enlj bouBO when the face of God shall gleam buroing 
anew/^ 

The later portions of the Sibylline books contain 
metrical irregularities indicating that quantity as the 
principle of verse formation wus beginning to find a 
rival in a fresher ptinuiple more in accord with the 
actualities of speech, to wit^ accent. Frequently in 
these verses a short syllable appears lengthened be- 
cause of the accent, or a long syllable shortened^ when 
the accent falls an another syllable of the word.^ 

The struggle for supremacy between metre and 
accent appenm in tw'o early Christian compccitionS} 
which express tme Christian feeling. The first of 
these is a poem found at the end of the Faedarff^m of 
Clement of Alexandria^ who died between 211 and 
218 A,n. If not written by himj it is not mneh later 
thcui his timeK The lines are short and simple; hut 
metriclana differ as to whether the metro is iambic 
or anapa^stie^ It seems to be conatmeted largely of 
anapeestic words rather than anapsatic feet; that is 
to say, it ODutains many words of three syllables^ 
accented on the final syllable, which is also long in 
quantity. At all events^ accent is asserting itself as 
a vital force. The verses are addressed to Christ, and 
are fiUed with images showing the many ways in 


L Bern Bour/p (fp. di,, pp- 137-13^ 
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which Chfifit was than thao^ht aad fell: hy the Chri^ 
tL&n BOUl, 

of uDtAmed coltAt 
WiD^ of icralg^t-Cj^Log blrda^ 

&cire belm of hclplEM ctun^ 

6bepberd cf tliE Kln^s aboc^Pt 
ThlbQ own limple 
CbDdmn leswi 
HalUy to pmlsfl 
GoDclcgdy U Eing 
WStii qhil-esft moutliK 
Tbfi chUdma'a k&adcr, ClirlsL 

K% of the libljr pnei, 

All [^qneiing irard 
01 Lb? bigliest Fbtb«r, 

VrtiAzi nf wiBdPm, 

Buppoit ikf biirdjfn»i 
Rejoicing eiemall 
Of Lbp mortal raco 
Bavlmir Jeaua. 

fibcphonl, hufl-bamlnian^ 

Helm, bridlo, 

Heavenly wiog 
Or tbo hallawed flookp 
Fisher of men 
Who afE w¥ed| 

Catching wiih tbe baft of aweet lifs 
The holy fiabea 
Prom the boatllA wav? 

Of tba sea of evil 

Lead, Aapherd 
Of the ipeaking aheepp 
lA«wi, holy nuBj 
S^ng of onhamted boy^ 
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Fontpiints gf ChxUit^ 

HeaTenly wjhy^ 

Word flv«Tl*fftin^p 
Tima unbounded, 

Etemai U^lit^ 

Font at mfircjp 
DiKit- of goodf 

Huly life. 

Cod of tboee who ^ratat, 
Christ Jesusp 
HeftTenty milk 
Of the sweet breasta 
Of the hride of gnu% 
m • * * 

Let (H idug together, 

Let qe sipg simply 
The mighty child, 

(We) the choir of pencil 
The ChriJt-hegottsn, 

The Bober tolhr 
Let us fiLug A paalm 
To the Gud of peace.^ 


H we disregajd the lytic of the Ifew TesU- 

ment^ thU hymn la perhaps the eorlieat outpour in 
Tome of the Chriutian soul that hoa come dawn to us. 

The second of these cojupEKsitioiia is the work of 
fiiethodiuB (martyred in Ml, probably at Tyre). In 
his didaetie and partly allegorical work* the -Sytnpo- 
tium of the Ten VirgittM, modelled — afar off — on 
Plato's S^ponivTiif each fitgin talks lengthily in 
praise of Tirginity, Their riewa And sentimeDtSi how^ 
everj are at the end fused into feeling in a geouLiifl 

1 The- tmulAtloii ie litcnlr ilas, bul duci mii attempt to 

nproduc« liui tnutifi. 
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lyriCj the Tiyian of praise to Christ tho bridegroonii 
Fhich is Ating by one of the virgins^ while the others 
respond in chorus with reenrring refrain. The metre 
is iambiCt but with ao many vioktioua □£ (Quantity aa 
to indicate that the poet — a learned man — realized 
the existence of accent aa a principle of rerae. In 
form the hymn appears related to the classic Tar~ 
thenia, as of Finder and Alcmait;, some fraguieTita of 
which remain. But instead of Greek maidens singing 
a glad fareweU to maidenhood^ here Christian virgins 
utter the soul'a ecstasy on its mystic espousals unto 
overlaating virginity. “ I am pure for thee* and bear¬ 
ing lighted torchca^ O bridegroom^ I go to meet thee” 
— tbia la the choral refrain^ and theverseg hymn the 
joy of the virgia soul as it heara the call of the 
heavenly bridegroom and hastens to meet him clothed 
in white, gladly deemg the marringa bed and the 
monruful joys of mortals^ yearning for the shelter of 
the brtdegruom^s lile-giving arms and for the sight of 
hia beauty^ The closing strophes draw the Old Testa¬ 
ment types of virgin chastity into ihia song of praise, 
A comparison of these poems with the correct met¬ 
rical Compositions of Gregory IJaaianzen and Syneaine 
goes far to show that the simple and sincere tone of 
the earlier compositions is not nnrelated to their 
violation of metre and recognition of the force of 
Bjccent. The poems of Synesina and Gregory, on the 
other hand* illustrate the final failure of metrical 
Christian poetry in Greek, Bynesius^ the younger of 
the two, never dropped his Neo-platonism.* He com¬ 
posed a number of hymns metrical ly correct, but his 
^ p. TA 
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eonftised BeotimeDts did not allow him to press die- 
tinctly Christian feeling. It was quite dilfetont with 
the fprv'ent Gregory ^^azianzed^ whcnae pulpit oratory 
held Christian hearts enthralled^ His waa a peeticp 
emotional nature; his rhetorical powers were great; 
and he composed many metrical hymns quite Chris- 
tian in thoir sontimciitaF But they neTer touched the 
people, as his sernions moved them; nor were they 
ever taken into the liturgy. They afford an example 
of composltioiig according with the literary taste of 
the latter part of the fourth century, a taste so trained 
in classical poetry and metre that it could not readily 
conceiTe of poetry b^d on other prini-iplea. Such 
academic taste was scarcely conscious that metre no 
longer bore any teal rehvtjoii to the SrOund of living 
speech^ and that metrical poems in consequence could 
no Longer possess the breath of life. 

There was, however^ a living speech and utterance 
baaed upon that which makes a polyayllabLo word a 
unity and gives to spoken language rhythm and 
emphasis. This was the word-acoent. Although col¬ 
loquial language was not cast in the balanced periods 
of orators, and oratorical utterance outsoared common 
speech, accent was as dominant in one as in the other. 
However, as metre was the only principle of vcrse- 
stnicture recognized in the Greek world, all unmetri- 
cal compositions were regarded as prose. The Old 
Testament, as nacd by the Eastern Church, was a 
translation from the Hebrew; and the l^ew Testament 
was Written in a Sfimitically inJluonced Greek which 
expressed thought simply and direotlyi regardless of 
rhetorical conventions Both Testaments were nn- 
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suited for trauislatioii in mj elaa&ic metre. Tlie 
clmnJies were acenatomed to gire utterance to tbeir 
faith and feeliug in scripturaL phraaea. There alwiiys 
had been singing. The aimpleat singing ia meiodiouH, 
and tends to bring into a rhjtiinic order whatever 
TTorda are aimg. It waa natural and- ea^y to bring 
Greek vortls to an accentually rhythm ic order, that is^ 
an order having a regular recurrenoe of accented sylla¬ 
bles. Since the men who directed this choral worship 
had little conception of poetry baaed on accentual 
rhythm, they were not conscious that they were bring¬ 
ing into existence a new iorin of poetry. But such 
was the fact. 

There existed,, moreover;, rhy thmic precedents which 
influenc^ed the progress of liturgical chant, Ftoin the 
time of the Sophist GorgiaSj all Greek prose that had 
etylci and embodied rhetorical principles as understocKi 
by antL(|iLity^ was rhythmical; that ia to say, within 
its periods the succession of strong sounds was or¬ 
dered so as to yield a rhythm pleasing to the earj and 
suited to the elevated and semi-muaical manner in 
which dignified compofiLtions were read or r&citeiL^ 
Such prose was not regarded aa poetry, and did not in 
classical times dovelop definite parallelisms of aocent- 
nal and strophio forms. So long as quantity survived 
in speech^ the rhythm of prose would in part depend 
on but as quantity ceased to exist, the prose 
rhythm became more exclusively dependent upon ac¬ 
cent, whicih had always made part of it. Bhythmio 
prose oontioued in vogue among rhetoricians and ora¬ 
tors into the Christian period. It is marked in the 

L Sen NordoD, Die anfihs KurUtpTTMa, p. 4t et uq. 
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aemoTi^ of tha Greak ppeacliprg, GhtyBOStom, 

Gregory KazifLuaeiv, Such rhythms Roedcd only 
to be more definitely ordered into paraLiel cadencoa 
and strophes to present fonos of accentual verse- 

Thtia Greek aoceutuiil verse probably sprang from 
rhythmic prose/ And so in all likelihood did rhyme. 
The word rhyme has no connection with the word 
rhythm, nor is rhyme neoasaaiy to accentual verse. 
Nevertheless, rhyme was usually present On the 
other hand, in classical Greek metrical poetry, rhymeSj 
if not accidental^ were never an essential element of 
metrical verse structnre. But apparently it waa 
otherwise in Greek rhythmic prtsse, where frequently 
rhymes occur deepening sud defining the accentual 
rhythm; they ere marked in the emotional clLmajces 
of oratorical speech, and are clearly intended to add 
emphasis. As Greek aceentiial verse took the suggest 
tion of its rhythmic structure from rhythmic prose, it 
probably took rhyme from the same eource. 

BcBidea his metrical hymna already alluded to^ 
Gregory Nazianicn composed two hymns, the rhythm 
of which was dependent on accent They were not 
fully successful, for accentual verse was in a rudi¬ 
mentary stage.* Its forms, perfected in line and 

I Cf. Jordan, op. cif,, 843^ frtCrJ Kmmbiither, ^fMchichU 4*r 
byzaHirniiciun LUtr^r, f 281, pp. {2d ed ). For oiiollwr 

Tiflw, tiul Latin and GwflY ChiUtlwi acrentUaS poetry wn* d«ply 
Itifliienc^d by BemH4v — Sylian — fortn^p bm W, Mfiytr, 

fang, eicrp lit und grtocb- riiytliin IkIwii UiL'htubg," Aftfland. 
dk« 4 . /*Aiiw.^PAiro^ 

Qflmmt,StP^nbau in dsn EphrtzetA* d^M S^rtn f 

p. T7 nt 

t Tbau two- hyWEia TremGreKniy-H rnn and bli 

vpon Sr'ir^inify- Sw. l&r Di4]tHc*l CJkwkm wvd tailp W- Majer^ 
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s^ophe^ WOTS yet to Tm cheated. TIib biBtory of 
Greek ao^^entual hyniiLB duzipg the dfth centnrj in 
obscure j but at its close they attain the climAx of 
their glory in the work of UoninnoSh Before his time 
the aceentiinl hynm hojd been Teaching that stage where 
a great poet might bring it to perfectioni just as 
choral poetry had by the time of Pindar progressed to 
the point where he received and perfected it There 
is a parallel between the guJ mi nation of the choral 
lyrio in Findax and the Greek hjiun in Bomanos ; as 
Pindar composed together words^ metre, and musicj 
Bomanos composed music^ words, and the accentual 
atrophic format though soinetimes he made repeated 
use of tbo same tunes and atrophic fonnsj which was 
not Pindar^a way. 

The structure of HomanoB^ hymns rested upon ac¬ 
cent and the number of syllables. Each hymn opena 
with a procemion of from one to three strophes. Then 
follows the body of the hymni written in a different 
veifli. the first strophe of which was called the Aimww, 
Every line in the hirmes differs from the others in 
rhythm and the number of ayUables. The succeed¬ 
ing BtropheSj called rjTjjiarfa, correspond with the hii^ 
mos line by line in accent and number of Bjllahles. 
Thus these hymoa fulfilled the requirements of songs 
to be sung to a tune, which extended through one 
Btrophe and was repeated in the next. Every strophe 
closes in the Bame words, making a refrain tlironghoiit 

op. cO., pp. JT3 mil 400; Bmivy, op. tit., p, 103; Chrisln AnlM. Gf, 
Car, la Lbfr iqadiikHpIa of wrltinei thea# 

tm l^tAcnl imrinir IlIi pr™ WQi-ki, X fact of int«r»t lu con- 
noctloa Tilth th^ gr^kn uf uccentHal anti thrEolnc Gtwk GbrljUan 

verae. 
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the hymn. Ehy me is present, bfut the verse doee nat 
depend en it as. essentiELlly os upoa aecent and number 
of syllables. Acrostics also are frequent. 

The hymns of Romanos are not short, nor are tlxey 
gimple either in verse-structure or coutents^ but they 
are magnideent. Tbey are lyrical and dramatic uar- 
rativeSj long for lyrics, though short for narrative 
poems, like Pindaria fourth Pythian ode or the sev- 
CDty-eightb Psalim They carry much feeling, and 
they pray or eshort. They exhibit tendencies toward 
the expression of theological dogma, wherein they re¬ 
flect the Astern Churchy Also, in their statelinesa 
and form and in their occasional lack of diversity, they 
exhibit the qualities which may he aeen in ecctcsiosti- 
cal Bysantiuo arL A Byzantine poet* amid the pomp of 
the present, and with the ecclesiastical and dogmatic 
development of the past inbred in him, could hardly 
reproduce the evangelicELl simplicity of the Gospels- 
Romanos’ hymns were farther removed from this 
than the hymng of the Western Church. Tn hia hymn 
to the nativity the baby Christ is vvepowiwi (suprarcs- 
gential), and ia felt to be bo throughontthc hymn- In 
its refrain he is toiSidv rw, h wpo aiiovinv the ^'new¬ 
born child, God before all ages.^’ Lihewiae the Hj/mn of 
FiTpin of the CVoas is a stately dialogue between the 
Virgin and her divine Son, in which he shows her the 
neceasity of his crucifixion. It has none of the con¬ 
vulsed sorrow of the Stahat Oo the other hand, 

there is deep emotion in the hymn upon Judas the 
Betrayer, with its refrain of ycroS 

t The poet’s dramatic power is marked, some of 
hia hymns moving dramatically to a climax. 
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Komauod waa tlie gr&atest of Greek hy^n writera 
Yet he wss not the author of perhaps the mast cele¬ 
brated hyinu of the Greek Churchy the of 

Sergios, eo called because it was Bung with the con¬ 
gregation standitig. Thia magnificent and prolouged! 
ehant of adoration to the Virgin, uttered, hj all crea^ 
tnrea, appeans to hiiTe heen written in After this 
time, though the liturgic poetry of the Greek Church 
made eomo formal progteaa, the period of poetic 
decline aeon set in. 


III. Saiitf IxUin Christian Poetry 

Latin Christian poetry differed in many ways from 
the Cbristian poetry of the llellecdc Lash In the 
West, metre was abandoned more slowly,^ and accent^ 
rial Verse came through a different prcceaa. The 
Greek accentual verse wag not reached through sub- 
Btitution of accent for quantity in the oM metrical 
forma of poetry, hut tad its antecedents in Greek 
rhythmic prose.^ In Latin Cliurch poetry, quantity 
gradually gave way to accent, w-hilo some of the 
metrical forms of verse were retained. Accentual 
Terse, so derived, tended for some centnrica to keep 
to strophea composed of lines of tlic same rhvthm and 

1 Th* raxiatcDmkCfl ot malre Id Cliristiau LstSa poetry waa 
BDt uacotuHM viifa itiH ctniyfMtMce littit IaUii, m writtfiB, tr4* 
b*coEiiinE a learned in dltnLnlfihiDjr cortrapoiufiikc# witll 

111* ftiSltanjii opmlh uf dmllj llfoj pMtry H ritlHo m It would not be 
■4 itMngly drawn from jnetia to BCdfsntumI rhythm bj Lbft 
tiu at tifiwh. In dady life msD ii»d ibo Tulffu Lnlib, whicb wu 
mrtilnf into FmvwifaJ, ¥jisiu±., Spaakli, Ud Italinn. 
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number gf flyllables; there was no &ucb teudent^ in 
Greek accent^iial Yersej derived from the freer and 
more diversified periods of rhythmic prose. 

Besidea prEserring the general forms of certain of 
the old veraeSp mediaevol Latin poetry developed new 
forms of Terse, eliaracleri2ed bjr navel and etTective 
rhjtnea- The origLn of th^c rhymes is not clear* 
B know mereJy that asaonance tniming to rhyme 
gra^iually became a marked feature of Latin verse 
during the period from the fifth to the ninth con- 
turieSj while the cognate change from quantity to 
accent was in progress. 

In contents, alsOp and m form as aftccted by the 
contents, Latin Christian poetry differed fram the 
Greek.^ Beginning with llilaiy and Ambroee^ there 

* With the eai^^^ioD dF keha Latin adaptalkuaH af flarly Greeh 
bjirnia (if-if-I Uli G^vn'd- in Ezcfilfif#]!, the Greek acccDtiuit hjmm da 
udt appear to have exertetl dinci indueace upon the dAveloptnciiit 
Latin ChrLfttlan poetiy. It wm athHrTri» with re^cd In the 
mDfEe and thq cj&tiiiaf dI aiitjpiig th» fttit^photial pnlnu and 
anthema. Antiphona] pulaiwi? orij^inaEod la the church ci Antltich 
in tfae middle *f tiio lonrth ■century. The clinrck nit Milan under 
Ambraoe dnt ad&ptcd it in the West. See Fadlinui, Rfu S. 
AmbrotH^ T3; AnjjfMtliie, DC, &i?Tajrtp JLa M4lop*A aiq- 

rj’gbe doji* U cAaFtl de faritUp p. R2et««q.; Ebert, cjp. efj.^ 

Ir PP- iTBp 170. Hia md ebante nf ths UCeu^, cooLmonlT 

k.EiDwii u the Gnj^rbin Chants and attributed ta Grrgn'jry Tbe G rest 
(^!9l!Mfi04J p were chSeSj due tn popen of tb« H-venti] and early pari 
t>f the el^th oentury wbnwere Greeh bj rve or ucatlcu (Gt^wrip 
L*m Ori^rtfM du rAont lifT£r^iqp€ dr luHw; ib.p Ls Jfelppfe 

antique, Iqtn»d u^ftloh, and Chavis, lY ud Y). Thli view, 
hnwevier, id C4Dteflted; see Gevnrt, tntrDdnctiim to Jfelejpee na- 
for a llfft of bid oppjovnti and their arf^Qidentd. Alaop W. 
Brambftchp (fre^riaPiucA. BiMio^rraph. Ldvting der 
ifter dm dr 4 .t? 7 Vf?nW(rni*^eA Al*> re^rdiiijf 

ti)4 InfiuBDCB of Greek hjnuu npon Latin H^tteofadp see W. Meyeff 
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wew wiaiij" short aTid simpltp yet doctrinalJy consctj 
deTotional hymnap unlike any Greek compnaitiona. 
Toatin poetry haa also lengthy compositions of ft partly 
narrative and partly lyric charattetj presentiBg a gen¬ 
eral eori'eapondcnce to Gie Greek hymns. But they 
were aimpler in structure, and may be compared with 
the mediaavsJ and modem ballad and elegy ot whicli 
they were the foremnnera. Latin poetry oontaiued 
aldo long didactic or apologetic or polemic poemsj ata 
well aa long poetical paraphraaes of the Goapel story 
or of part^i of the Old Testament* 

The flervice of song and chant in Latin chureheSf 
aa in the Greeks originated in Biblical phrases and 
tranelationa. Some of the early Latin ch£LiitSt ho’w^- 
ev^er, like the Gloria in ejsicelois, may have been taken 
from Greek Church adaptatioiiap^ and not directly 
from the Scripture. There also existed in the fourtli 
century translations of poetical passages from the 
Old Testament^ into eleren-s^llahle phalaecLan versOn* 
ABide from these early adaptationSj Latin hymn writ¬ 
ing begins apparently with 9i Hilary of Poictiera^ 
though tho authenticity of the hymns attributed to 
him ifl not boyond dispute^* "With St Ambrose, we 

•* Anfiuif;, Htc., dor bkt. mad ertoch* rhjthinlBcibim Dblittiag/^ 
Hiil/rr. ^hilo^PhiioL ClaMt^ (ISBSjp 

3$7 et rnsri. ] fivUTy, pp. { Cbiilt, 

JrjtAoJ. <5 k CcM-. CAr^j p. Kjnin^ber, GfJcA- fr^?3niiJi+ 

p.^je 2 <^ed., ISTi). 

^ l.w. trtfia list of Hht Greek litur^. 

i £rp-i -uE Ex. XT,p Nued. I>euL. xxxIlL, Ui fcipii4 lA Fttrm'* 
ATfilrliepfiiTn 1^ pp. 1ST, ^3, 25^, 

■Cf. CbrBTxtiHr^ PyrfiM L4ttirgiqut, &6-eSi Khvtt, Gtt., 
VeiI. 1 (Sd PP- 1^- and 17^173; Et. HUatj of Poki- 
Uort, ka tbB Zibmrp d/ ATiKna Pather*, 34 KliH, YdI. IXp InLm- 
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ane DQ finner gronnfl^ He wrote a.t leaat four of tha 
h.jmns arttribiiied to 

The^o nobla and dogmatically careful hjmni! Hara 
an autlque clarity of pbragc^ they probably reflect 
the exigencicii tmder which they wi?re composed^ to 
hearten tha s^oiiU of the ortHodox and heep them in 
the true faith, under the pcrib of AriEm conflicts. 
They were wri tten to be mng by the con negation, 
and have contmued m liturgical uae. The metre 
iambic dimeter^ one of the simplest of the antique, 
and is Correct throughout/ Each by ran consiste of 
thirty-two lines divided into four-line atrophea. 

Between the time of Ainbro&e and the tenth ceiv 
turyi compositions in thiH must widely used hymn- 
form gradually changed from qnantity to aocentj and 
became rhymed. They afford a complete iEuatratioii 

dactiira, pp. t.M «£. The hynitii] eodtatneS Id the muutcript 
dlKurertfl by Giiburrlnl Jii Aresx^ In tSH Hiiarii Tractaiui da 
Mj/iteriiM el Rculb^ ISST), whlcb Bome think to katn hnn 

irrttTcD tif UUaiy, werv dDctrinklly ratuxt and pdltlriteany polntotf 
agiliisl the Aciihi- Tlsfy m nnE tBrtrirAI f«Hi damn. La 
atUi^uf, p. at), snd. may be 4»iiipBred irilh hymn, 

Contra l^naliMtBSr Thlfl wbb aLphabettoJ (Ai WV the hymn 
attrlbated wlcb prohabUity to HUary) like mu ■Ipbnbo'ycal 

pultn. It Wma writUD for the people^ Sod li w^UfUAl Vid Dut In 
main, eneb lire cniiinj; in 0 and tJk^h E^troplie opeoinf frith the 
umfi rtfrnlq^ Text tn Do. MerU* Potf0«i Pcqndctr^* Lutiu^t, 
p. i3Q. Neltlur iMh hymn, nor Uh oub nitrihotad to minry^ hu 
pMtIe tnerlt*. 

I To wit; r«rf rademptQr ^nti^aa, ttmm eo^idi^or, 

Jam rurgii hora lertia, Add pfut CraOior omutujn. 

1 Aa thee* MClent Latin hymn# fonowed clawh: naetrvr Uvny aIh 
adopted tha corrent nael^jHlItB of l^raak and RoPAA tyrto eoof, 
and jn^doaUy tnodlf^ed or traaJ formed them. On ihia nbjKtp 
flee G^rprt, Lv Originet, Olfi-, pp- 33-33, aed »-* La 
OAfifltfi 
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of the change from quantity to accent within the 
Bame form o£ Terse. The liymns of Ambrose rest 
altogether upon quantity and ignore the accent, which 
frequentlj falla on short sjLlnbles^ and is In apparent 
conHiet with the streas and moveinent of the verse. 
T]i0 next step is the retention of qaantity coiubined 
with an attempt to obaerve the accent^ i.e. to make 
the syllahlcs which are long by nature or positLon 
coincide with the tonic accent of the words.^ This 
stage 13 reached by the alphabetic hymn to Christ of 
Seduliuu (circ. 4 o 0 )j in whichj moreover, rhyme has 
become on element of the veraeJ It is also noticeable 
that aa this iainbm dimeter changea to accent and 
acquires rhyme, the poems written in it contain mote 
Christian emotion | with the disintegration of metre 
the emotional expreaaion of the dawning ^fiddle Ages 
is loosed. Aa an illostratioa of this, the Dens Creator 
of Ambrose may be compared with a aoine- 
what later hymn showing the beginnings of rhyme, 
and irregularities of metre ihrough the encroachment 
of accent, upon quantity, 

riirtoFt Mjficju 
l>if.7n dr.cnro 

Ab£l«n loptiWi — 

1A ttfnduticy la thk direction appeaHl In the lieMtnctere of two 
pogna p«ti, Ibc one writhiif In Onek, tJw dber ia 
L^Un, Nonnoft Ukd Olikiidiaa. Bcu hoavy^ ti MiloiJfJit 

l+lhl49. 

■Priatod in Clement, C7isrmiFi;a, Htc-, p- 1?5, and in Dn Meril, 
FvpuiftfTBM, ud In Hnm*r'i DdidaB of [t If wia- 

poaad of twenty-Uim fattF-Uae Tfrm, beginning ifltb tba bihv 
ceadvo lettcri of tba mlpJiAhflt, mad taUlng Ibf Importiwl facta of 
tbf 3«viaar'f liff^ 
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revenentially and with ordered izhon^btaj the hjnm 
apoatropbizea God the Creatar and OrdainerH The 
fourth fitropbe delmeateti the religioii^ attitude of the 
soul toward Him. 

40T^(* ima coiicinanlt 
TS* Twi ^amra cmcr^et^ 

Tt diiifffjt c^wt amm-f 
T€ ifl™j adone^ #GArfa 

The tone of this adorltig strophe ia giYon bj the worda 
ea^us and sobria — let crisfut amor wait on thee, mens 
ao6ria adore thee. It ia stately and contained^ antique 
id mode of expresaiom 

The other hymn, In Aitc^nsimt Domini, has been 
improperly ascribed to Ambrose, yet i$ prior to the 
seventh century. It h more emotionallj losing i— 

4/imi, n^^itra ndEmpUQ^ 

Aimr H d^aiderium ; 

how different iu tone from the 

Td diltffot dTfl£>r, 

Tif mehM tobr(a. 

And the last strophe shows tlie cotning of rhyme and 
iU effect upon the tone: — 

Till dtidi 

Qui tt/tiAurit pmentiirini 
tiil nolfrd ^ ^tariff 
Fct CtJfiftil Mtnpir 

In the full Middle Ages* aa with Adam of St^ Vic¬ 
tor^ the accentual and rhymed iambic dimetor id found 
undergoing modifications which add to the emotioDal 

1 Tliifl hjmn. in Is C1eiiL«ar. CeirrFifna e pottit p. 65. 
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quality or enable the poet to perfect the uniaou of 
flentiment and verae.‘ TLua a number of wonderful 
Terae-forma and rhymes camo into being, fitted to 
eipiesB the emotion which through the centariea had 
been gatliering in Christian eonla. A voice had thus 
^en found for the feelings rouaed by the Gospel story, 
iQoludtng those which might be attributed to Goepel 
personages, as in the Stabat Mafer, throngh which 
wells tlie grief of the Virgin at the Cross- Similarly 
Christian hymns may toll the story of martyrs lyri¬ 
cally, and utter the feeling excited by their saintly 
iieroism and hlesaed lot* ^ 

'\^e pass to the Latin poems which eombine lyric 
with narrative nr dramatic dements. The lyric de- 
ment consists cither in devotional feeling toward 
Christ or some martyred saint having power to aid 
or m saddened loving sentiments touching the aubjeet 
of the poem, living or dead. In the former ease the 
poem IS of the nature of a hymn, in the latter of the 


awitf tSfi ihH fnuitdiu <«bA<iDir. and oihir hrmnt hi like 

Me th™ the ehiuig* tO«e,shial 

versa it la not ia tended to Implj ibat tbe iii*iate«i»t:DH of metra 

ttrar °f ** "** primsrilj' dae to Ui« lalJiiig 

^ papater accantual veiaea. The Chri*H-q 
^naatllf wu no iihflgar oligcmd In ipeskiiiB. ™iu»nT arallnt 

teaia ter llria* vert*; wd.to f«i. feemacT „„BtnaI v.i^c 
avelvid iDltad la tbe dtpragalob or Cbriattin f«lbg. It 1* tba 
liter's aplnloo that CbriitJta fwltoe Oauld bat bsT. bfiaV« 
•daqiutelj arprcaaed In cluite Metres. whJcb bad been evelv^ lb 
with tha espraaelco p( q„ite dlffSat 
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nature of an olegy. The cbaractera aometmea Bpea.k 
in the first person — drainaticaJlj* The narratives 
aro not given eiicJi breadth and extent as to bring 
thetn into the category of epic poatrj. 

The greatest Christian poet of the fourth and fifth 
eenturies was the Spaniard Frudentine, who was born 
in 34S and died sometitne after 405, He and Ms 
amiable contemporary, Faulinns of Kola, unite dassic 
culture with Cbiistian scntijnenL The resuJting prod¬ 
uct is intorestiiig, often ciianniBg^ eometimee admira¬ 
ble. Rarely does either poet attmn to great poetry 
or express feeling deeply and truly interpretative of 
ChriBb Yet the feeling is as genuine as conid exist 
under the 1 imitations of classical verse-forms and a 
rhetorical literaiy epoch. Priidentiua^ hymns were 
lilerojy, rather than adapted for worship, and none of 
them in its entirety wm need as a church song. 

The Liber Cathemerinon of Prudentine consisted of 
twelve hymufl ranging in length from eighty to two 
hundred and twenty lines. The first six were written 
for tlie six daily hours of prayer. They contain much 
symboliaim^ The facts arc chosen with regard to their 
symbolical i m port^ and are told briefly, symbol ically as 
it were,* In the ninth hymn, 
the deeds and incideate of Christ's life are told sue* 
cinctly^or apostrophized somewhat as Jehovah's deliT- 
eranees of Israel are narrated in the Eeventj-eighth 
Psalm. The twelfth hymn, for the feast of the £pipb- 

^ Thtti in Hriuu I, Ad ffalU oanfiim, ttA cock ifl m. ijUibDl of 
Chiivt, Iff iba d^’srn li Ka Hjina tl. 

^ One tnlKfat Diika asnaparUon with the nnvtntlaDm.niBd lym- 
bolbkl mtnbar oj catacoiDb jHiIntkDg:^, p.p+j KoaJj Id Lbe ark. 
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anyj teUa of the Star and the Magi^ and then givea a 
moving and dracuatie story of Herod's fear and the 
Slaughter of the InnCK^eots. 

The hymns of the C'a/ftemeriuon are stilfully wtit- 
tea. Bornetimca they express sweet Chriatian feeling^ 
and very beautifully/ Their metres seem well adapted 
to the contents. Iambic dimeter ia most frequently 
ufiedj also the trochaic tetrameter with good effect 
These are the two simplest of classical metres j and 
the other metres used are also flimple. But the 
poet's fine sense of metrical fitneae is best shown 
in the i^riafepAoTicus his hyinn-book ol martyr^ 
legends. Some of these legends stiH exi&ted m popu¬ 
lar story, and some had been written in literary or 
rhetorical form. liLkewise some of the hymns of the 
Periatephawn are popular, ’while others ate not- The 
metres are suited to the character of the iiarrative+ 
For example, the fourth hymn is a rhetorical pan>^ 
gyrie on the martyrs of Saragossa, and is in sapphic 
strophes. Hymni IX. and XI also are elevated and 
literary, and the poet uses in the one a couplet made 
of a hexameter and iambic tetrameter, and in. the 
other the elegiac metre. The hymns of a popular 
character are of great interest. They are composed 
in the trochaic tetrameter* and the iambic dimeter." 
Their contents were derived from the stories of the 
martyrs as told or snug on their festival days. They 
are beautifal illnatrationfl of the finish of poetry set 
upon legend. First a martyrdom occurs. Then the 
legend rises, growSi and floiiietimcs undergoes altera- 

t Hymn V, Xh 117-140 j XII, 12JS-133. 
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tion of naines^ pliaces, and Incidents. At k^t a poet 
makes a poem from the mattar+ Fmdentiiia' imagi¬ 
native poetry fashiena and universalizes eventsj what¬ 
ever is unsuited tq the type of man or occurrence is 
changedt and the narrative gains typiea] si^itieance. 
Tor example^ Hymn V teUs the martyrdom of St Vincent 
of Saragossa- The prstur^ in order to persuade Vincent 
to abjure big faithp addresses bim in worda wblcb give 
the poet's idea of what a Jiaman officer nnder guch cir- 
cuiastances wonld say to a martyr. All baiting details 
are omitted and the matter is univergalizeEL Yin- 
centra answering thoolcgical defiance is treated in the 
same way; it is given just as “ to the poet's imaging- 
tiou—it must have been nttered. The poet may also 
sum up much fact and feeling in a line ■ ceiiol et 
crudcbiflcj. This was tmC;, andj like the whole poem, 
informs to the attiatie verity of the Christian imagi- 
naticTi fashioning its heroic past In the prison cell 
the martyr knows that Christ and hia angeb arc with 
him; and they cheer him i which is true aJsOj univer¬ 
sally and necessarilyp like the rest of the poem. The 
tortures are told in full. Tho poem^ in fine;^ is a 
typical picture of a martyrdom.^ 

The easy swing, the popular, spirited, and dramatio 
chamcter of such a poem suggests the ballad form; 
aud Indeed the hymn to Vincent, like that to St, 
Lanreiicep is a precursor of the ballad, the spirited, 
popular narrative poem, which tells an occurrence with 
vivid detailp hut not with the breadth and capipugne^s 
and dignity which make an epic. The ballad metre 

^ T^ft IflLflil: (XR’') hjrna of Lba Ffn'jffpAanon^ Iel ItDDor cF St. 
AgDu, I4 ftbatber beatitifUL esuuplo of pOatlcaJ ItgcotL 
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OF TPTSP is quick and spirited, as tke epio metre is 
di|^i£ed and noble. The iambio dimeter of the hjmna 
to Laurenco and Yinceiit is not unlike the Teirse form 
of Eoghajh ballads. The hy^mns of the i^Tt7^f€pAa7ian 
carry tbe feeling of the occuTrence, and sometimes 
seem to herald the emotional fulness of late mediaeval 

VeTBC t — 

O vir§6 O nom 

arci* incala — 

these lines truly sum np the feeling of the hymn to 
St Agnea. One notiees that they rhjine^ and that 
the rhyme adds to the surge of feeling. 

St. Paulinus Nolanus born at Bordeaux in 
and died in 431^ at Kola in Campania, where he had 
taken op hia abode thiongh devotion to the blessed 
Eelii^ martyr and patron sainh He was an affection" 
ate and gentle person* Koblj born, richi and wedded 
to a nnble wife, he gave op the world and turned to a 
life of gentle Christian ascoticisni* His wife remained 
his eompauion; and a sweet affection lasted to the end 
between this hashed and wifo^ who had liccome brother 
and sister in Christ. Many of his letters are in their 
joint names: |wcoaforej. 

Paidinus had a heart lovingly turned toward Chriat 
and his saints. But ho waa the pupil of the clever 
rheturician ansi liiiiratturj Ausonltm, whoEO nominal 
Christianity did not affect his pagan tastes. The 
pupil lacked originality to strike out new literary 
paths. The farm of his poems is given by his educa^ 
tionj and appears to limit their emotional eontonts. 
la a poetic episUo to Ausonius ho turns a grateful 
compliment to his former teacher^ which contained 
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Tnf>TB truth tlian Psixlinua Buepected, TTe is speaking 
of his Gonve tsioii to the religiaua life, and says: — 

MtnM w>wi wift/rTtear* mtfiv woti wms* non m«j ^KG'ndaDii 
S^d iiwnc aua<fn deo, qvi yui'd in arfN 
meo tma dignum Qff iNTfn^a 
Grq^ia prima ItMf ifbi ffioTia «d/f^ 

OuiuM praet^i* ;Klr^tH}n tst ^uod Chrittu* 

—A new mind is put in me from (xodj if He sees any- 
tbing in me worthy ot His rewnids^ the thnnks nod 
glory is thine (Ausonius)^ from whose precepts has 
sprung whatever Chriat would love.” It was true 
that a new spirit bad eonie to Faulinus with his oon- 
Tcrsion ; it was also true that hia poetic skill was 
rooted and nondshod in his pagan culturcj received 
from his master, Ausoniua; and that his poetic talent 
could never break away from his early lessons. Yet^ 
So far as bis manner of speech and forms of versa 
permit^ he feels as a Christian. 

Two poems of Fauliniis in elegaio metre are of 
special interest One is a most GhrUtisn epithalii- 
minn, in which purity Is praised almost Ln inouEStic 
tqne^ and all lust and folly exorcised?-— 

ajiivuiE tasio icNricififur 
p Kef virffO putlfit dH, 

Chrfisie jiqr^Ai (fur (fd Caa fpetitt 

Et jni^rcrr^ tevi rtihdita £itl$A juga, 

Invni If'vCt Chri^fitju0ini e§t, ttijliinluM 

SutcipU pc/flcfii/erf ajMr 

These are sontimeiits of Chriatian purity and obedi- 
ence, virtues whichj with patience nnd humili^, were 
to characterize Christian souls. The poem proceeds, 

1 dtnacu XXY, i-S. 
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setting a lem to the jaung people*® lust of the vain¬ 
glory and pleasure of this worlds and turning their 
minds toward eternal joys. In tone and contents it 
is the Opposite of pagan epithalamia. It may he 
compared with a sweet elegiac poem from husband to 
wife^ attributed to Tyro Proaperi* a f^oem of Christian 
tmat and marital consolation^ written amid the terror 
and ruin o£ the inTaaiona. Tyro^a poem closes with 
these affectionate linea: — 

T« modopjtild tomet^ jTVfeuin iM'i acci'n^m ^u^aci 
^Vinn Z>fUji liyArnw proibuH 

tiaium tohib^^ duJiJUim / 

-Kieijipriinf titm simuM pfttf, 

CuUot tMio tui in^jfod'iflp mtii vd 
I^rige ope ; 

Ut fOTA nan, Mdtm iantum^ mi‘nM 
Una dddS ^irOuj unim aJaL 

Thus huabaiid and wife, with faces set toward Christ 
and eternityi comfort and encourage each oilier on 
the way- This noble view of marriage had scant 
opportunity to develop in communities wbere monaa^ 
ticisni was becoming the ideal of Christian life. 

Like these elegiac marriage poems, Paulinua* 
elegy upon the death cf a hoy* is dietinctly ChristuuL 
It suggests abnegation of teinporalttiea^ and shows 
the mind set upon eternity. In spirit he passes with 
the boy*a departing aonl to heaven^ and thfre takes 
juy in seeing the newcomoT join company with the 
Soul of hie own bdUp who had died before: — 

Vivite paHicipe&j attErnum vivUf^/sfoina^ 

M lmt€i§ dtgnnm pGr AabUate focai. 

1 Clvoien!^ Carm,, et«., pji. S7~TL 
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The^e po^ma are perhaps the first tme elegies which 
axe Christian in point of view, in sentiment^ and in 
feeling. BeTotion and JoviDgi3es& also constiLute the 
most distinctive Christian elements in Fauliniis'A^otfa- 
iijfkij his lengthy series of poems writteti on the festal 
days— the birthdays to eternity — of the^martyr-saintp 
Felix. They are poems of a panegyrical charactefp 
mostly written in hexameters. We in them how 
the popular worship of the saints had supplanted the 
cnlt of local t^igan deities in Italy and other lands 
which were faecomiag Cliristian The departed &aint^ 
are patent through their i-eUcs, as local deities had 
been potent at their ehrines. The span of Ufa being 
shorty the omnipo^eTid cloTninus continues the heaHng 
powers of the saints in their remains,* These are effi¬ 
cient in tile place of their interment, or wherever they 
may be moved. The period of IranElationeif (removata) 
is at handy Constantine being the great inangurator of 
the enstomp seeking to strengthen his new Constantin 
no pie with the mighty relics o£ Chriatian heroes. 

In such superstitions there was little that was dis¬ 
tinctively Christian. Paultnus' Chrijstian feeling lay 
in hia humility and his love for the martyr-aaiiity such 
as no keeper of a pagan shrine had felt. He feels hia 
unworthiness to serve Felix—but let this be punish¬ 
ment enonghj the many years lived without thee :__ 

« . . Ci^r iam qund ^ tint vixinuM nnnU^ 
tuajirifcui htn t iwn 

1 O^PLfiimam m^fbO# ajuiwi Ezefrtr^ Ckna^o. XVnj, 

'rhla pomm tears Lntainltiii^ Witne^a l« tll« ntrly wojihlp of 
dujitt umA their niin 
1 CirnLBn X3I, Iti; 17, 
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Ndw 1 haTfi biwght my Ufa to amxiipr at tUy ^bora 3 —^ 

iu^ducCdiai i^efi^ari Uia^ 

/n It CQJApibtitest mihi jtzq; Mif diiC^drf q 

The didactic or polcpiic Lntia poama lamain to ba 
noticEMlj aad than the oarrative. The two classes are 
aot to be sharply set oter against eacli other; for 
polemic and didactic poetry UEniiUij contained much 
nsLETativn^ and the narmtiva poetry frequently had a 
didactic or polemie puTpoga, Hexameter is the usual 
metre^ and many of these poems have no other title to 
the natne of poetry. 

The last remark applies to the work of the earliest 
Latin Christian p<jet^ Conmindianiis of Gasa^ Syria, 
who wrote in the middle of the third century. He 
was the author of a book of InatTvctime^, cousktiiig 
of flighty acrostics iu unmetricaJ hexameters. The 
first part of the work is a polemic apology for Chrifi- 
tianity, directed against the pagans; the second part 
contains ethical admonitions for tlie uae of the vuriaus 
classes of Christians. The poet^s Camcn apoiogeti- 
cT^iai forms a sequeU in which he instructs as to the 
Trinitji attacks secnlaT studied^ also tho Jews, and 
devotes ranch apEice te Antichriat® aud the Last 
Times, He appears to have intentiomiliy ignored 
quantity in his hexameters. The last acrctstic in 
the JosinicfjosiM, read from below iipwaid, is C^m- 
modianos Cftristi ~ and it would seem as if 

one intending to be ^^poor in spirit” wrote, with a 
depreciation of claasical cnlturep in order to impresB 

1 Cikrmcj^ XTTT, 3 ^ 1 , 

■ Tla« Atit appfiraci^Q of Aslbbrist ia Li^a Clitl^tLia 
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tbe people. He observes the after the seeoDd 

foot I and the two £qsJ feet of the hexameters sre 
usually eorrect in quantity. The sobstauce is dull 
and uupoeticsl. 

Prsdeotius^ whose Mlad^hymns have been notieed^ 
also wrote theological and eontioversial poema The 
first of these is his Apotheositi^ a work in 10S4 hexame¬ 
ters, directed against heresies^ and cRpecially against 
those impugning the diTinity of Christ. Though it 
haa spirited passages^* it ia but a fieiy rhetorical 
polemic set in metre. The same in general may bo 
said of the poet's Ilamartif^niaf a poem on the source 
of eriJ, fiercely polemic in character and directed 
against the dualistic heresy of l^Iarciou. Lucretius^ 
Be Rerum Natum is poetry^ where it is poetryj, through 
the intensity of il^ feeling. The mind of a Christian 
poet might dwell on heresies and the Uls springing 
from thcm^ until his thoughts fused to imRgea and 
visions embodying these evil results. This may bo 
poetry^ and thus it is with passages in the ITumart(ge^ 
m'o. In a prologue of iambic trimeters the poet liheos 
Marcion to Cam^ and then begins his hexametora:— 

Qtin i€ pwi^ipital Tali€M ftM£, Cainf 

JhwiMor Dti/ 

No J there is no second God^ author of the Old Tea ta¬ 
rn on as Marciuii falsely says 5 we know tho author 
of evil, — no God, but the slave of hell; he is the Mar- 
deuAj fems, iiixidiator. There follows the 
first great picture of the devil in Latin poetry. Kia 
angni/eruTn copi^ and hairy shoulders covered with 

t £. 5 .* UniM Um JflIW. 
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se^m TemimBCQDt of the Erynjea; but kb 
chmacter is his own — deTUisk: — 

JJwnM mrtiJoi ptruno 

/nviidia ^£2i>mtn ^audittfem. 

puxTOunds the aoiil -with his evil ministers, to 
witj sinSp which beset it ns the aeven tribes ut Ganaau- 
ites beset the children of Israel — 

Strii amnt$ 

itia§, Suojt ;^r fium^^ra 

Nfivn^ut iliic caAj^irj jtiA printipe tnH 

Mifitatj ah^fnccf armfkp 

Sra, •vpfTftitiOf moerttr^ diieoni^ap fuima^ 

Siinffmnir atra u^nf titi*, ei situ curKt 

i.i=POT| ad^friicm, furfitm. 

In/vTmsM SinTcnCfMiiM habiimpLe miJ^aca^ 

Here is the idea which the poet works out aUegori- 
cally in Ins famcug FsychomucJiia^ That was a diductio 
allegory. The preface of iambic trimeters tells of 
Abrahani with his three hundred and eighteen fol¬ 
lowers coaqaeziDg the heathen kings f which means, 
allegorically interpreted, Faith aided by Christ con¬ 
quering the representative sins of paganism. In 
the main poem, written in heiameteri, tlie Christ- 
giveu virtues of the sonl fight against the vices which 
threaten from out the soul itself and its proneness to 
temptation. The eondjct is set forth allegorically as 
a succession o£ eoml^ts between cbampioTis. First, 
Fides conquers Tdolatrta; then Fudicitla conquers 
liibido and Patient! a oonque ra 1 ra. Then Mens H um i- 
Ibj together with Spes, and aided by J uatitia, Hooes- 

1 4 paCAf 0 fitf, U, BSRJ-SJB. 
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tas, Sobrietas, Jejuniji, and Fudot, conquer the arch 
enemy Superble- After tMs^ Bobiietafi oYemomea 
Lujcuria, among whose followers m Fugitivus Amor; 
and Operatio (charity) werthrown ATaritia, Concordia 
is now treacherously wounded by Discordia, aumamefi 
Hofiresis* whereupon Eides tnuishaea the latter. Tlie 
victory woo, Fideg urgea that a temple he built to 
Christ, indesnribitig which the poet follows the twenty^ 
first chapter of Revelation. 

In form and atruetiire Prudentlus^ Fs^omacJna 
seems to have been original | it was the first Weateni 
example of a purely aliegorieal poem.^ The univeraal 
ailegorinng apirit of the poet’s time, and of the Chris- 
tiah centuries before hiiUj led to it, and the continuing 
allegorizing spirit of the Middle Agea created many 
poems which drew aubstanco or suggestion from it, 

PmdcntLus may have drawn his peraonificationa of 
the virtues from the works of the Fathers, especial] v 
TertnJliam The taste for allegoiy had also entered 
later pagan Latin literature. Terror and Fear in 
Apuleius are the servants of Minerva, and the story of 


1 iTie pirtly Bik^rlcal pwin Ha rftOiitKt, AttriliqtcU Uf Lut ab- 
tlm, lA BarlLar Ihwi ihm PM^eSnmachia. CL Kbcri^ Qs*., 07 - 101 . 

Th* F1iCieikLT,i AoimpH^rUial aAjmlHiil of i[Btin:rt»Uty uad resume! 13 ud 
In Chrutl&n art, lUosIrmtAii tbe paaainj; of an Idsa fnin pa^nisiiL 
lo CbriitianSty^ H li rflfcrrHl to Orid^ ITefum., XV, *02, tfid 
MarttaJ, Eptg.^, V , 7. The ttiiiBitloa to ChriatiiLn use appears |q 
tlie pt»m i?fl P^MrdeVp wliidi is ml dtitSiurLly ChiHatLan anh rrtajiiA 
tho tra4itloOr Tcrtallian aod CoumiDdLui tt(cT to ibo 

PhomtE. Thera aa Angh^SOLron poAiit fcnindsd on. tJiat of 
Lwriaatiiu; m Ebsrt, «Sai., 11J, 73-75. TIia Iftpeod of the PhtocLtr 
ia loM Sti ihe J^omaa de fa 1C,9JI el teq. Op the eyiabdiem 
of tbs FhnnLx in Christian art, sen Etmia, 4njmd^ jn ia 

A'bcI«*iclc£icaJ AncAiteefure, p. 3J8^ atq. 
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Fsjflbe and Amcr is an allegory, in tlie coiirse of which 
appear many persouilieatiDns^ Sabrietas, Con^uetudo, 
SoUicitudOj Tristitics. The works of Frudeutiuis^ con- 
t^mpomiy'^Claudian^al^ contain many per^Dnibicatioua. 

Tlie narrative pocma^ now to "bo noticed^ consist □£ 
trausliitiona, transformations, or crelitlons, from Old 
Testament or Gospel narrative. They form a class of 
poems of great magnitude, number, and variety ^ they 
do not atop with Latin, but branch out into the vernacu¬ 
lar literatnres of medifflTal and modem Europe. If none 
of these poems reproduce a the feeling and spirit of Bibli¬ 
cal narrative, some of them have merits of their own. 

Tlie seriea begins with the JlMoria Evan^Uca of 
the 9panisli priest Juveuens, written about the year 
3^. It b- a dose presentation of tho Gospel story in 
four bcMJika of hexameters redolent of YiigiJ, The 
writer speaks in his prologue of the enduring fame of 
Homer and Virgil, who wove fal^hoods ^ and he deems 
that the truth which he narrates shall bring him an 
eternal meed of fame. This is not a Clhristian tbought- 
Jnvencus tells the Gospel story with smooth niedioo- 
rity, quite unconscious of how his meaaurea faQ to 
redect the spirit and feeling of the GospeU To him 
that story into hexameters meant a continual change 
of stress, with loss of |)oint and emphasis. For exam¬ 
ple, Juvencus renders Christ's answ'er to the Bcribe, 
who said he would follow him: — 

OUi ChrUiut ail; ^ifo me nt, fcrfAit, f 

to jafOu rvp«i fx/cisa latebrat 
^ashetf et PcrYii unZ^ui dai Milva 
AmC AominiM itcifa ntiffYt nic£r«^nr frcffj 
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The fliLtneaa tliis parage is partly d^a tg its 
ocritjt partly is enforced by tho metre. The po^ 
fails to give the feeling of the GuiapeL A poem which 
regul^trly speaks of God toti{h^i4" would 

naturally have a Roman and Yitgilian toae. The story 
of Christ stillm^ the tempest closes thus: — 

/ndfl pmxHiM 

hupcrat ti plqcidom wuptr jMceut^ 

The last is a good Une^ but the feeling and reminis- 
eencE are yirgUian, 

AfentioiL may be made of the AiErAio, or three booka 
of Commentaries on Genesisj written by Clauditia 
Mflxius Victor^ near the middle of the fifth centuiy* 
They are an expository tendefing in hexameters of 
the Biblical story^ with many didactic digi^ssions. 
Of greater interest and far wider infiuence was tbe 
Pa^chale Camie» of Sedulins, composed at this time. 
It comprised somewhat less than two thousand hex¬ 
ameters and was divided into five books. The name 
would indicate some underlying thought on the part 
of the poet^ giving a unity to his work^ It was a 
poem of Christ our Psssoverj offered for mem The 
first tNwk sings the miractilous deliveTuueea in the 
Old Teatammt. The Becond book tells the birth and 
childhood of Chriat, and the three remaiuing books 
sing the story of the saving " uiii-acHio Christi/^ untii 
the final paschal eacrifice and redeniptiont oonslating 
of Christ’s death;, resurrectiDD^ luaxiifestation of Him- 
selff and His asEensiam Bedulins' p£>Em continued 
to be widely reail from his own century on to the 

1 Eb-p II* 3S| cl. i, 
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time of diarleinagnej a3 ■well as in the lat^r Middle 
Ages, 

The closing years of the fifth century saw the pro^ 
duotion of the thoughtful and mtereating poem of 
Braoontiijfl, entitled Us Deo, Ita subject is God's 
mercy (pietas) ’which led Ilini to create and then re¬ 
deem mankiud, and ’which leads Him alwaya to direct 
hinnan affairs for good^ despite the wickedness of meii. 
The poem served as an argumentative consolation to 
the author^ cast into prison by the YandaJ King Gnii- 
thiimunEl The first book eelebmtes God's mercy as 
revealed in the creation of the world It is a spirit^id 
and pc^etic account of the sis days' creation^, and was 
reproduced by itaell, under the title of Hjemcmeronf 
before the seventh century. As a narrative, it wag 
the beat part of the work, and eontinued widely read, 
while the other two books of the poem were neglected, 
filled as they were with expression of the poet's feel¬ 
ing and thoughts springing from his aad lot. They 
contain disconnected narratives, passing from the mis¬ 
eries of the poet's time to the salvaticm brouglit by 
Christy and again to the heroes of pagan antiquity. 

Contemporary with Drocontius lived Avitua in 
Gaul, his life extruding through the first quarter of 
the sixth century. He died as bishop of Vienna in 
Auvergne^ HLa poem, the most origimil of the earl3' 
Latin poema based on Biblical story, was called Ih 
^Critalis Msioriae ltd special divisions receivid 

the following titles; De origine muodi, Do originali 
peccato, Do sen ten ti a dei, De diluvio miindi, De tran¬ 
situ marts nibri. The first three constitute a veritable 
poem, having a definite subject imagiiiatiTely treated 
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— the fall of moDt or ** Farad ise LoaL” Avitiu was a 
precursor of Mlltcn, who appears to huTa nsed the Latin 
poet 

Book the first sings of God moulding man from 
rtust^ which He transforms to lining flesh and blood. 
In the night succeeding the sixth day, God formed 
Kto from the side of Adam, as the Church aprai^ 
from the pierned aide of Christ. The Creator bids 
them live together in concord and fill the earth. 
A description of Paradise followa, and then the 
Almighty^3 prohihitiom The second book, — The 
— ojvens with a picture of the happy life in 
Paradise. Then cotnea a description of the Deyil’s 
nature, and of hie jcalousj, his utt-er pride/ and his 
elation, in misery, at the power left to him of work- 
ing evil — jumnia iwceudL lie takes on the 

Serpent^a form and, terrible in hig fearful beauty,” 
he seeks Eve, whom he deceives with serpentine ad- 
d resBv The poet picturea Eve toying with the apple, till 
she tastea. Then Adam tastes. After two digressions 
on lot’s wife aud Astrology, the liook closes with the 
Serpent's aong of tnuinph — God made you,” he 
cries to the guilty pair; ** I taught youj you are as 
much mine His.” 

The third book tells the sbatne which leads Adam 
and Eve to clothe thcmselv^i then Adam’s proud 
plaint ta God — better had he remained wifeless! — 
and then the sentence^ and the ej^pulsion to the world 
without^ which gecins go ugly after Paradise^ the day 

I B^>lh AiMitU imd MUU^n, In th? irbftractcrr of SntBD, 1 ut« Vun 
truD ta the conuDDn ChriiLimn c££fLCBpLii;i»iii qf pcidft u chlfli of 
9Uli^ 
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BO pale and the h^rcna so far amj. The hodk ends 
wi^ the lines : — 

Livit!s fuor di^bflfc ira^ 

nddat iu4 ^rolia M^tL 

The fourth book, cm the Flood, is hardly conaected with 
the preceding oncg j the story 13 told with spirit, hut 
with much symbolisio. The Ark natiLraUy is the 
Church; the laTene remaining without to tear the 
dead are the Jews; and the rainbow is the typo of 
Christ. In the £ith book, the poet treats freely and 
BjtDbolicallj the story of the T^Aodiis. 

rV^ T3ie IVonflYion m Inofin Ft^etnf 

The early Christian Latin poets, as mheritorB nf 
antique cultumg used antique metres and made sueh 
use of the forms of antique poetry aa their own facul¬ 
ties and the noTclty of their subjects permitted, Fa¬ 
gan eammouplace and remLaiscence aurvited in their 
poema With the approach of the Middle Ages, the 
antique metres decayed or were transformed to accent^ 
nal rhythms; the appreciation of antique farms of 
poetry passed away; the antique pagan phrases no 
longer dowed »o naturally and abundantly^ 

As has been seen, Cbristian Latin poets of the fourth 
and fifth centuries chose the simpler classical metres. 
A few accentual hymns were written even then, and 
a tendency to preserve the force of aeceiit in metrical 
verse had already appeared. After the fifth oentuTyi 
rhymes became more frequent* Thenp very gTsdusUy, 
accent took the place of quantity as the determinant 
of the rhythm^ and with this change rhymes devel- 
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oped strikmglj. Of tke old metres, the hexametarf 
the elegiac, and the aappbic did not lend themselves 
readily to the ehauge from qoanti ty to aoce nt. T hough 
eontinulog Ln ^^dE nse in roediffivaJ Latin poetry, they 
did nut become a medium for the evolution of aceeut- 
nal verse forms. On the other hand, the simple lam- 
bie and trochaic metres readily passed through the 
cbiTigB imd emerged from it to new life as aCcentujiJ 
verse, with the eulded element of rhyma.* From this 
accentual and rhymed verse novel verae-fonna were 
developed with more improBsivc rhymes^ This poetry 
reached its zenith in the hymns of Adam St Victor 
and other great hymn writers of the twelfth century^" 
Latin hymns composed through the twelfth and thir¬ 
teenth eeutnries still couHtitute ii\niig veisej though 
life had departed from other forms of poetry in Latin^ 
and was dowering in. the lyric and narrative poetry of 
the Teutonic and Bomanco tonguss." 


^ $« p. ass. A oollBcttflii lUct ilwt of E. dq MdrElt 
ptiplf^airpj Ji flbixwA huw tlie Uifl of Latin poeLrj passsa tnto 
secebtml r1iym«d v«n«ft fc^rtand itvtn. tlisH metm, ud doon not 
ramalD in thp metriciJ pn^tiy. Tlia TToilAariuj in ma -axcoptian to 
tkts role, tl iFBfl rampoud ]□ huamirtcn by Ekhetuird L^bol 
of St, Gall (drf)7d), a&d rewritteu by Ekkeliur] IV b^tweeai 1021 
Vid IQiJl, Thn of Uui famoiia poom Wlf ToutOblc le^dd. 

and Ekkphard campwd it to bnkameilert ap|iarvstly iu a lebua] 
Okcrclao (Einrt, J IU, p- ■ it ii ouo o£ tbo niOAt splr- 

Jt*S piecMof m&il[iPViLl oomtiTB poetry. 

■ Tkera wuio Itao Mtddia AgH a idsab of popular latla eonse 
Wbti^ ftHitleQ lly TCflflCt or parody the xeniScaliOD afid pbnuodlugy 
ef LaUd tiyRfELt. Tbeso c^emina Bumna, or Galiardic poemm, aa 
thBj an cmllodH havo llfo and fom^iiioes baaa^, and like tbe hymiu 
mra charaotcrlkod by eU^tiTB rhymes. 

* The f rrs« fornu of Lbe Romance with thelx auonaaH 

ah4 rbymei tEum Lathi acoantuai Eaxly Tsutotiia 
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IfatnrAlljr M ^ tha diange from 

q iiftn tkj to aaoent Thyma in Latin poetry. He- 

twoeo the eighth and the tenth CEnturiea a majss o£ 
accentual poetry wa^ compofsetL Heirein were hymns 
and other religious poems; also poems of a secular 
character. Among the latter were lament (plane- 
ius)/ poeina upon battles^ or other Btriking eventa,^ 
poertiB of a Batirical or polemic character,^ narrative 
poems with subjMta taken from Scripture or from 
antic^uity. At the same time there was an academle 
use of metre. For these were the centuries of the 
Carolingian reTiTal, which was necessarily a reTiTal 
of the antique. In that time of endeavor after a higher 
order of culturep men could turn only to the antique 
world. Alcuin, Charlemagne's minister of education^ 
wrote poems in metre, as did others of his time and 
the timCH after him.* In fact, there was dO period of 

(Augl^-SucuUf NotMp Old German) Tvm dependod ckq die 
uration of i^tTonp it gt^dusny tnCullfled ita rbjtUni JUVd 

Adopted rlijme under tbo inHuBuee of L&tin und ItcuELa-Dco pt>etTj. 

1 E.ffr, ** riautitiu di <tbUu EamM," DiimlELler, Povt- A€». 
Car., 1, *J|Hi36. 

^ " D« Pipptui rogifl Tiotnrim nvwoi/' thimmJcx, •yp-r h 

Ufi; 7^ Baffis a( frtiwlum (ail l>dtnin]er< op. ri*., H, 

13». 

' f -^rp on th,o dMlnlolion und mtorutlon of lbs cUhlitfir ut 
Gloniiii, DuEELEuler^ op. dL, Tl. 

* E ffr, Af!:ainBl ibt town nf Aqnilo^ and Its claJouip Dd&IRllArp 
cii.p Ur Uie. 

*' OWmYad, printed in Duramler, hat. Atv. Odf.p 

Ip USl-BSt. C0Dl«l31p<frfrty, Funlcu Oiao^ue. wrate balll 
ml aad Aeuentllml Tiezveiip b«o Eb^rt, H, ; poenu 

printed iu Diiinntlef. op. cit,, I, 3T-3e. Ttm MariprO^offium of 
WMdilbert, completed eir.J^, ^(IWI C«nidderfttla ItnawledRa of 
olMik meiLrea und ikill lb Umlc uh; Dummiar, op. eU., il^ 
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tlie Middle Agee whfun metrical Latin verse was not 
produced. 

The early Ckristian Latin poets followed the usnnl 
forma or genres of antique poetiji yet witli devia¬ 
tions canned by 1h^ novel ckaTaote? of Christian topics 
as well as by the deeUnin^ literary taste of the period 
in which they wrote. The classical world had ^waya 
been familiar with epic poems, ie. heroic narmtivea 
in hemneters; and from the times of Hesiod and 
XeDophanea that metre had been used in didactic and 
philosophic compositions. The general conception of 
a large narTativo poem occupied with a lofty theme 
passed into classically educated Christendom^ The 
substance of the Christjan attempta at epic poetry 
was taken from the Pentateueh and the Gospels. 
Pale reproductions of Gospel story were Juvencus* 
Historia Evangelica and Sednlius' Cnmum Pa$cfi^ie. 
Small literary gain came to the narratives of Genes is 
from the o£ Claudins Marias Victor. 

Dracontius* was a more spirited produc¬ 

tion ; and in the poem of Avitns emerges at length an 
epie of the Fall of Man. 

There was little epic qnolity in these poems t char¬ 
acters as well as narratives were pamphrases rather 
than ereations^ The poems lacked tmity and heroic 
action. TlieLr lofty themca constituted religious 
narratives in which the action was not wrought 
out through tlie greatuess and energy of the charao- 

H, io tlw Viiix 3. Otnrutni 

HeEritiia (TniDbfl>. Lffi, Clar., Ill, 432-AIT i Ebert, op. 

11,2S0-20] (dr.O). Cf. iolH Nonlea^ Anfcjtif 721-73ip 

u ich EQfetrteaJ po&tui Id the vkd twetftb 
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lo epic spirit and heroic action these Latin 
poems are snrpasaod by the Anglo-Sason and old 
German paraphrases of Scripture.* 

Lengtliy narratives in hexameter or in elegiac oonp^ 
lets ccntinucd to be written by clerical bands through 
the Carolingiaat period and the time of the German 
Ottos. Among them were Fifoc SaneioruMr An 
example of these la the VUa Germajii TTritten 

(oir. 876) by Heixicus.* It eoiisisted of sis books of 
hexametjerSp each preceded bj a prefatio written in 
some other metre. The poem was founded on an 
older pra.se F"jVa, imd tells the story of the saint^s 
entire life. The subject was not epical^ nor was its 
treatment heroic.^ Of somewhat greater epic possi¬ 
bilities was the anbjeefc of Ermoldus ^igelliis^ poem 
(ciL 827)j In honorem Illudovictf consisting of four 
books of elegiac couplets.* But aguin^ it is the whole 
life of the hero that is told, and the narratiTe Is not 
made to revolve around a central oventj so as to give 
it an epic unity* Tn this respect^ the unknown author 
of the Qesta Berengarii I7npe^(liori^^* did better; bis 
five books tell the career of Betengarius in gaining 
the imperial ctowHj and stop when the crDwn is won. 
On the other hand, the poem of ^e lamons nun of 

1 AvftLu' I>eTn li fiXic«pftKiklLal In xh^a mpoct. 

^ E.Sr, tbi] flattie GmaiiB mnd Uif Old C^vmaHti Bellsnd- 

* Tnabe, Poet. I^al. Cor.i 413^17 ? ElwTt, Allga. 

* A ■ImilAT liffl in Ihftm Is Milo's tlm S. Armandi, Trmab*, 

op, c{f.. Ill, aCT-mO. FQEtiii>i.LEu, tLboui thte* cvSltlriBi twforv^ 
WTdt« K tile of Msrtlik ta four booki of btxametftn^ baaed on 
the Life bj Sareriu. 

* Lat. Aev. C7ar,, H, I-79. 

* Ib., lY, feH Ebert, Ur, 13S-14a. 
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Gandeslieim, D& gesiis Oddonis I iinperfdaTtSj is ^ sort 
of familj kistory,^ Of the Latin poems of the early 
Middle AgeSj the poem of Abbo (cir. 89^)^ De 
Purisiacae urftis/ rude as it isj approaches nearest to 
an epim The subject of ita three books of hexameter? 
is the attack of the Kommos upon Faiiap a topic having 
national importance. As the poem treats of a central 
event, &a it also has a proper herOp Odop and the bar¬ 
barous Latin narrative is spiiited- Ekkchard^s Wdl- 
iharius wae an equally spirited and far more polished 
productiem But the euceessfuJ escape mid adventures 
of Waltharius and Hildegafde hardly make a subject 
of epic breadthp and lack the epic element of natimal 
importance which is poagcssed by the aubjeot of Abbo's 
poeoL 

As the snccessnr? nf antique didactic^ philosophic, 
and Bcicntidc poets—^dnssieal Greekp AleKandrlan, 
and Boman*—Fmdeatius and others used both the 
hexameter aud the elegiac metre in polemic and 
religiously didactic poetry* The plaintive or com- 
memeratiTe elegiac poems, which make the proper 
Christian elegy, bad also their p^gan predecessors.* 


1 Thifl poem of HrotiTitii i« printed in Sfon- (rtrfn. 
jy, p. Slip et£. 

^ Printed in Mm. Oerm. Ei*f. ^irriptortMf n, TTti-SdS, and in 
Foci. Lat. 4ep, C7«r.* TV* T^Vll. Saa AIm Ehert, TTl, 

13&-T3S. 

* Tlie Auefobi clttttti line «f poei 4 woalU hn Heriod, Xenopiluinei, 
FarmenldM, Empedoalea I: tha AJeundzibaftr Ajmti» {Fhamom^na^ 
tr^n^litad hj ATlecm^ IasI |kH of fnutih nbtbcjf ArO.) Abd Exi^ 
toflEbanev^ ihM RanihBi, LucIHh*, Lncratliii, Vb^ 

Otid {FomH}. 

* Obe mf^t look MM fAT bAck u to the udeiat ole^AC poeEs, 

Tlvw^lUl, oEo-i tJkQD AatimiJ!hui of Cblopbfim (ece C^OAt* 
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On the other hand^ n&Tel flubjuctgj r new feelingp 
and different Bocial oonditiong eToked novel forms of 
poetry. PrudentiuR' Psjfchomfjtdiia wb;^ a novelty, and 
hia ballad hymoa of the P^ri^ephnnojir had no ^gan 
predeeeBHor& j tliDUgh possibly a eertaln relatioiLstiip 
may the felt between the jaiinty heiameterB of the 
Greek Hymn ia IltT^mea and the Latin CliriBtiai) poet's 
ballad-hymn in honor of Sh LaurencOr Pagan poetry 
hnH its Bongs or ^^hymns^* in Honor of gods and 
heroes. Put the Bubstance, more especially the feel- 
ingp of the veritsblft ChrLatiaa Hymns of worship was 
BO different from anything m pagan literature or life 
that new forms of composition were ovolvctd as the 
Christ]an spirit attalnod tJio jKJwer of self-eipressioii. 

The drama is on exception to the genemJ fact of 
the continuity between the antique and medieval 
forms of Latin literature. Long before the time of 
Constantine the pantomime and the arena had de¬ 
stroyed the theatre. The pwple cared for neither 
tragedies nor cDmedics. In the fourth and hfth cen¬ 
turies there was no drama to pass over into Christian 
literature with the other antique forms of compoei- 
tiom The rhetorical tragedies ascribed to Senoca are 
thfl latest extant Latin pagan plays i and probably 
they were not written to be acted. Wo know of tio 
further dramatic oompoeitioas until the middle of the 
tenth centuryj when Hwtsvith of Gandcraheim wrotfi 
her pious imitationa of Terence. Hrolsvlth does not 

Pofirte A ^ P- BS); then tliiB AtBuuudrifUia, Hbit- 

meaiuix^CainiiiSchu^ Khd tliDU ibp Lut L».H, TibiillaB, PropurtluS, 
and Lqva wba tha oauL tbema of tlifi AiiLzaadiian and l^lln 

«]BfUc pofflc 
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appear to have beB^ an ioflueuce in tlia sobseqnent 
medi^Tal developcaent; of eitber littifgiaa]! or eomio 
play ft. The itutlque drama was dead before the rise of 
Christian Latin LLtemtnref and t^ere seutns to be no 
ooiuieotioii between it and medKoval plays*^ 

Naturally Christian Latm poems reflect classic 
pbrcuse and pagan commonplace and reminiscenoe. 
Plngiariam has been frowned on only m modeni 
times. Classic Latin poeEa borrowed from the Greeks 
or from each other The habit passed to Chriatiaii 
writers. A uiftn seeking to express what he has created 
or wbat he has felt and made his own with power^ ia 
likely to say it in his own words. Thus it w^as with 
some of the early devotaoiml produetions of Christian 
poets I there is no borrowed phrase or definite classi¬ 
cal reminiscence in the hymns of Ambrose. But it 
was otherwise when a Chriatiaa came to reset the 
Gospel story in hcjEameters^ orp like Faulinns of Nola, 
occupied his pions leisure writing folios of elegiac 
verse. The words and phrases of the great poets who 

1 Thht Id La Bay, tlua satiqliB dramm k ddI »iiDKl«d iHih lha 
orlgtn ot Euter and C^rUtmu ar ** Mjstcriei" or m«illa¥al 
jt^tDiniiafl. See Fetft de JulleTlIle, £iiiL d* ta LanffKE Et de lu ^il. 
J'nantuiiHt FF- i-b.r ^ Dot 

JJrdmd 4^4 ; Kbert, S14-S29, Tlie ASjddja 

A^ei e¥ciQ Lost the arijpnaj msBciiD^ af Lho wonls Cdmedy ** Add 
"tTigBdy"^ by comedy wAd UlidentJ>ad a prmtlt PBrnitiTe beffn- 
htn^ In hoirari bUd ending JayfallyH and namg IdtIj laDgmtget 
while tngod y begiiv quietly uid endi lb boTTur, mhI dki anbh rao 
luigange, —Ml tk&nle thbhB In Ihn letter to CAn Onjule^ HuEe'H 
Ep., Xp 10. Thb deftnittais in UlIa letter weA taken fratn UguceieiM 
dn Pt», MS T^^ynbee. jDonl«'« OWi'iJdXiil^JU fo tha ^agnae llErivs^ 
lionsE qf {JffuoEionE ddi iliniiieDln, XX VI (IftW, 637. Far poit- 
medieval AriftG>t«WaJQ concejxtinnB of the dramm oh Splnu^mih 
i^lrrof^ Crttinfiffm in lAe p. GO eL seq. 
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had written in these metres wodd certainly coniLe to 
him. Modem education oGers no analogy to tlie many 
ways in which the Latin-speaking youth were satu¬ 
rated with Virgil. They aimckst wrote Virgil aa they 
spoke LatLOe 

Thus class Leal reminiscence and, above all^ Virgil^ 
phrase entered Christian Latin poetry* Even Com- 
mCHlianns, writ lug with mientional Illiteracy, has 
Yirgilion phrases, and shows knowledge of Hamce, 
Luc ret] 13 an dTerence> Jnvenciia and Sedullus are 
Yirgilian in phrase and tone, so far aa inediocrity can 
reflect greatness. Fanlinus of N ola, educated in p4igaa 
rhetoric, with some faculty of diction and no original¬ 
ity;, never thought to avoid classical phrases^ His 
Carmen VIT, an adaptation of the first psalm, begins 
with Horace’s 

■ gwi jwcKfn* ^ ri^awi muam 

Ab inapiurtfift 

and again in Carmen XIII he pbjs devcrtiionally with 
the name of Fellj in the words of Virgil t— 

SiM o/elCcgvc 

PmdentiuSy also, shows his classic education, though 
not borrowing so profnscly. The foilowing lines from 
his Apoih^»is onrionsly echo Horace and Lucretius: — 

O ntmfii mihif fai, it deem^ rf tp^ 

JVd£4idfatnqiM! iRfluin./ 6 labormii-f 

^iaiu;tii9 fA Qn tapot^ fragnitkf t'rpiViftu/as#, 

Cowiu nimcir^ pafcAra fincmi rufiirpra#. 

1 Bm Ctombun'ft edltfoD ^VnL XV nl Fi«nna CbiTnj'ih ^nf., 
pp. Jn^rU 
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Phrases classically retnlniBC^nt carried hallDW^d 
aasix^latiotiB^ and ga^e toae and feeling to the liaea 
in which they fell. But a mkiiBe might be ridioiilDaB. 
In one &□ much a poet os Ar^itiia it ia a little pause- 
giving tQ find the Almighty aetting hie marriage 
admonition and blessing of our hrst parents in words 
borrowed from Jupiter's promise to Venus that empire 
without end should be the lot of Eneas’ race: 

rinf< HQntQrdi itudic^p in u rfpUi€^ 

m * * * m 

*iJieJfn^ di.dL . , J 

Besides those veritable Christian poets, there were 
nominal Christians whose poetry diseD[irsf>d of pagan 
themes. Snob waa Ausonins^ friend and master of 
Paulin tie; Apollinaris Sidonlus (430-480) of Ljons^ a 
rhetorician-poet of noble birth, ability^ and bravery^ 
whose panegyric on the shadow emperor Anthemius 
was rewarded with the office of pr^fectus urhi^ and 
EiuiodiuB (473-521) of southern GauJ^ One may 
hardly speak of pagan reminiscence in poetry which 
is pagan by descentj aod frankly pagan in spirit and 
in theinei These writers fill their poems with my¬ 
thology as naively as the pagan poeta Claudianus and 
Kutilins- 

A partial change was not far olf. In the fifth and 
sixth ccnturicB Teutonic batbaiians were entering 
the Empire in great masses; they were learning the 
Latin langnage and gaining some k cowl edge of the 
literature. The barbarians received Christianity upon 
a foundation of German mood and feeling, and not* 
as the Latin Chriatians hod received it^ upon a founr 
^ Avltiu, ] ( vriffiM 
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dation of classical culture} they recelTed Christianity 
more as a “little child’*; aod through it tliey also 
leoeited civiliiatioQ and Latin ctiltuie. The effect of 
Christianity upon the Gerinwi character, language, 
and inatitatioufl wae rerolutionaify-’ Unt the German 
eharaeter was never Ijatinized, though greatly altered 
in those countries where Germauic speech was aban¬ 
doned for a Eomanco tongue. Even there GermM 
mood and tradition longendured^ though deeply Chris¬ 
tianized. A poet who writes for Franks, Golha, and 
Thuringiana, U not writing for people who have drawn 
in classioal culture with their motheria milk. And the 
tendency will bo for Latin poetry, written within the 
sphere of influence of the Christianited German mood, 
to change in feeling, if not to find new themes. 

An illustration of this is afforded by Wnantius 
Fortunatus, whose divers works are ouiionely hetero- 
geneous. lie was a Latin, bom in upper Italy about 
the y ear C30* He spent hia youth and early manhood 
at Ravenna. Then he left hia home, to pass through 
Germany into France, and first stayed at the court of 
the Auatiaaian Sigebert, where he wrote a poem uiion 
the tuarrlage of that prince with Brunhild. Some 
time afterward at I'oicticrs he won the patronage and 
frieiidahip of St. Radagunda, a Thuringian princess, 
who on the overthrow of her father^s kingdom by the 
Franks had been forcibly married to Glotaire I, the 
fioti of Chlodowig. 

Fortunatns was a voluminouB and versatile writer. 

I FrtW tbe tiTDi of tJliilss «sy to tha year 1000 by fw the [;ieBier 
fart □ r tbe eit4uii Gerw»i> litemtu re U reU gltraa, a* iniir ba nutbied 
by Blstwlac throaBh Viper's illttU LiUnitvr. 
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He had a classical educatioiL and a commajid of the 
ancient metres. Quite naturally hia pnems contain 
pagan aHuiiODS. For uiBtance^ he brings in all the 
paraphemalia □£ Venus and fJupiii in kb epithalanuDn 
on the marriage of Sigebert and Brunhild. But in 
other poemsj -fl^ntten under the inspiration of hb 
friendship with the deep-hearted Gerinaa woman Rarda^ 
ginida, there enters a new Germanic feeling as well as 
a deeper Chrbtian spirit An example is hb long 
elegy on the marriage and death of Geleaiintha^ sister 
of Brunhild. The poem waa written for Eadagnnda, 
who loved the young bride. It has much feeling^ 
deep grief b expressed ^ the grief of a mother for a 
daughter torn f rom her to foreign wedlock, the grief 
of a danghler forced to leave her home to go among 
strangers—then cornea premonitioii, then the violent 
deathj and then lanjentatinn of nurse and siater and 
mother for the murdered girl. A deeper feeling hag 
entered Latin elegiac verse than it had prerionely 
possessed In these decadent centuries. This is also 
shown by other elegies of Fortnnatns upon the troublea 
of Rodagundar — De Thttnwjiae. In these writ¬ 

ings, classic reraiaiacence and conunonplace have given 
way to a genuine expression of the poeVa own feelinga 
and the feelings of those enrroimding him. 

Likewise with hb hymns. Althongh they arc met¬ 
rical and observe quantitVi they belong to the coming 
time, rather than the past. His famous FeiiT^a 
pntwfcTfjii ia in lanihio dimetere^ but assouance and 
rhyme help to express the new spirit with which it 
glows. Hb equally famous Un^uix^ glori^ti proe- 

Uam artamink b iu the popular trochaic tetrameter. 
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It utters the medieval feeling for the Cross, &o differ¬ 
ent from that of the early Church in the Koman Em¬ 
pire. Erom the fourth century the Cross ^ras becoming 
an object of deep devotiotL No longer connected with 
fibame, it was the emblem of the Saviour’s glory, For- 
tunatuB approacbea it with reverenoe and adorationj 
also nith a new spirit of love for the sacred wood t — 

CiTUE fidilU, iiU/r QmTta arbor unm 
CNaflo <a!ntt Bilta profrriAortp^n^ 

J>uZi:e ii^nutit, dufce cla^ dulu jjondiff iujffftfiw. 

This hymn has caught the mediaaval Bpirit. 

FoTtunatus^ poems are repreBontative of tho modes 
in which the antiq^ue aurTived in medieval Latin 
poetry aa well as of the ways in which it was sufer- 
aeded: nntiiine phrases and the roferences to pagan 
traditiou and mythology never cease; they are of 
course more common in some writers than in othera^* 

I Wa find abundant cluaJc phriM and rtminlAcann In the poetf 
wIhj UtwS in tba mSdit of Uia Cmmlln^iUii whan laani«d 

mao inroad to antb)iiltj for Uiair pitdiiicc. For axauplo^ the 
bexamotera oC Hlb^roicTka £in] tafiocl Vk^lbin- pLroav (Diinmiler, 
Forloa Lol, A<V- Gdr., Ip 3S&^elo.)‘ U^ewiaa the Fi(fa bj 

“Caudldna” (Hnilii 3 )f la Ita TeniSiKl portioDB ll foil of VlTgU uid 
Ot 14 fDiLnimIcr, op. at-, U. W-llT). The phraMa of tha ^tat 
oluioa do DOt flow u coplonilT^ In the Utar Middle Aemp “d yet 
□over entirely tail froGl the mamory of achDlnn. For aXUnplOp la 
n lopf rfaymlbg on SL ThonaJJ h BKXet owm tMl linOp ahnOlt 

oat of Horiee:— 

aoa oniTnum mulof fraFItmnripItiJr 

(E. dn M^rilp PQ4ik* PopuluireM XofinrJ dw ifo|rm Apr, H, p- Ttt.J 
Only Iba lut word rariaa from Horw"* lino. S* the popular GolW 
anilo Xflfin F«mt ecwnmon^ir arbT^ttfrjf Iff IFaller (ed. bj 

Wri^bl) have qnulltia of dlueleal allnaiona^ whkh 14 aim tro# of 
thD drinAliif a^ leva lonjca in tlie roUKtlon of U^rmfna ^urdlia^ 
athen of tlte Camilla ^umfta have the Tain of Trey u tbatr 
■abjeet. 
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On the other hand, the Antique spirit ceases utterly | 
it is replaced by the more cocnpletely ChTistmni^ed 
genius of the Middle Ages, Speaking more paxticu- 
larlyi the antiqua sense of form and proportion^ the 
ajitique observance of the raean and avoidance of ex¬ 
travagance and excess, the antique dislike for the 
Unlimited or the moustrotis, the antique feeling for 
literary unity, and abstention from iTrelevancj, the 
frank love for all that is beautiful or charming, for the 
beauty of the body and for everything connected with 
the joy of mortal life, the antique reticence as to hopes 
or fears of what wae beyond the grave, the antique 
self-control and aelf-reliancfty—-these qualities cease in 
mediaeval Latin poetry- Tho anuEcgy is dear between 
poetry and the arts of sculpture and painting ^ in those 
also, antique themo and reference flnrvived, as well as 
antique ornament and design; hut the antique spirit 
ceased aad was superseded by the luedi^evnl gemnsr 
which within goneral linea of homogeueity showed 
itself so diversely ajccotding to the chnracterfl of the 
different peoples of the Middle Ages. 

The traits of the various peoples of Western Europe 
soon began to appear in their Latin verse and prose, as 
through a veil, in no wise as clearly as they were to 
flliow themselves in the vernacular UteratureSf Incip- 
lent French traits, for exampk, appear in the balance 
and moderation, th-e iteatuess or deftness of form, of 
the poems of PaulinuB of Nola* In a different wuy 
they also apjicar in Oregory of Tonrg^ J^fiVonn FVan- 
coruiFi, a work in which the Latin is taking the French 
order of words and acquiring some of the vivacity and 
picturesquen^g^ of Froiaaart. Again p wo seem vaguely 
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to dificem IrLah traits in tHe almost burlesqiie: fiilsome- 
ne&fl of the inscriptioiLS of Columbanufl^ letters to the 
Popes Booifsice IV and Gregory the Great i PuWter- 
rimo omnium tatius Europaej eedesiamm mpiti^ jxipa^ 
jimedutcif pmeeelto pro^esuli^ pastorum Pa^ori, revEren- 
diiisimo spiciilalart: humiU&timus ceJaiA^imo, mit^hnOf 
tvjre^ii nfi&aftOi microio^tu eloquEntissimo, ^xtremaa 
primo, per^griiius iJidij^Ticie, iMtupercri/iiiJ praepMiiii, 
minim {tidit! noixt rea! mra atidet Botd- 

facio Patri PaUimbus} Lihewise a oertam I riflh e sitrav- 
agauoB seems discernible in the UisperiaM. famijiaj acuri' 
OU3 graniiiiatical treatise of the nuith or tenth century.^ 
ParhapSj al^Op one can discern an Irish Havor in the 
poems of the fonndor of echolitstic philoaophy* the Iriab- 
mao Krigena, or in other Latm verses >vTitteii by 
men in the later Caralmginn periocL The foU owing lines 
read like a lament of a poor exile from Erin ^ i — 

No<te dif qat et egena ; 

Rpc^fl 

HWt jBcurnet^ animri fjtii me ro/r&dCiit ; 

Aaatf mf, iutrcJVQtf." 

More clearly the chara^cteristies or tastes of Anglo- 
Saxon literature appear in the Latin poetry written 
by Anglo-Saxons^ For cxamplep the alliteration so 
marked at the beginning of Aidhelni’a poem Da btudi- 
6m j recalls that cardinal element of Anglo- 

1 Parr. Laf.H VdL SO, uqI. 274; il» ^6., cd. tha IbIIcT 

to GregDiyr 

* A- Xf*lt Avet^tna UlaMini^ \%p.4T& nt ioq.j ai]ds«iA.^ Intred.^ 
pp. xlriii-^l. 

* Tiaabe, PMf- Aar. Aart CaroU^, JTI, p, OSSj b®* oIk iA., jin#- 
ifm, pp. SM-TOl. 

* MuJUft. Pal>. Am-. Vok se, «1_ ^ 
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Saxon Tet^ificatiotL Also the many Latin aenigmola 
ODiQpoA&d by Anglo-Saxons reflect thour taste for 
riddles so pronounced in their vcmacnlar Uteratmeu 
Apparently ibis kind of writing was not odgmal 
with tbetn } for a book of aenigniuta existed^ ascribed 
to ona Sympagiua^ of whom nothing is known except 
that he lived before the seventh century and was not 
an Angli>Saxoti. But Anglo-Saxons cultivated these 
liddlea in Latin | Tat^vunej Aldhelm, ’Winfried-Boni- 
fatiuSj wrote many of themn The Anglp-Saion way 
of enduing inanimate objects with life and feeling 
strikingly appears in Aldhelm'a He bor^ 

rowed a little from Sympoaius, but not this habit j and 
hia cLrnigmaX<i form a link between the earlier writer 
and the riddles of Cynewulf 

That portion of the Teutonio race which afterward 
became German and dwelt m German territory ac¬ 
quired Latin culture as brought to it by AnglQ-Saxons 
(Boniface) and their scholars (Lnidger)^ or by Gallch 
Franks. But an the Getmam^ begin to write in Latin 
German feeling shows itself; as* for eiamplej in the 
elegiac IhaloguM Agii, written by the noble Saxon 
monk Agins (cir^ 875) to commemorate the virtues of 
bis sister Hathumod.^ A brother's heartfelt love finds 
voice in this poem^ which also echoes the dear memo- 
lies of a loved home- Again^ rude German banter and 
rough-handed valor appear in the famous WalthariuM. 
INot that German sentiments and feeling were to find 
as clear expression in these poems as in the mother 
tongue, in the German translntions or adaptations of 
Scripture the German spirit rings as true as the Anglo- 

1 Lat^r Htc., HLp ppr 3?iS-300, 
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SasDb in Aag.'O^Sa^Dn poettj. Otfried^a ^i»ang^L'en 
Bach aad the ^^s^^a.ncl unveil tte tender loves of Ger- 
mxn home life and the race^a love of fight; even as 
the pathetic elegiac AngIchSaion soul and its high 
devotioua find clear expression in the 0iriai of Cjne- 
Tvnlf, 

(j^neral traits of medimval humanity might show 
themselvei in mediaaval Latin proee and verse. But 
the use of a single academic language could not but 
give a certain common tone to everything composed in 
it Mediseval Latin retained Bomethmg of the genius 
of the Latin language ^To man conM altopther free 
himself from Lta infliienee when writing Latin^ or free 
himself from hie clerkly Latin cducatioHt ^'hich every¬ 
where consisted of the trivium and riuadiiviump and 
in Italy^ France, Spain^ England^ and Germanyj mode 
like use of cLassie or transitional Latin authors. More^ 
over* the great majority of mediaeval Latin writers 
were monks or priests, and so had undergone the level¬ 
ling infiuenca of ecclesiastic training. Hence through 
all medieval Latin literature a like course of study^ 
and the common language with its still surviving^ 
though barbarized and antiquated, genius, lessens and 
ohaourcs distinctive racial or national traLta. But in 
the vemacular literatures—so largely the creation of 
uneducated and unprieetlj men — inJividual and rajce 
characteriaticB show themselves clearly and with power* 
Thus in the B^rihiioth and the Beoiculf appears the 
stubborn Anglo-Saxon heroism; in the Eddie poems 
and the Sagas appears the iN’orsemaji's love of fight — 
BO different from Greek and Koman valor — and the 
tremendous enorgj* of the Norse character; in the Cid 
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we rTe^qgni»& Isbe vaJot of the chivalry of Spaiiij also 
its hate and tmlorgetting vengefulneM. The raah- 
aea3, the fire, and devotion of the crusading ^'rank 
find expression in the C^imaon ds JJo/cind, that epio 
of Gcrmaiuc spirit and Bomaoce form. The common 
hard barbarian Tenton nature ia found in the old 
IlUdebrandslied; then, after some centuries of growth, 
clear German traits ore ncen at their zenith in two 
utterly diferent, yet typioalj expressions of the Ger^ 
man spirit^ the Mh^luTigejilied and the i^niuni, Wolf¬ 
ram's thoughtful poem. How utterly different from 
all these, and how masterfully and indnsively and 
finally Italian^ is the i^ivina f7o7nTnedia, which is no 
whit Latin, and yet distinctly Italian in that it bears 
transformed within itself the classic Latin herit^e. 


CHAPTEK X 


CESISTTAN AWT 

L T^e TVmnartion from Antiqtis to Mediccval 
Artihit^cttin 

The course of grchitecture from antiquity to the 
Middle Agea shows a gradual transition from classicul 
fortnft to a style ba^ed upon other principles of con- 
Btruction^ enibodyiog other elements of beauty^ uaing 
other TOodEB of decoratioUp — a Htjle sug^sting wLat 
its colored and stmlptured omament eipressedp the 
nniverBal plaiip the spiritual scopej the infinite yearn¬ 
ing, the extreme and m^^tk emotion^ of the Chrlitiiin 
faith. This completely Christian style was the Gothic, 
Perfect classkal types are the Daric^ with its mafl- 
culine strengthj its definite proportioHj its absolute 
unity j and the loniCj in its limpid grace feruling the 
ooraplenientaTy feminine style. The Doric and lonio 
styles present temperaneo, reTErencep and beauty^ the 
one in modes proper to manp the other in modes proper 
to woman. They both embody GKeh intellect; and 
they disclose complementary modes of Greek feeling 
which mighty however, exist together in the complete 
Greek personality. Plato is Ionic as well as Doric* 
The younger sister of the Ionic was the Corinthian, a 
style Less strictly classical, more pliant^ and touched 
with tbs poBsibillties of Romanticism. 
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The Komans used the Greelt ordem in the constnic- 
tion of colonnadesj or combined them with tho aich^ 
which maj have eome from Etruria. The Sfcade 
formed fronL this combination represented a Eoman 
style, diatinguiahable from later forma taken directly 
from contemporar}' G-reek designs, as the fashion waa 
at Pompptu In temples and basiUoae^the Homans fol¬ 
lowed foreign traditional while their own constnictive 
genius displayed itself in baths, aqueducts, amphi¬ 
theatres, fortifications, and. roads. It was chiefly for 
architeatuTsl ornament that they looked to the Greek 
ordersj juat as they sought for pleasure in Greek liter¬ 
ature. They found no pleasure in jEschylufl or Soph- 
ocles, nor did they find decoration in Doric. The 
excluflively supporting function of a Dorio column was 
too manifest to permit its use aa mere ormunenh The 
Ionic was less austere; bat the CorinthiaTi was most 
richly omamental. The Homans ordinarily used this 
to support the arehitravea of basilicas, or when the 
piers of an arcade were to be cruamente<l with engaged 
columns. The general plan of the basilica was taken 
from the Greeks, and consisted, according to Yltruvius, 
of one central and two lateral naves, the latter haTing 
two storiesj and tho whole roofed in wood. 

If there were any general survival of Homau builds 
ingg of the third and fourth centuries, the antecedents 
of Christian basilicas would not have become a special 
subject of atchfieological dispute. They would have 
been recognized as part of the usual Homaa styles of 
construction, having architectunilty neither origin nor 
development peculiar to themselves. No attempt 
would have been made to trace the Christian church 
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to the iDteriar arrangemeiit of the lt£ilkji dwelling- 
house, or to the JoAoioe of the olubSj or to any parta of 
the landergromid construotidn of the cataoonibdp or to 
tho meiDOtial t^lae which may have stood before their 
entrance^- All these had features eoniiiion to the 
utructtires of the timei aiad the aame featiLrea may ha 
found in the Christian basLLcin. The latter shared ite 
name with the variously shapad private basilicas in 
the palaces of the emperors and nobility^ and with the 
splendid basilicas used as law courts and for other 
business occasioning the assembling of many persous. 
These forensic basilicas presented most of the stme- 
tural elements of the antique Christian churcli. Yet 
there may have been no relatioiLship of parent a^id 
child hetween them^ even though in some instances 
forensic or other basilicss were taken lor ecclesiastical 
nsea. When a Christian basilica was huiUg it waa 
built to servo the purposes of Cbtisti an worship; when 
a foreneio basilica was built, it was built for the trans¬ 
action of legal affaire. Both were constructed to 
meet quite siniilRr requirements; and soinetiiues a 
pagan structure may have eerved as model for the 
Christian 

Christian worship had begun in an upper roemp'^ 
and was carried on in private houses until Lho 
increasing numbers of worshippers required other 
buildings. There were probably churches in tho 
third century; ^ but we do not know their plans or 
aiies. The buildings naed for Christian worship were 
destroyed in tho persecution under Diocletian; and 

DchlD KEtd B«Ecild, J>i4 ^auitcrur de* Abend- 

lOfidci, I. 
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to4aj no Christiiiii exists Antedating Con- 

fitautineJ It -wo^ a inoinentoiiE change from a perse¬ 
cuted faith to a State religioD; elergj and laitj were 
flafe^ indefinitjely greater reaoureea were at their 
disposaij and their organ izationa were sustained by 
the dignity and power of the Empire. Coiiatantineas 
Chriatianity w^aa Roman and imperial, differing from 
the lowliness of tkeOospel aa the basilicas of S. Pietro 
in Yaticano Eind S. Paolo Fuori differed from anupper 
room.^ The closest architectural rclationaliip of these 
two churches is with the Basilica Julia of Cmsax and 
the Basilica LTlpia of Traj'ao. 

An architectural revival followed the triumph of 
Christianity. Forma of pagfiii building were mpdihed 
to meet the requirements of Christian worship. Ar* 
chiteeturally there was little that was specifically 
Christian in thcfia early hasilicas. Jfor riora the sut 
sequent history of the Raman Christian basilica show 
an organic architectural development. Italy, disturbed 
and threatened, smitten with invasion and peatilence, 
liad neitheT the peace, the resources, or the faculties 
for architectural progress. Basilicas from the fourth 
to the tenth century ajo nrchitectiirally iiidistingniBh- 
able. Their columna were usually taken botiily from 
pagan basilicas and tEmplea. Tlia story of these 
ChristiEin basilicas is the lost chapter of the history 
of antique architecture in the West. 

On the other hand, the Hellomc East produced a 
Christian style called Bymnttne. The chief home of 
this achievement was Oonstantinopici the final for- 

1 Except ttie caiiicain 1 » 1114 tliair m#iHqri*J itnuturva alMUTi 
ftbUofL 
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tress of antique cuJture as ttgII Mof the GracfrlLamiiii 
Empire. Besides the basilica form^ the Greek circu¬ 
lar temple had parsed tu Home in pre^CliriEtLBii 
The PantliEgUp biiilti as it stands^ under the Antouiiies^ 
is the great example uf a circuJat temple erowitod 
with a dome of concrete eoDstructed m the Eomau 
method. Tina dome is set direetly upon a oireular 
drum and therefore needs no peudeutiTes* These are 
rare and rudiineutarj iu Eoiaao dome eoDstniction, 
for the Bocuans never set a dome upon a square base, 
and only in a few secondary instances upon an octa¬ 
gon.' Bjznntino domes ate not ^'cast^ with concrete^ 
hut are constructed out of Jayera of hnek or tilea. 
Hence they are not held together by the cohesion qf 
the material. They rest either upon a circular base, 
an Dctagon,^ or a square. The first ara related to the 
Failih COIL The secoud are represented by St. Sergius 
at CcDStautiuoplo and St^ Vitale at Ravenna, both 
built in Justin inn’s time, and employing peiidentives. 
The great church representing the Uiird group stands 
for the climax of Byzantine arcMtectrural achieve^ 
ment In the latter part of Justiniaii’a reign, the 
Greek arcldteets of St Sophia solved mQ?3t beautifully 
the problem of setting a dome upon a square, by the 
use of pendentives in tho fortu of spherical triangles 
resting upon arches," 

^ Aa InatajicB la ^fTorrled hy Dne of th« iiOAUet hxUM In ibH BAth^ 
of Cuu^JIft. 

* Tliis EELE^fl fjf adJ uhUh};-& - d DDifl- to a -Iqom bu# Is ^11.1(4 
cnl Uid far IDQTO b^auUfiJ lliao the uiciaat Per^flu) 

modo flf conical ratiltfl — ln>iQiH» ^ — riainK froia the ctiroera of 
the tqujhiv and ;|cili3iag With the apher^of the main domfl (Choiiy, 
Jp"/i£ifDiirv, frt*,, 125, n, SI, An intarestiog at the 
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Si Sophia rppirtigqn.la a new style of edi^oc. The 
skill of its construction^ the cxcelJcncc and beauty of 
ita intErior^ are known to alL The gnDiij,g qf Ctris- 
tianity was here operative, and yet did not reach 
complete expres^^ion of it^elL Tbo lack of sculpture 
prevented the building from declaring its end and aim 
in the Bpeeoli most genaaoe to arcbitecture. There 
was an aversion in the G-rcok Church to statuary 
smacking of idolatry. Byzantine carving is decoraUvu 
rather thiui expressive. Yet architoctnrallj St. Sophia 
was ae truly a Christian creation as the stately hymns 
of RomanoSj who may have lived while its dosnes 
were rising. Like those hymns, St Sophia was a 
Cbi'istiaiilzlng of art through the strength and gCniuB 
of the civil iz«hl and mature Greek race, and with no 
infusion of young blood; andp like those hymos, St. 
Sophia was not unaffected by the formalism of m 
over-mature civilization in which tlie culture and prin¬ 
ciples of the great clASsic past had become lifelesa 
conventiona. In the West, meanAvbile, the uld basil¬ 
ica style of Butique Christian building continued its 
unprogressive e^Lstence^ and antique metres remained 
supreme in Latin Christian pc}etiy+ It required ceu- 
turics for the religious geuius cf the ^orth to free 
itself from metrOp and create true heart-expressing 
Christian hynuis; likewise centuries passed before 
the Germaxiic genius attauned the power and knowl¬ 
edge to create a Christian architecture* The VVest 

latter mDtfa«i majhoawn la Iho church Cif 9. dla^GIsl Frtiultt 
or fp tbe CaptillA At FAlermo. The jimmiTa b^twHD Iba 

B^uare basa aod lha dame ia effBctwI — not voify ififtearuUy — by 
Ultdc adTAiurfiig aicb» aprtnglng Crom Uie oamert of tin; bue. 
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hod £r3t to qniet its wild b^Tbari^m; but when its 
geaius had cl(?aredj Woetem hymms Toiecd Cbristiwj 
feeling more aLruply aud directly tbati the hytnufl of 
KoiuaimSi and Gothic i;^atbciira.lA told their Christum 
Htory^ and even expressed ChriBliati eiiiotioti^ witli im 
ndequacj making St Sophia in comparison seem Uel- 
leuLC and oriental rather than Christian. 

The styles and methods by wMoh the young raeea 
of the West passed from the antique Christian basil¬ 
ica to Gothic are called Komanesque. Between these 
and the Byzantine there was a cardinal difference: 
Byzantine art wan tbe work o£ a clvdized and mature 
peo[NlOj l^cfore whom lay no fnrtber growth; Itoniaii' 
esque waa tbe work of young peoples who were them- 
aelTrea to advance, and with their progress perfect 
their art. By^ntino architectui'e in the sixth century 
ieai.'hed its culmination in the perfection of dome con- 
jvtruction^ This was tbe final architectural achieve¬ 
ment of the Greek geninn^ creative still even in the 
trauEfornLation and petfectmg of adopted forme. The 
past, changed^ yet stiU the past, was triumphantly 
renewed in SL Sophia, quite as much through finished 
knowledge »s through origimitive faculty, and all 
under the inspiration of Christianity. But Korn an- 
fisque architecture, instead of a laRt creation, was a 
growth of what was im mature and crude; it had 
neither perfected knowledge nor a great inheritance 
of buUdiug tradition; ita varied progress in different 
l^orthem lands was homogeneous in thJs^ that every¬ 
where it represented continually widening departure 
from the antique, and increasing knowledge of new 
principles of oonstructlom 
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Eoiighlj speaking, the petled of Eomanesqne ex¬ 
tends from the breaking up of Ckarlemagne^a Kinpim 
to the end of the twelfth century. It was a time 
wheii Germanic peoples colleotively were npidly ad- 
Taneing m civilization j but as yet there -was no large 
growth of towns. Moiiflsterie& contained tlie largest 
and wealthiest assemhlagos of people. Their needa^ 
and the endeavor to replace the perishable wooden 
jfoofe of the antique basilica with a roof of fllonCp dC’ 
termined the developinont of Komaoesque. The parts 
of the bosiiina ased by the clergy were extended, the 
ground plan reaching the form of a Latin cross^ the 
choirs were enlarged, or floinetimes doubled, ami like- 
wiae the tnmsepts; orypta and cluck tow^era were 
added; piers and pillars began to replace the antique 
colimns^ Toward tlie end of the period^ pillars and 
piers were breaking into clusterg corresponding to the 
strains w'hich they supported. They had stUl a two¬ 
fold functicn, tlmt of a pier supporting a yertical 
weight and that of a buttress counteracting a thrust. 
Yet the spirit of architectonic analysis is beginnlug to 
distinguish these two functionsp and Is approaching a 
corr^poiiding division of these Btructural clenients 
into pillars and buttreg^ics. 

The Koman vault was cast, a rigid block of brick 
and concrete, Tho Romanesque vault to be a li v¬ 
ing arch built of stones. The antique basilica had 
always a vaulted apse, which first of all the Roman¬ 
esque architects constnictfKi in their manner with a 
vault of stone. Tfext, in order to replace the flat 
wooden roof of the antique basilica, they succeeded in 
vaulting the side aisles and then the ceutml nave, 
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which had to be raised above the Me»d vaulting in 
order to receive sudi^^ient IigliL The next step was to 
substitute cross-vaulting for the barrel vaulL One 
school of Eomanesque architects stopped at one point 
of incomplete attakmient of these ends, ajiother at 
another. But it was in the progressive development 
of methods entaUed by the endeavor to vault the nave 
perfectly that Bramaoesque was to reaoli itg a^wtheosis 
in Gothic. 

Although the progress of Eotnanesque architecture 
came through the energies and growing experiem:^ of 
the northern peoplcsj the style was a coutinuiLnce of aa 
well as a depart Lire from arehiteotural forms existing 
in the W'eateni or eastern portions of what bad been 
the Eomau Empire. Tlie point of departure was the 
Western antique Christian basilicE^ from which the 
Komanesque church took itg general armngenient, its 
vaulted apscj and the arches connecting the piers 
which supported the nave. On the other hand^ the 
mode of vaulting the naves was induenced rather bj 
the East than by antique Eoinau principles. A 
spherical vault upon a square base was nnknown in 
the ^Vest until it appeared in EomaueEqiie cbiirohes 
at the crotssing of the nave and transept ^ nor did the 
Rouiaua employ cross-vaults of atone. Tlie presence 
of these forme in Eomanesque churches betrays the 
induenco of Byzantine and other oriental modes of 
building.^ Different oriental ioflueuL^es, operating 


Chulsy^ HtMtoir* d' II, pp. 13 fr-]^« aOO-BSK^ 

240^2^, far a ttaumi^ciil of Lbe nad by wbk-h taow tbe 

EMCcm inUnuic^ Cl.jUja HItUprtf. Aiodem^ dt ia 
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with diffoTent degrees of Htrength^ affected Skilj, 
Boutkem France, and tko Ekine couatrieSj a circuoi- 
stance leading to a diverge nee u£ liainancEque at^lea 
in Fjrance andGcTmany os well as England* Yet this 
divergence was due attll luore to tko different cbarqc- 
teriatics of the Hoveml peopiea, and the various candi- 
tiona under which the Eonianesqno developed in these 
countries- 

In Gothic the possibilities of Romanesque reach 
their logical conciliisioas* More analjticallj and com¬ 
pletely the vault determinea the rest of the structure, 
l>ownwarii stress and lateral tlimsts have been an- 
alyxed; they have been gathered up and then dis- 
tributed in our rents of pir^ure OKcrted along the lines 
of the riks of the vaulting. Each thrust or stress is 
met by separate support of pillar or colonnette, or by 
directly eounteraciting pressure of pier and ffying 
bultresa- Through these the weight and laleial 
thrusts of the bulldlDg are condneted downward and 
outv^-atd in chauncia as dehnito as the gutters which 
lead the rain-water from tlie roof. More especially 
the devices of rib and flying buttress have facilitated 
the use of the pointed arckp and have lifted Roman¬ 
esque from the earth | while the conffnement of 
sti-csEes to definite channels has enabled the architect 
to replace opnquo walls with a many-colored trans- 
luc&noy of glaas^ in which the Christian story ia 
painted in the light of heaven. 

The architectural ornament emphasizes the stnicture 
of the building as determined by the requirements of 
the vault Constructively, artistically, and symtwdi- 
cally, the ornament of a Gothic church oompletcs and 
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perfeeia it ^nd fenders it articiiliite+ TTie Btrengtli o£ 
the building ia in its ribs and archesp colnmnsj piers^ 
and fljing battiosses. ThEix sustniDing forms render 
this strength visible. The lines and points of sculp¬ 
tured ornament show forth these forma of power dis¬ 
tinct and eacelleut in beauty* Leaves of veritable 
planta crown the eolumns, making them as living 
branches. Beasts and bird^ live enforested in the 
Ci^pjtals of the great pillars; and the pinnacles of the 
flying buttreaseSp which arc the fin^ fastenlnga of 
the giiiiit Btructurcj are exquisitely chiselled, ^o that 
their beauty may be equal to tho importance of their 
fiinctiorL 

The scnlptufeaqtie emamcnt is also strong in tnith- 
fuJncfiS. For the workman has broken away from the 
old conventioosj he haa opened hh eyes and seen 
living planti! with living foliage; and ha hag wronglit 
in stone their life-giving and life-cmblematio beauty. 
Gothic gcnlptors rival nature’s exhausticgsTiess of de- 
fligm Festoons and dusters grow and hang in infinite 
variety. Likewise in tho grouping of living flgureg. 
Byzantine art had been formal and conventioiial. For 
real grouping, the artist must look lo life, where the 
Byzantines did not look, nor with much confidence 
the hesitating Romanesque artiste. But the Gothic 
ficulptor follows life and evokes it in his gtatuary as 
in hig leaf decoration,^ 

J A pnrfi^oTn rtaUflin enter* satne of the fanta*t3c atitmmi m*- 
bone ot GothSc^i -ofteii the- reftliem of caric^tuTan vb^cU coniJjilS lil 
ihtf Litirail ami fi»t>nAa!blB BoniblnsitiaD of iflf^tuehU lhalj wporaLcEj, 
artnally Tbij irfvM the fantasUc ™llly U> ihb dtiik uttl 

ytiiei cdl beUi^ in Gothic khJ^ueb. 
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An art wliifih gcu^ ba^k ta nature and 
upon her unfaiUiig newness is n new art Ootkie 
ECuIpture ia oot altogether ignorant of lesson^ which 
it might learn from Some or ConEtantinople. It has 
had these leaaons, but haa gone forth from the school¬ 
room to the world without; where it has becoroa it¬ 
self. And this art is ChrisUanp not onij in theme^ 
but in its style and feeling. It has grown up among 
young peoples who received Cbristiiinitj aa little ehil- 
dreu. It can tell the Christian storji and can eapre^s 
Christian feeling ^ far as that may be carved in 
stone, 

Christianity ia ntter love, with its reasonable justi¬ 
fication. Christian love is absolute, and its reasons 
compass the verities of earth and heaven from the 
beginning to al! etfimity. A Gothic cathedral is a 
great pieco of reasoning^ analytically logical from ite 
highest keystone to its foondations^ Its omaments, 
its wealth of love and beauty, spring from its struc¬ 
ture^ adorn and emphasize that And they tell the 
whole tale of Christianity and include the story of 
the world, sometimes directly and again in symbols, 
Christianity is infinite | Gothic follows, as far as 
stone may follow. The cathedral faidldiug is unlim¬ 
ited, unnicaflUTcdj if not actually in size and intricacy, 
at least in its suggestians and intent And over 
of it is thrown the mystery of the beauty of great art 
—like the mystery of the living union between Chria- 
tioji love and its reasons. 

Limit, the mean, nothing too much, these were priu- 
ciples which the Greeks followed iu the contours ajid 
proportionA, aa weU as in the dimonsiouaj of their 
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tenipleB. Th& Gothic cathedf&I fittivea for the Lm- 
ineRSfe. Its builders were too mtelligciit to aeek thia 
effect merely^ hy the borlnarous lueaua of enormous 
dlmensioiiB. The iuHDetisity of a Gothie cathedral is 
in every w-ay enh a nced bj the architeelute. If actu¬ 
ally a Greek temple was larger there was nothing to 
indicate its bazb. It -wag a perfectly propottioued 
whole. The architectural proportionmeDt of its mem¬ 
ber e was absolute. Each featsirc was enlai^^cd or les¬ 
sened with the general dimenaioiis of the buOtlingv 
nothing marked the scale. Doorg and steps* aa well 
as columns^ were proiwrtiofied to the size of the temple^ 
larger and higher im a larger temple, prcjKirtiqnally 
diminished lo a smaller oucl A temple ■was not de¬ 
voted to practical purposes; it was rather dedicated 
to the Greek love of proportiom^ 

Certaia features of Gothic chnrcheg have the same 
dimensiDps whatever the size of the building. In a 
cathedrah as in a small church, the height of the doors 
and of the steps corresponds to the size of human 
beings^ Likewise the height of the galleriea and their 
balustrades remains nearly the same. Thege compara¬ 
tively unchanging dhiiensions at once afford a scale 
which tenders the size of the building apparent. This 
is also indicated by the Goihio and Ri>inanca<|ue prac¬ 
tice of making the height of every arehiteotural nmm- 
ber^ for eitample the capital of a pillar^ a certain 
multiple of the coui-sed of stones of which the pillars 
nnd the rest of tlie building are built. hLoreoverj 
in OothjG construction the materials are palpably snb- 

^Thti tb*i%lule prnporilaiimeiiit probhlalT did oot hold is Greek 
tAwin ind d-DiutiaLk L li|MUi>jCI^ Gbi>ljy, tip. t| 
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j«ctad to streps and pr«3Siii^ approaching their limit 
of realfitancep and the eye at once judges the size of a 
Btructiire by tha inafiaiY^eneBB of its supports^* Thus the 
scrale is marked. beyond thia^ the size of the 

CEbthedraJ is enhanced and made evident by the many 
divipioDS of the. interior^ and the dimensionii grow 
as unseen spEmes are disclosed to one mOTmg be¬ 
neath the bays of nave and pillared aisle and choir. 
The height is raised by the promiaence of perpendicu¬ 
lar or obUqne ascending lines. Not infrequently the 
aruodes are lowered as they recede from the entranoej 
and sometimes the lines of the choir are converged. 
Thus the effect of perspective m enhanced and the 
length of the building exaggerated. 

Gothic Bynunetry also is different from the Creek or 
Byzantine- Instead of a succession of like members 
the flymmetry of a Gothic cathedral may consist in 
regular recerrenoe of disslnkiiaritj, A general balance 
of masses is preserved^ vrhile more diversity of archi¬ 
tectural design and decorative detail is admitted 
within this general balance than in a Greek temple or 
a Byzantine churctn Here the Gothic building is 
nearer to the symmetry of natural growth.* But 
HiDgle aUfcnes and groups of statuary rarely equal the 
Greek artiot^B consnnimate symmetty of life; Gothic 

1 Neither tba KneaqiiB nor Iha Ootlilp oolninm 
tbfi tep, tier hAve '-.bsy tn tub i the^r tun cjliodriut. Thera b no 
proporlloDmeDt of diametar tu height, mm In ttM fUattaBH^ LbA 
diBmjQtftr depeodtoi] Itas wat^ht to ba lopportMl. CprietbiJie WU 
the only gIusUpI i^pder VmKUitod In BomuaewiiLa, ud Lhe iadtatlofi 

WU 

10n thcaii Ituilienl ^ laa Chobj, (^. dZ,, tL„ iSp-lTO^ SU7-tlS i 
Dehhi, p. lOSi 
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Atatiiarj iji often realintiCi and the grouping sometdniea 
ia natund. Yet^ quite as frequently the figures are 
Bj-rauged m hierarchic maimerp for instajicei within 
the recessed arch of a doorwaj. 

Fioitude and^ within it, perfection characterize Greek 
creaticiiis. To these qualilLeB Christiauity oppoees 
its mfinitude. The Greek temple la structurally a 
uuit^ and the themes of its sculpture have limit os 
well as interrelation. Structurally a Gothic tatbe- 
dial is a dynamic organism. Each of its parts is a 
factor in the eqnilifariuin of the whole. Yet its many 
and diverse divisions prevent It from presenting the 
striMng unity of a Greek temple. The themes of its 
sculpture and painting eztead from the beginning to 
all eternity, and include the wicked and grotesque in 
man and devil, as well as the holy and sublime m man 
And God. Their pTinciple of unit}' lies im their rela^ 
tioTi to tie Ghrlfitiaa scheme of salvation.^ Greek 
sculpture is as clear and open as the natural life ef 
manj Greek architecture is appareoGy as simple as 
in reality it ig intellectual. Gothic sculpture tends 
toward mystic symbolism; and the atructum of a 
G othic cathedral diBclnses aubtletiea of balttnce whiiih 
are sheer unreat as compared with the classic poisc^ 

n. C^rts^jon PtHnUnfi and S^itpture 

From apostolic tiEae;3, gentile Christians lived in an 
environment of art, pictoriai^ atatuesquiv or merely 
decorative* The fact that they were Christians 

iOf. DidFon, IcowYsraphit ehr/lLtmi OS43K Jntrwldttlaii: 
KrKud, GuiAMU dtr cAriif Kunjt, It, SOD-HtH Bcoidei iaii- 

J«ti Uiat coDifl pomlhtj bu regudiHi m uicfnl (f.*. ektisd to &M- 
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brought DO change in matters apparentlj irrelGTant 
to the Faith and to the purer soda] morality demandjed 
by it Those who were in a serdle poeiUon continued 
to live in the establishments of their patrons; those 
who were of independent station did not change the 
style of their hoiises \ nor did they object to the com¬ 
mon laodea of decoration^ eauept when containing 
palpably idolatrous images. The decoration of Chris¬ 
tian hou^s and tombs becomes distinguishable by the 
omission of these and by the gradual enhgtitntioii of 
Christian themes. For example, in the fresco on the 
coiling of the lower cntraDcc to the cataeonibs of 3^ 
Geuaro dei Povori at Naples {cir* 100 a.d.) there is 
nothing to shock the Christian dooEcience, and yet 
nothing distinctly Christian.^ Christian themes, bow- 
cvett begin to appeai^ on the aomewhat later ceiling of 
the upper catacombs.^ It may be said that the posi¬ 
tion of Christiana toward art made part of their atti¬ 
tude toward tnattets of this worldj and there would 
be individual differences of opinion! 

Tiliod or diAib&ttou), Utp\cM fi^ia popular niMllsTml literature 
W4rriT rr-prrae^teil In catlafdA] BcnJptim; bh !EL Eoeii^BSp 
tioji dt rorcAitflc^urv m Fris?tcx, €bnpr X d'orfp etc.). 

CL E. Halo, i?k Xfll* cfe rn Fmnop. 

1 G»nai?cl, n, 00 ; cl. ^hdlUOf der AUtA. 

KuMt. , p. 1 G 4 . 

■ Garucclp IIpTbY. 96 et Mq. Ttwe* puntings min djow 
Yllible. 

* TcrtaUlAb. >0« /idbfaeiria, VI, VII, Vm, lUTfllghs against Uliriii- 
tifiiifi betp^DK^ to make tctolo. la Lib. Tl, Cep- of Adp«r*H3 Mar~ 
cioncm, be between proMbltsd hj tho MduIc 

law, OtUJto aiud iJiuBso ^umr Aon q 4 'lofeifefrIiV llrviuifi 

^rrlA^banC, ot wbkb woph prfliimflAfKin- likewtM the 

i^oHiVisnd'ertU'U fU4]ff>itor canojini'onfvn B[Mnlu oC tbwB mBrtjTB qI 

DftHrletllll'e tmf- wbq wera nrLttkpocfl, af willing (4 caiTB u Image 
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mythological figures and decoratiTe motives 
occur throughout the HoinaD catacombSt and upon the 
Christian saroophagl of the fourth and dfth cienturiea 
found at Home and in the south of Frauce^^ SoEne- 
tinies the pagan design is modihed and given n Chris* 
tian signihcance; for eiample, the pagan type of 
Hermes carrying n sheep is tianafetred to Christ aa 
the Good Shepherd. Againpthe psi^ao subject appeara 
to have become a Christian allegory; * and a number 
of person ihoations pass on from the pagan ajitique 
into the Ro man and Bysanline Christian Art, an 
example of which is the mode of representing the 
river Jordan tinder the form of a rtvet'god in tno^i<3 
in the ehurohea of S, Giovanni in Fonte and S. i^laria 
in Cosmedin at Bavenna. Perhaps most frequently 
the pagan image or pattern is retained as mere 
decoration. 

The early Christian paintings Id the Boman catA' 

fft tbfl Bob In bifl cbuiDt uid itu ^ynjcAuM MiffiHls omtUaM, CflUcAdj 
€t cum whlcb. MiffiUa wfiiff; VSttorifla uid CapidAp bat 

V rfifttllug tn Duka an 4 i«^if «FnffacrH/Ti (lift Strife* 

in, 5T8-GT!ftJ, Cf. MiintZp tur fd hIc.+ p. 2. Bodm- 

tfnci Uie uma vorkm^FJ tniulv objacti with pfbgAti Oil Vail u €br^ 
tlaa lmMgtL% upon tham. La Blwit, lUvms ArchioLiji^ui, ISTS, YaL 
30, p. 1 i mnd Rti?. AnA.^ ISTflp VdL Si, p, AlSj Miutx, £tudeM, ato.i 
pu a. 

t Tba Tintaga and sauaEij the yaar dqi^id in the liltll] 
j»SftEi itjia mppaar Upwa Chriatbin ■Arcaptugf in tba I^Ltana 
UuHom; gananllFlck^r^ JWa 

Im ^rilliicbaA Jfburum 4ai Xaramtu; and for paj^ai EJiemei i3pOJ1 
ChnAtioit iotT^phaip tq G«lll, ■» La BUat, Ehr^tieni 

d€ la Gvuiitf lELtruduetidb, pp. 1 ?-t||. 

» Ai iB tJw mpnHCLlAtlfMg Of tba mph of CflpJd tad Fiyrha and 
of Orpbeoa in tha catoroinbL gcMnUlj, luaojp, GrocAidkfi 
drr JTuTuip I, 
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combs TongG from the end pf the brst lo the middle of 
the fourth Gei^tuTjr^ when thec^taeombs ceased to be 
used as burial-pJaces.^ The subjects arc largely Bibli¬ 
cal, The Old Testameat scenes most frequeutly rep¬ 
resented are: The Fall (Adam and Fre) (13 times}; 
Nosh in the Ark (26 times); Sacrifice of Isaac (15 
times); Moses amitin^ the Bock (47 times); the Three 
Young Men in the Fiery Furnace (19 times) j Eaniel 
ajnong the Lions (32 timEis)^ the Story of Jonas (45 
times). From the New Teatameat;: Adoration of the 
Magi (12 times); the Healing of the Paralytic (12 
^mes); Miracle of the Loav^es (23 times); Raising of 
La^ania (39 timea); also a number of rcprescntatiDns 
of Christ and the Twcl^e^ Leas frequent Biblical 
subjects arc: Moses receiving the Tables of the 
Law, Moaea taking his Shoes; and among others 
from the New Testamenip the Healing of the Blind 
Man, and Christ and the Woman of Samaria- Kepasta 
are frequently representedj and family scenes, aod a 
large number of female figures praying (Orantea). 
Most frequent of all is the figure of Christ as the 
Good Shepherd (85 timea) carrying a aheep.* 

Besides the foregoing there are many paintings of 
objects animate or mauimate:, as the fish^ dove, lamb, 
peacockj lamp, ship, palm. These were symbols of 
the Christian faith. But were the Biblii^ sccdos^ 
especially those of the Old Testament, id tended as 
allegorical? Probably no single categorical answer 
wdl correctly cover this queatioiu 

■ an alio pt^turiEfl iji ibem pauatfid bj pioiu La tli« 

three or foar GiBDtiirieBi loltowih^. 

> Hthoecke, f. 123. 
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Merits TfiOftalia kijiffuni: the iiacideinta of ooe 
hunaetn life present an^lDgies to tlis ^tual ot Imiigi' 
native experieiic* of others. "WTiatever happens tdi 
man has gomething of the universal la it^ and may 
be typical of analogous experiences coming to otlier 
men under different circurngtances. Occartences meet 
palpably preseating elements which may be verified in 
cammon ImnLan eiperience are best suited for ILtcra- 
tuM and art. The features of a Btory that fire the 
artistes imagination are those which are most readily 
veriflnble in his own life or spiritual eiperieoce; he 
ig Ukelj to represent these and omit the rest. The 
fltoty is thus freed from its special ciroumstances and 
becomes more widely typical. All human events, 
and stiU more th^lr pregentatioits m art^ have some¬ 
thing of the ayTubolical in th©m» and may be taken 
as allegories of other human situations and spiritual 
experience* 

The stones of the Old Testament were of wida 
religions applicatiDiip that is, were widely representa¬ 
tive of relations between God and man j bo they cod- 
tained elements of the universaL The story of Jouos, 
of Moses striking the rock, or of Daniel among the 
lions, might bo taken as a partly allegorical presenta¬ 
tion o£ the universal truth of divine rescue of trusting 
humanity* Thiflt however, is differerit from treat¬ 
ing those stories as symbolical of certain aubaequent 
events, to wit, the facts and import of Christ's life on 
cartlu But Jesus had thus specihcally applied the 
stprj of Jonas to his own death and resurrection \ aud 
had aaid, As Moses lifted up the btaxen ser- 
pent in the wiidemegSj so shall the Son of ^lan be 
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lifted up; ^ Fanl mBjde an alleguiiiz^ applicatiud of tJie 
incidfiint of Moses and tbe roct—" and the Rock was 
Chriat/^ ^ After npoatolic times, the Fathers aet out 
upon that ooLirde of allegorical interpretation which 
resulted in treating the whole of the Old Testament 
aa predgurative of Chriat and the eTOntd of bia earthlj 
life. This mode of interpretation reached general 
acceptance in the Christian Church. 

The quBstion t Were the Old Testament ineidcDta 
in the catacombs depicted for what they were and for 
their comforting aamrance of God^a nnfailing dellYer* 
ance of His faithful servants; or were they intended 
aa allegorical rcpreaentntjona of the incidents and 
import of Christ^i life and the specific elemimts of 
the Chriatian faith Catacomb painters, and scnlp- 
tora of Chriatian sarcophagi after thcniji selected — or 
were giTcn—scriptural eronts which most strikingly 
set forth the miraculous sainng power of Qod^ It was 
largely this same aeries that Christian writers most 
frequently refer to froin the time of Roman Clement * 
on through oTery successive generation of men.* They 
contained a wealth of signihcanco and hope. Chris- 
tiaiis drew such coitsolation from them as accorded 
with their faith. The fact that they were so fre¬ 
quently represented in the catacombs affords evidence, 
which is confirmed in early Christian literature, of the 

1 1 Cor. I. tr 

■ Cf. op. Qfrp pp- 1S0-J8O; ecbnltM, Archiit<fhgii,WlKL, 

pp, jSD-iaa. 

■ la eapscEtl tbey W«iT tbft occomuCH rereiT«d ta In aocieDL 

fujiBr^ Ularflei ; La Blut, 

a pilffl£«i d> fa pifla d^A IntjodWstaoDj (14 AUd S f F£lf4ttf^ L^At^ 

70-T4. 
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novel and apirituiilized Sniport which they h&d fat 
Chri^^s. The ancient Jewish teligian held 
expectatiDn of a. future life^ divine deliveranees 
related to the earthly forttiuea of the chosen people. 
Not ftd with Christians^ Their faith did not deliver 
them from human enemies and earthly torment The 
faith of Christ delivers from the bondage of deaths 
and raises np the believer unto eternal life. Natu¬ 
rally the Chii&tLin interpreted Old Testament deliver¬ 
ances and also tJie miracles of Clirist as syrnholical 
of thisv The first cause of its ncpdi the sin of our 
first parents^ was frti^^uontlj shown in the catacombsJ 
On the other handp habits of allegorical interpreta¬ 
tion prevailed in both pagan and ChrisLian literature; 
allegory' and symbol i sin were common in pagan sculp- 
tore and painting; and sheer symbols are frequent in 
the catacombs;. When Byniboliatn and allegory were 
coDituon in art^ and when that systoin of allegorical 
interpretation which made the Old Testamenb prefig- 
nrative of Christ wag coming to universal acceptance^ 
many Christians must have thua interpreted tbese 
Old. Teatament scenes. Such allegorical significance 
may also have been in the minds of the pai]iter&:f or 
at least of those who directed them. 

This mention of subjects and these snggestioTis as 
to their interpretation are far from exhausting the 
range or significance of the paintings in the Homan 
Catacombs, There occur Christian themes not readily 
falling within the topic of the saving power of Goc4 

1 F^rhflpi live of PinJ^ — as \u Adun w# AH died, to lis 

ChHvt m we mads bUre (nou. t 1 —had *cnnetl3iD|f ha do witli Lbe 
fraqaencj of Ihii mLJect in Uu Hjimati EsAtacniu^. 
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M well as fi^uneg imd designs taketi from tte comnion 
decoratiTa paiating of the time. In style and teoli- 
nique the entire painting of the catacombs ia part of 
the Gr^o^Romain ^tique. The work wag carried 
on with dim light- Chrlstiang were not rich enough 
to employ the best artists ^ hence^ this painting never 
flurpafigesp and Is often inferior ioj contempoTarj pagan 
decoration. Its best perfermancea are figures like 
PsychOj frankly taken from the pagan art Tho 
Christian coinpoBitiona are inferior^^ Frequently 
they rest with a hare indication of the Biibjectp with 
slight detail or setting.* The many palpable aymbols 
bespeak a cbild^s need to moke a sign for what it 
cannot eAptesa. Indeed* the mom ilistincrtively Chris¬ 
tian paintings In the catacombs are just childlike 
compofiitionB^ inadequataj unfiniched* immature. Yet 
they suggest the fiirtheat hopes of man* and. with 
quiet assurance of their reoli^tion beyond the grave. 
Tliete ia no reference to the persecutiDns which oocar 
sionaJly^ or to the hatreds which continnallyp beset the 
Christian folds. ITo martyrdom is drawn, but palms 
and lilies arfs painted on the tombs of those who sweetly p 
gametimea thraugh fire and blood* pssged to immorEal 
life.^ The catacombs axe at peace with all the world j 
in them is naught but hope nsanred* and joy and love.^ 

r the Ot I^LsI usong tha liQTui, af Nath. 

m UsB^ Ark fljJiJbiE. ■a.ttar iafarliuzity iq cocaposlIlMl cvmpKrod witli 
tli< Fiyvkq Dr hdiqd ot th« pictum of thB Good 

* Koah in tlie Atk I* 113uatrstScita of tMa. 

Nut that the imiItti or lUj in Id bQ tnkeq fueTMmon of n maftjT^ 
Sob, bat gncffrally of thn TictDzy aver death. 

* Uk U1I4 thore «rtg IID toul depinura ftotn Xhe pagan antjqiin ; 
Iot In nDman and flreek pnj;;anlini] therq ll fOkUt Ifl tbo tomb^ and 
MUnUmen chnarfiilnGsnF but llttlo hope. 
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Little Ghrietian sculptiu^ celu he pluc^ before tbe 
time ot CotLsta^dtine. PcKS^iblx tlie statue of Ckriet aa 
the Qood Bbepberd^ m the Lateran MuseuDij belongs 
to the third centiiry, to which belong a very few 
carved Christiim Barcopbagi There are at Rome 
many Christian sarcophagi of the fourth and fifth 
centuriea. Their reliefs preaeut mainly the circle of 
Biblical subjects painted in the catacombs, and may 
be interpreted in the saine way. Their stylo is tlio 
GroeochHoman antique of the time; and, as with the 
paintings in the catscombB^ the Christiau compositioas 
are inferior to those borrowed from pagan designs. 

Outside of Rome* the sarcophagi of tbeae centuries 
have sumetinies the same chameteristies as the Ro^ 
man, and sometimes show deviations. For example, 
the sarcophagi of the eoiiLheestera part of Ganl (Pro¬ 
vence) resemble the Koman in style, while those of the 
southwest (Aquitaine) show local peculiarities and 
perhaps barbarisms. The former^ and stdl more the 
latter, group of sarcophagi present sonse new Biblical 
subjects, and omit certain subjects carved upon the 
Christian aarcophagi of Rome. The Ravcniia sarcoph¬ 
agi show Kostem induences, and some ol them arc 
altogether Byzantine. 

The course of antique Christian sculpture was com¬ 
paratively unimpoTtant After Hadrian's time the 
technique of Italian sculptoTs rapidly deterloTated. 
By the fourth century they could not carve the human 
figure Correctly, whether nude or draped. The new 
stiinulns which came to art with the free eipansion 
of Christianity in the fourth century rovived painting 
and mosaic, rather than scsulpture. Much of the ar* 
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tistic impulBe {^ame frooi the from the mw 

thriTinfi^ capita], CoPBtantinoplc, where sculptufe waa 
itself to become tinuculptureaque. Nevgrtheleaaj, even 
tbe Roieleld sareopbagi disclasse a certain extension of 
the circle of subjects in tbe catacombs, and a certain 
madlfination in the mode of presentatian, indicatiTc of 
the new stage qpon which Cimstian painting entered 
in the reign of Constantine. 

WTien the imperial government became Ghnstian, 
and Christianity was made the State religion, impos* 
ing edifices were at once erected for the purposes of 
Chriatiaa worship^ These required decoration with 
subjects belonging to the Ghristiaa faith and acnord- 
ing with the exultation of the faithfuL A whole 
eiroLe of novel religious compositiona wus demanded \ 
and the demand was met with an energy gi ving to this 
novel fsreation of Christian pictures the appearance of 
a revival of art in a decadent time- And so it was ^ 
but this revival was limited to sacred art, and, in 
Italy and the Weat, waa to succumb to the calamiticB 
of barbarian invasion, famipe, apd pestilence. At 
Constantinople the Chriatian revival of art was more 
lasting, and passed through vicisBitudeH before its 
final mumniifi cation H 

With respect to the impermanence of this Christiazi 
revival, one should bear in mind that the arts depend 
OP technique, and are otherwise subject to the artLstic 
and intellectual limitations of the period. ^ In litera¬ 
ture Olid philosophy the greatness of the fourth and 
fifth centuries was coufincd to the writings of men 
inspired by Christianity and moved by ecclesiastical 
and apologetic needs. Outside of these Christian 
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writings and the iDspimtion of the Chiistimi situation, 
the West saw no intellectmal progreBS and little human 
growth- The same conditions limited the Christian 
reviTil of art. There had como fresh inspimtion 
with novel and eihaimUees topics^ but the living 
forces which make a period one of oatbolio buinan 
advance were either too crude, or too confused and 
wavering, to unite with the new inspiration and move 
ooward in the whole strength of hunmn facnltj to the 
creation of a clear new style. 

The new situation of the Church in the fourth 
century caused a change in the purposes and character 
of Christian art, which had now to iUnminate the 
triumphant edifices where henceforth the Christians 
were to worship. Upon the w^ls of the new-built 
basilicas the Christian faith was to be set forth pro- 
pheticaLlj^ in its Old Testament type^ historicalLy, In 
the miraculous scenes of the life of Christ, and finally, 
in the Tictory of the oroas and the afar^descried real- 
i^tion of the visions of the Apocalypse^ The faith 
was to endure forever, and the most everlasting artistic 
means Bhoidd be employed to illustrate it 

Mosaics were a well-kiiown mode of decoraCioTU 
Most oommon was the use of marble mosaics for pave¬ 
ments. This Continued in ehurches^ But the grand 
endeavor of the Christian decorator waa to glorify the 
walls of the churchEsa with monumental compositions 
in glass and enamol setting forth Christiat] themes. 
The Eomnns had used mosaics of this kind for mural 
decoration, as Pompeian remains testify i the catar 
combs can also show some Hpecimone of the irt. But 
in the Christiaii revival of art these mosaics were 
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ujed with. & new ^\otj ojid nnpartilleled auccesa. 
They became the ehiof mofte of ishurch deeoratianj 
and illustrate moat markedly tke change m the char¬ 
acter and Btyie of Christian art and the extensiDn 
of ita range of aubjecta in the fourth and fifth 
centuriea. 

Early Christian preaching frequently referred to 
the striking and prehguratiTB incidente of the Old 
Testament and to the prophets who foretold Christ j 
also to the events of Christas life and the miracles 
wrouglit by Him. Thus many of the moat iTOpresaivo 
ii^cidents of the Bible became fatniliar. The artists 
whosa task it wa^ to fill the new-bnilt churches of the 
fourth and fifth ceuturiBs with Christian pLCtures 
would naturally have choseti these same subjects, 
many of which were eminently pictorial. But doubt¬ 
less it was the Chnreh authorities who selected them 
for the churches. Thus the events approved by au¬ 
thority, emphasized in preBtchingn familiar to the 
people, and deacrihed by poet^' were painted on the 
church walls for the beautifying of the churches and 
the edifiE^ntiGn of the faithful. 

These scenes do not fall within narrow limits. They 
include the moat pictorial events of the Did Testament 
and its Apociy^pha, and also representatians of Bibli¬ 
cal personages^ they reproduce the life of the Saviour 
in thuae Incidents which have been fomiLiar to all geo- 

1 FradE^DtlTU And Pilii13iiii 4 pf blT« df4erfb«4 ActlH thwH 
KAKlei u ttiesfl poflta uw Uibeh on the waIIb of htailiciw; PnudflQ- 
thin, i>irCDcAu«4n FanlluitA, Po^tnoia, XTT V^ JOCV. Of. Von 
dcMoflSBr, Quiii^n^vc^ tur d^ritl7dndiJfA«n 

p‘ Kmu, op. dt^ Ip 3S3^-3SS; FkkUt d^r 

^^chriMtJidien IHditwffen/mr dk Biidw^ke. 
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eratioELB. Then thflsfl pLcturefl extend beyond the 
Bible, and draw subjecta from the Apocryphal Goa- 
pels and Acts | they tell the whole story ef the Vir- 
Life and parenta^^ and complete the circle from 
the stories of the great compatiy of angels^ saints^ and 
martyrs. The fourth and fifth centuries made the 
beginning* Thereafter the series continued to expand, 
while custom aud authority tended to order it and 
to keep the methods of representation in accord with 
traditlob. 

The moat impreggiTe of these church mo&ajca nre 
the symbolic scenes from the Apocalypse which regu¬ 
larly glorify the apse and the triumphal arch. The 
scenes of the nave were taken from the Old Testament 
or from the earthly life of Christ;, they represent 
prophets or other Church heroes in the gviiae in which 
they lived oo earth. ’^Vhenever these appear in the 
apse,, they are shown in their state of future glory»and 
so harmonire wdth the apocalyptic character of apBO 
decorations. The central figure of the apse and the 
triumphal areh is Christ represented in human form 
or under the symbol of the Lamb. But the lamb is 
not the Hymbol of the Savionr^s earthly life, nor in 
any way related to the Good Shepherd of the cata¬ 
combs; It is the Lamb of the Apocalypse. And in 
general, while the Byinbolisnu of the catacombs sets 
forth the saving power of Christ oe exerti?d through 
the believer's earthly life and in the hour of death, 
this symbolism seta forth the triampb of the Lunib 
that was slaiQ Eind the fio:il coming of the Kingduiii 
of God. 

Jio leas marked than the extension of the circle of 
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BiibjectB WTis tho change in the chaiaeter md the ele- 
Tratian of the atyle of Chnetian paintiog in the fourth 
and fifth centuries. In catacomb paiotinga, figures 
and featarea were indeterminate; now they have be¬ 
come clear in type and individuaiity; St PeteFj St. 
Paikl| Ghristj have all reached thoir typical individtial- 
ities. In the catacomba, scenes or objects were occa^ 
sionallj depicted for their own sake, and not because 
of tbeir leligioua significance. An eaainple of this 
ia the figure of Diogenes the Fossor (digger) in S. 
Doinitilla, But the usual purpose of catacomb paint¬ 
ing was to typify the aa¥ing power of Godj which 
shonld raise the Christian alive at the Last Day. 
Symbols like the fish and anchor were uspd in hiero¬ 
glyphic fashioiL Even in Biblical scenes the composi¬ 
tion appears as a sign or a suggestion rather than a 
complete picture of the subject It ia different with 
the mosaics of the churches. They are grmid and 
elaborate c^mpoaidans; the apparent intention is 
to set forth the subject adequately and with a pic^ 
torial sufficiency of detail. The lowly simplicity 
of the former time^ with its gentle other-world 
calm, is changed to stately triumph; the dignity of 
Eome, the ceremony of Byzantiumj are entering these 
mosaics. N'aturally the naive gymbolism and sug¬ 
gestion of catacomb paintings make way for a larger 
historical rendering and a stricter dogmatic pres¬ 
entation of Christian topiea, ^[aiiy of the simpler 
symbols disappear;^ those elements of aymbolijtm 
and allegory which ate retained are dogmatically 
perfected in forms Bome of which became canonical 

1JS,ifaB flgJi. 
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Ill Christian art^ * and in this new art of the victory 
of the Church the topica symboUzad are chiefly taken 
froin the ApDoaljpAs. 

The productiveness of the fourth and centmiee 
in Christian compositions was esetraordinary* Many 
of the subjects had never been treated. And when we 
consider that the greatest art owes to the art ptecedin^ 
it the fnll debt of child to parent^ and that its noblest 
compositions burrow inuch from prior designs, then we 
sliali realize how great was the work of these nidisa^ 
ici^ts. Was the artistic goiiroe of this art Greek or 
Latin; did it How from the East or rise in the West? 
Most of the extant indnuments are in Italy — becansc 
there tiiey have lieen preserved. In the fourth cen¬ 
to ry, afi previously, in dogma and the ascetic ideals of 
Christirui living, the initiative was from the Eastj Iho 
West accepted iL In art also the initiative wa« frani 
th e East, and was apparent ly H el lenie. The al legorism 
which was to dominate the Latin Eathers came from 
the Greeks^ and the early symbols, like the Fish;, ooenr^ 
ring in the Koman catacombs. It wauld also appear 
from the few acattcred reniains of early Christian art 
In the eastern portions oi the Empire, as well as from 
deseriptiDEis of pictures in the works of Basil, Cyril of 
Alexandria^ and Gregory of Kyssa, that from tho Hel- 
Ionic East came the Cliristian compositiona of the 
fourth ELud fifth centuries.* Even in Italy the artists 
proittbly were Greeks. 

1 An eiunple of thia rprmJl] nn<\ dojiinatTo aymMllBUa is 
Iqr niMmica of thn chclr of SL Viule in ^veima, wbloh «!l*- 
brate tbe ueriEfMr of tbi^ ForluiiflL 

pftur a tkUtoin tla In J^cii'nfore 

fl de (O ^cviljpifun; ffn OrieiU, ffcrt U Chapo. 1 ooU Hj 
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Antique Chrifitian art^ in so far as it n^as Chriatiaiip 
differed in its aubjecte ffom pagan art as the antique 
Ohriatlan literature diflered from pagaiL But it was 
slow to develop new fBEthetic motives op elements of 
ornament^ and it continued to use the cannnon decora¬ 
tive deal gtis of pagan art j nor did it evolve new ideals of 
human beauty^ though it wrought a certain dcseusual- 
iziug and spiiitiLalizatian of Greek and Roman tvpeg of 
the human foxm. Yot this modihcation of types was 
but inchoaiie. 

Some of the fourth and fifth cent^irj compositions 
■were of great excellence^ and were to constitute the 
type-pattern which Christian artists were to follow 
through the Middle Ages and the Rena^euee^ Yet 
the incitement and directing influence in their pre^ 
ductiou was largely ecclesiastical and dogmatic. Theo¬ 
logical elements in them outstrip the human. The 
poetry^ the feeling;, the sontimeut, encirclLug ohjeqta 
long thought upon and lovedj have not yet come. 
These will germinate and flower in the course of 
centuries, and pass over into art, which will thereby 
be completed in the veritable tragic elements of love 
and pity and terror.* As in art^ so in literature. The 

fh., Zr'art fi|^zaj«f£n, p.ll. Id tbo l,aje to be found 

ft numbtf of KpH^ptmm to portrait^ ot ClLEist ftiv4 \hm 

irtlaftiigBl MJebaot; aJm Dpnn Uib wriw of i&acieft » it^ 

qcBDtIy rcpreflflntedj li| Ihm opigtmtu dfttft ftvm Ihft 

twinning H.it ihs flixtb ta tlia niiUh Centarj. 

^ Tto CnUieu oC fpctin^ ftnd Ihi chftrm of poetry Enter WArterq 
Chriitlah art in tbo thiftiSiedlh cimtnry. Tba bo^iaDiDg nifty bo 
ttmcEd In tbe Homaii moaftlca of Ibo tWvK£lh and tbllrtoonth eui- 
tiarleft. For ftXftmpIfl , mafiolca In tha apse ot 3. Marla la Traata- 
Veto (1140) and in tba ftpAo of 3. Ctamaato ItQO) 4 bow a llttla 
BebtiiDiflDt^ ft UtLio poaLl? fEeUagi wklvb wu aot thEologJcaJ, Tel 
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fourtli ajid fifth centuries Tvere the great CTcatiTo period 
of dogma and doctrine; againp hundreds of years of 
hutnac growth are told before the Christian heart 
e:3cpresses itself in poeti^ with a feJness and power 
correapoDdiog to tliose truths of man and God which 
those early centuriee Lad rendered definite to the 
Christian mind. In the fourth and fifth centuries the 
genius of Cliristiauity had not achieved full mastery 
over the arts of painting and poetry; it had not fully 
penetrated and transformed them ; as yet it could not 
adequately erpresg itself and the aantiments and 
emotiouB of the Christian soul through theea noble 
mediums of human expreasioiu 

III. JJysflnh'ne Painting 

The history of Christian paiuting and sculpture in 
Ttaly and the West after the fifth century coiinot easily 
be divided bto periods. But the procesaes can be dis¬ 
tinguished» through which emerged the art of the 
thirteeath century, Christian in fltylep feeling, and 
eentiment, aa well as in contents- Theae processes 

ttfise mt St3ll rtirjr faint. Thaj ronre pronnnneed 

in lOTTia^B Cnrcinatlcn of tK-e ‘Vltgin/^ Sq t!ifl npM of S. Marlft 
(liffUSh And Atill inora ia tbt^lov^'ly th^ 

Virprin^B SLfe. In thft Inwtt Efl-flo r»f tie bibb nf S. La TrajitfiTEra 

{Hr. 1^i0)h br CarAlSint. Pae niay say jib to thsAo moEnicBn Eba£ tlit» 
whicb dHn^ Lba wmlBn of Ilfs bd<.13ina ni^r for 
Iht aipptok are noE only fldbOtativi!^ bet have lore npd tears aa4 pity; 
and tha i!pwer« have beatraie Ifnety, bri^o bwonko bved tbe'' leintrs 
ol Farad Ebb, otjj whtDfa the Haul of B^dnoil may refpDVa, Tba 
■ama ipwrtfci of apprapriate f&sJItkg aud poctio BBndniBDt may be 
folluwni 1u the O^thlo Hulpture of Fraud#ftbil ib the great axltaibcfl 
of palnUng in Italy wiUi Phato. 
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aTfl, oa the one hojid^ thosfj of and barbari^ar 

tion aa well aa of iiitentiGiial dhuaMiiig; whiloj ou 
the other, th^y consist in inodes of human growth — 
thodevelopiaiint of intellect^ sen tiinentj and emotion, the 
aoquiaitioD of faciiJtj' and knowledgej tbo maturing of 
artistic! thought^ and the clarificatioii of ideala 

The Christian revival of art in the fourth and fifth 
centuries has been spoken of. In the East, the 
artistic centre being Constantinople, this revival re¬ 
united in an art distinct in sty"le from the antique. 
In Italy and the conntries of the West, having part 
in Roman civilization^ the Christian revival of art 
yielded to advancing barbariam and the prevailing 
decadence. The infinencea of Byzantina art tended 
to preserve the art of Italy from barbarization and 
to stamp a certain impress npon it^ until the artistic 
capacities of the emerging Western culture were suffi¬ 
cient to conquer antique and Bysautinn lessoiiSp and 
move on to the great religious art of the Middle 
Ages with ita essential onenesJi and manlfoid local 
differences. 

The antique style, which is retained and onnobled 
in the great mosaics of S. PndouzLiina b Rome (fourth 
century) and the maneoleum of Gaila Placidia in 
Ravenna (fifth century), cannot properly bo called 
Roman or Italian.^ One may speak of Roman archb 

1 The flanjft oaay he ikald of thfl CkriaEi^Mi Tnoftliia m Ilaly, 

ol a. Cktfttiaiii, a cLrcolu mHicmNrifl] ckuTch bnUt 4eeo~ 
mtcfl iia CoQjtantlpB'a tllnV. ThoM remKfiddS in the Tanll 4 m 
tAkfiia from paiTHn defiomST* litiftigM. Th* decrtmtEmiH at tbtf 
Ap»a are CkrbESiui^ In one, a«l the Old Lair to Momii- in 

ihe other, dkri^ft tb# USew Law to P«er (De nenai, MusaiH 

CiiM^tOidr FuCl XVIlp XVTII)* TLbm twu oom^ieltiobi hare bttb 
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tectniej hot pointing anil smlptufe at Borne were 
r&ther Gr»co-Boninii, They bad come from Grtece 
and were practised by Greeka.^ In the tatter years 
of the Kepublio and throngb the first centurieB of 
the Empire^ th^Bo arts, as ptactiaed by Greeks in 
the eeiric* of EoinaxiBt tended tawEtrd the production 
of types di^ering from those of the clasBical art of 
Greece and from those of the contemporary art of 
the eastem portions of the Empire, Greek seulptnre 
at Rome would be subject ta special iiifluences and 
would undergo modifications. Those mHuences are 

thronj^h reatantlDnS^ the? mtkj De^er Ihts lieED wA 

food u Ui« ecHaTebtlcpEial pllgan ^m|iOiitfqiiii on tbfl vaalt. Art1it4 
of iht fuuitt c«ptiny^ atrujseling wilii oaw aubJtKiA, Cilgtlt copiiiait 
J^La not loimd In varllor, fm^naDtly «|i*ate4 dfllgiiK, wbich wert 
merely dveorhidTe ai^d cqnlnined do dr&iriD^ of ihi humAH 

forwiH Cf-K- MuntLf RsFtiB IS^Q, Vol. 30p pp^ ^4^ 

IWef« tbere kelj Romm Bcnlptnn or Eainan BCtJptDra 
profMrty Epeakiiii; f In car I j dsyt it Bodih tbem wia £lrUKi>m iiH 
fln<H[tc& Tbca citte tbft Grt«k wave^ and icalptufr wm carried Da 
by GMki, l&Bift of Whn^k^ hawaTEF^ m^j bare baen bnra in Itily. 
Muima Calliimon, In tbfl PODdudlng pa^aa of iha aecOdd 
of bifl la a^nki of KnJptnn nt 

liuliv4 it tbo beglDciLng of th# Emplra m b^ng flotiralj in the hinds 
of Greaki- Sab also Ernefti Ooirdnar, Handbook E^raaifc ^"crbcfjffurai 
Valr 11, Chap. ^ rUiy In bia Uats ot acnlptnn hu cualy G imniafl, 

JVfliTwraiii iFTisfon'aM,lib. XISXVl, ; cf-md Ballian, 

jPllitp'i CAapfcn cm thf NiMtor^ofjiri (IHiJS). achnniaa*. 
dtr Bildzndeti KunU^, Vvb 11,Chap. 4. Not wu there nnj apectti- 
ciUy Rcioulii painting; that wna mIod Oniak. Sn ScimiaflOrojr. fifr, 
n. Chip-4] WnUmaEiEi abd ^^K^mBa3if Rutorjf of PaitiHHff, Bk. Up 
Chap. 1 at Kfi. Yet th« opposite Tiew of WIckboJT, Nanmn li 
of Intnrflat. Tluatn wmra RoniaD nmnaa unoaig tha paintan at ttomo, 
fram th 4 ticgeof the ondoos oxonipio of Lbo no-bk Fabloa Fktai 
(3(19 u;.) anwBzd. Cl FriadlondaTp Sit^ngHiKhickfi JfQWh ^ p 
3 QD. 
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plain in historical relirf work like that on Tmjan^a 
coluniiL, which waa a carefiii record of a conquest, 
and again they are pronounced in portrait aculptnro, 
Tho subject^ being RumanEj. the portraita natqrally 
Ehowed Roman featnrea. Motcoverj the Romans pre¬ 
ferred to be portrayed {dothed in the toga, or in 
armorj rather than nndej which would haye auitud 
the Greek taste t Grueiki res esi nfAil vitare, al txndm 
Romana ac militaHs thoraca cjiddere, saja Flinyi^ In 
the East these inBucDcea wouJd rarely operate, or these 
Roman modlficationE occor^ 

An artist tends to reproduce what he sees and what 
ho is; what he is. Is affected by his enyirnniiientM At 
Rome and in Italy painting as well as sculpture^ by 
whomsoever practised, tended to differ from the art 
of the East, where seonos and people ware Greek and 
oriental. The Pompeian freacoea afford an example, 
niey are Greek works, yet are touched by the Italian 
landscape and by Italian taste and the It^ian type of 
human form and feature^ The subjects were taken 
from myth and legend ^ often the pictures were repro¬ 
ductions of classic Greek compos itionn. But the hu¬ 

man types in them seem to differ gencrically from the 
group of Greek portraits discovered at Fayoum in 
In fi^ne, dnnng the first centuries of the 
EmpirCp painting in Italy was Greek, yet affected by 
tho infiuencoa of its environment 

1 Jrax. HiSt.f XXSIY^ IS. Thft [npei'iKl atatiifl: AngiutEli in 

tlLr VnEhaia In %n of thJi. 

* 0«rUiD piciEirwi %t mm to hE.n Bb«ii pQirtrBii& Sm 

Afurlott^ Family IV^rtnJlM mt FciiD|icil,'' 17 m ArrAmJ^i^eal JiUr*- 
nul, ISyf. mino tet Etcdum In type. 
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Making allowance for tliese differences ia typcs^ in 
the fourth and hfth oButmicB paiDtiug waa still due 
art^ having substantially one and the aanie style 
throughout the Empire, There is no reason to suppose 
that in Italy it did not ooDtinue in the hands of 
GreekSp who waiild there have produced the same kinds 
of ffiligioufl pictures as at Constantinoplo.^ These 
were the centnrieis when Christian mosaics reached 
the zenith of their excellericep aa for iustaneo in the 
chnreh of B, Pudenziana and the mauBoleimi of 
Galla Flacidia, Nothing in those compcisxtioiis dis¬ 
tinguishes them stylistically from paintings previ¬ 
ously oxocuted in Italy under pagan patronage, save 
their great excellence due to the revival of art under 
(Thristian inspiration. Howeverp in tracing the course 
of that revival in those seats where it longest endured 
and produced most distinctive results^ we shall also 
be tracing the development of Byzantine art Home 
was no longet the centre of power; and. after Alarie 
captured the city in 410( her great name gave no sense 
of security to her inhabitants. The safest place La 
Italy was Havenna, lying surrounded by marshes near 
the Adriatic. There Honorius fixed the imperial 
court of the West in 404. Kavenna, being the seat 
of govermnEnt, was the city m closest touch with 
Constantinople, the Eastern seat of empire. In 
consequence of all these drcumstancos tho most beanti- 
ful moflaies of the fifth century are to be found at 
Kavetiua^ adorning the mansolenm of that same ener¬ 
getic princess whose beneficence adorned with mosaica 

^Thfr of ifae doorv of ft- SftTnjFifi on live Avcntlne wens 

probftblj BiecuEftl iti i|vd filili CMtniy by Qreiek nrtls-tB-. 
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the triTiiqphal arch of S. Paulo Fnori at Home. And 
it ia at Ravenna that thia art most dishinctJj dlficloses 
the development of a deJlnito atjrle vrhioh graduaJly 
fihowa itself llyzantiiie. Yet jirtistically Eavcnna was 
le.^s than Can^taiitiiiople. If the Adriatic city wm 
wealthjj powerful^ and secure, the city on the Bos¬ 
phorus surpassed her in safety, power, and wealth. 
And Constantinople was more fidJy Greek th^n Ra^ 
venna, and was [losgessod of a store of Greek art with 
which hiT founder had endowed her. But the evolu¬ 
tion of the 15j'7aiitiiie style in mosaics can no lon^r 
be traced in the pliiudcrcd city of the Bosphorus ^ 
while in grass^rown Kaveuna may ypt be seen the 
progress from the renewed andenuulded antique art of 
the ti fth century to Hio Byzantine sty 1 e of J nstiidaiL’a 
time, which later will show Byzantine oharacteristica 
hanleniiig to faiilta. 

The decoratiotia of the MauBoleum nnq q \ q _ 
vanni iu Fonti represent the culminatioTi at EftTOtma 
of the Chrifltiau revival of art, which in Rome fifty 
years before hail culiiituated lu the great mosaic of 
S. Fudenziana. Aa yet tlie Ravenua monies show 
uo specific F/>T:antine traitsu^ A next stage is repre- 
fiented by the tnosaica of 8. Apollinaria iTuovO| built 
bj Theodoric about the year Those in the upper 
part of the nave narrate the iniracles and ieeidonts of 
Chrii^Fa life. They are better -compuaitioua than the 

1 Bc^idfiE tlie rtfrlilt f>?kapcHiidaa Cli risL u the 00**4 ShiK|ih^rtl 
nmid bid BEkwp, tht MAairitoiini contiins oLhvr ptfiiUrev) an 

HHily ftntj Idcnhzerl Pi^pr^SfiJiUUlnn b miuiynlcmr St. Lftwretica 
bonrfne b msa ttUvuikced l^jwartj fhf ^dima net on ft bed of rtftBia; 
Xhc pIctDK ahriB g no tortunij dd pMoh batfuiLy tho tri dth pb 

of tbfi UiBrtjT'B faitlk 
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hifitodcal series from tbe Old TestameEit m the mre 
of S. MariiL M^ggiore at Eome \ and they ahoTr same 
alight tendeiicy toward tlie famuil aymuieify wkicb 
was to chamr-terize Byzantine art This is more pro- 
nounced in the prooessioa of Baints and angels which 
moves along the architmvea above the colmona of the 
paTG to meet Ln the triumph of the tribuna- In this 
grave and stately compusitian appears moreover the 
ceremunialism w'hieh also was to be chameteristio ol 
BjHintine art. Yet a third stage is represented by 
the mcaaicB of S. VitalOj the wort of the first years of 
the E-Kurchate (eir. 550) in JustimarL'a time. These 
magnificent decorations develop certain Byzantine 
typeSt ioBtance, of aogels; in the cdioir the 

aacrifice of the eucharit is repreaented in the Old 
Teatament inddents prefiguring it. A eeremonial and 
dogmatic syoiboliEm appearsj while De:remuniali&in of 
another kind is she wo in the representation of the 
Emperor .Tu^ninn and the Em premie Theodora. These 
characteristics—dogmatic aymbolism, cercinoiualisiiii 
formal symmetry — stiffen and become monotonous^ 
while til# figures loao their beauty^ in the incipient 
decadence of the mosaica in 3. Apollinaria in ClassCr^ 

At Kome, also, certain mosaics of the fifth, eiith, 
and seventh centuries show traces of the style which 
is becoming ByzantinCj tbongh this evolution is leas 
clearly marked than at Kavenna, Possibly tb# mosaics 
on the tTiimiphal arch of S. Maria Maggiore of the first 
part of the fifth century show a Btjzi:t7ktinimn& iftcipient^' 

^ TIh vhureL wsa kiuUt iacfd niter S. bat tliu axlijnl 

EDDMica rafemd ta in tba tait tivin ihit 

iD«Ru»L. 
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which decs not appear m the semewhat earlieT 
juoaaics of the In the impresaivo apse incKgElia 

of Cosmo and Damiaoo (sL^th ceatuiy) there 
is somethiD^ nob izdierited Irom the anti quo stjlOp 
something wiiioh possible tmeei of the lineaments 
of the northern harbarlimE will hardly accaunt lor^ 
The draperies of the indiridnal are not so 

very hard, nor their attitudes so very stiS; but a 
HymmetTy like the ByaantiiiB controls the compo^tiDii 
as a wholo,^ Possibly the mosaics in the ardi of 8. 
Lorenzo and in the apse of 8. Agnese 

Fuori^ of about the same tirntp show olearor traces of 
the CmositioTi from the antique to the Byzantine. The 
calamities of Italy from war^ pestilence^ and famine in 
the seventh century were ooiitoinpomry with a l««seu- 
Lng of Eastern influence. In consequence^ art rapidly 
dectinedp sinking to its lowest level in the eighth cen¬ 
tury. The ninth briug^ a renewed activity at Kome^ 
yet the moeaies show ignorance BJid incapacity,” and a 
barbarism which aeems juAt touched by the Byzantine 
style. 

Apart from the influencea which may be called 
Byzantine, no new style of sculpture, pnintingp or 

1 l>e ncmir CrixtiaTiit in tbo taxi ueomp&DTlDK tbe 

Rprodactioa of tbu moflale, SAJI: uii puHo DFO-tKbllB 

4#l pUKtiSK filh 0 VkeR^ Jeolo, ch* rjmticftATla ejUTEurtw 
itBlla eosl fiflttm blE&ntiiUk, La moEiotO’isn m dan ■inmutria della 

dOdipoatiioDi tdJft^Ud4aB:iIttAhtt * * *'* 

* Thll dbOAJ Aj,ipe«in ■trlklnclf^ upon cnm^riTig iha apse moBalo 
cf CoBno and Ihuniatic (eixtb ccnluij) with Lba de^ufinla 
Imllatidb of It ita the C^iiaiwh S. tnitith centufj^). Th# 

iurfwalffl m tbf trims pha] arcb af Sti. Karea ed AfhiU«t} (dr. SOO] 
and Id tlie apse al S. €«cIiJa la Trutuveiv (nialh ^antnrj) liw 
ihuW art al a loir laVcL 
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moaaica wtts deToloped in Italy duniig the ceaturies 
tin dor considcratioiL The anoiDgy of architecture 
bears indirect tegtimony to this* LT nder the Eepublic 
and during the first two eentimeg of the Empire, the 
Baman geniufl was creatiirB in architecture, but not 
even then In painting or flculptnre. Upon the con- 
vergion of the Einpixo the basilica type* which had 
become Homan* maintained i taelf in Italy. But Homan 
Chrigtian hasilicaji show no nrErhitectur^ development 
from the time of their first conatructlon The Eaat^ 
however* can show the evolution of a distinnt Christian 
architecture culminating in Sophia. 

Thufl the infiuencca whkh promote the davelopment 
of a distinct style in Italy* and algo tend to retard the 
barbanzation of art, are Grreck, ajid are cODtinnallj 
recruited from the iNatuxaUy they refii?ct the 

course of art at Coiistantioopla and other Eastern 
citiea. The general features of Byzantine art in its 
Eastern home may be summarized as follows: The 
antique surv-ived, potent and moitlding; Christiim 
schools of painting and mosaic appropriate the an¬ 
tique* and also departed from it in modes which do 
not represent deeadenee, hut the evolntion of a dig- 
tiuot gtyle —a Btyle^ however* not onginal and new, for 
the race was mature* and the classic heritage was over- 
powering. This art shows no spontaneity of youth 
and scant faculty of drawing now artistio truth from 
nature. J^on-IIellenio elements fitim Syria* from Per¬ 
sia, from the East indefitiitely, seem aljw to have 
affected the development of Byzantine arL That art 
took to itself the ceremony of the Byzantine court* 
which sought to elevate tlie Emperor above man- 
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kmd If this was Aaiatio in part, it had begim with 
Dioclotiaii. At aU events, tierfliiionialLam;^ passing 
into artp conduc;^ to the hardening of certain in- 
herited. Kelleaic printiples, — for examploj the prin¬ 
ciple of Bjmmetiy. Cla&iical art had reached the 
pliant eymmetry of life. In Byzantine art the sym¬ 
metry of life gives place to a fonnal arrangement of 
figures. 

In hrknnony with its ceremonialism p and following 
the spirit of the Greek fonniilatioii of Christianity in 
dogma, Byzantine art presents a dogmatic orthodoiy. 
This appears in its aymbolismp wh ic^h is systematized 
and made strictly to eoufonn to the doctrines of the 
Church. It also appears in the repreeentationa of 
Christ and the VirgLcL There is no mistaking the 
divine nature of the Byzantine Christ^—he ts ever 
vtc/hilWcp as in the great hymn of Romanos i and the 
Yirgin is ever the mother of God. Byzantine 

imagEs of Christ and his mother differ from those of 
mediaeWestern art aa the same poet's Hymn of 
the Fi'rpth at the Cross differs from the Stabat Mair 
tor. One may not soi^k m them the humanity of 
the God-man, The Sufferer ia not in Bymntine art, 
nor does the Madonmi weep for a cnicified Son, The 
symbols attached to the iiiiagea of Christ signify an- 
mistakably the God. Ko nature less ttian abi^olnte 
divially might bear the great crossed uimbusp whereon 
the letters Alplia and Omega declare that this is lie 
who waa before all time and is eternal — in whose 
eternity the earthly epiaodes of Jeans* life are but a 
point. Three are Lmagre of God the Son rather t.hain 
of the Son of God. 
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Ey^autine art ha^ greatness. Its stately iDo^aic 
compogitipus nje magniliceiitlj dccpratiTe^ Imn&oms- 
ing with the foma aad fiitietioua of the architecture 
they ad-drOf admirably suited fpr the jmfViGieiLt orna^ 
mentation of odifkoes containing little sculpture- Their 
grace h not that of Nature's lithe pliancy^ hut the gnir 
cioua statelineaa of forma that move wiihoot move¬ 
ment^ rhythmic elements of great ehnruh decoratiom 
^Eeautiful colors are combined in balanced schemea 
showing a genius for color valueSp which may have 
come from the East and not have been a classic heri^ 
tage. The drandng and coloring of the figures display 
the arcbitectnrally beautifying efiect of colored com- 
jioeitioEi to a degree which Gothic stained glass win¬ 
dows surpass only through their sun-ilt tmiialucEn(?y. 
Each figure ia religiously appropriate taid decorativcly 
bcautifuL The majesty of Christ is imimpeached, 
the graeiuus dignity of God's mothEj unoxceUod. 
Angelin forms are not debased by any striving after 
naturalism in the representation of what is not of 
this earth. TkeLr wings are of sorpassing beautyi 
not made to fly with, but drawn to symbolize the 
celerity with which the angelio uaturB does the will 
of God.' 

In the sixth century Byzantine art develops its 
eharaetcristica and reaches the summit of its excel- 
lencCr Thb; is true in niiiiiatTira painting,, io moaaies 
(S. Vitale);r in architecture (9^ Sophia)j even in aculp- 
tuTB. A few existing Byzantine capitals of this period 

» Sm the CnlefftitsI CltAp. JCV. Bayet, Hicherc^Ei, 

mlc.^ aayi tbit Um BjxvitinB tyj» of ttm fanned at tiie timo 
vb^ the WriLiuga laof tbc AiwpagltQ knQwm lo tb4 Eflit. 
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BCuiptiiro truly s^MlptIl^fi3q^e| m irell as natural 
in ita mprodiictioiL of Tine leav es and animalBij altliough 
the aTersiDii to kninan image^i has weakened the carr- 
ing of the bnmaa figure.^ Bysantme Hculptnre, h&w- 
evetj soon ceased to observe nature; itg foliage became 
coaventioniil^ its animals fantastic, Eicept in ivorj 
work* Eculptme did not Ooumh with the Bysantinea, 
Even La the best period, the ebaracteristiu type of the 
Byzantine column is that of S, Sophia or B* Vitale, 
Tvhere the carving is mainly designing by incialcnL^ 

In the century after JusttniarL’a deaths dUastors be¬ 
fell the Eastern Empirej and a decline in art set in. 
Leo the Isaurion inaugurated the iconocloEitie confiict 
in 726 1 that lasted with varying fartunftg till the mid¬ 
dle of the ninth centutjJ Sometiines the reform¬ 
ing iconoclasts were in power; again the monks and 
all the hosts of imi^e-wdrshippers gained ascendency. 
The latter finally won the day, and, soon after, the 
line of Macedonian emperors came to the throne, to 
retain it for two centaries {867-1057), during which 
tha Eastern Empire pT 06 |jered and art flourished. Bnt 
this period is leas progressiva than that of the first 
development of Byzantine art, which cnloiinated in 
Justinian^s reign. Many t^icsl sacred compositions 

^ StrXTgtlTrftklH Byxajt. 18y3, p. ST4, ofat, HjHKiBlIy 

jrp. SflQ anil 

^ I, p, 10^ Hy» that the BjtahtiDH 

luflkH oipIthJ li vTDlved frani Tha«]rifUftn chpitKlfl (eine UmhU- 
ilahE) ; th? hai^lFet talctii tho ploc^ of the Aeuthm hod *ni, 

hUll4 TBploC# tho VD1 dU4u 

* A tarfra pariiHl ISSO^UMAj}.) In PTUUtthd htflrmtxLn oom- 
ipondH ta this period of doellnh hi BfEantiDs nrt, KrtihLhftchor, fFar, 

it^r Biftr XcLp 3d ed.^ p. 13. 
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Imd ‘bcTonnj fixed b}' the time ef that Emperor'a death; ^ 
and between the sixth and the ninth ceatury artistiD 
^recedent^ ecelealastlea] precept, and the decrees of 
coEincilfl* had combined to rendfii sacred painting im¬ 
mutable.* At kngth all S£U?red eonipoaitiGns were 
arranged and embodied in manuids from the iDjunc- 
tiojia of which the artists ceased to have the will or 
power to depart."* 

These remarks suggest the modes in wMeh Byzan¬ 
tine art declined after the eleventh centvirj^ Tta orig- 
inativ'e power decayed j its technique and decoratiTe 
qualities aurvived for a peritkl^ then they alao de- 
nlined T>ecline became iiretrieTabla min when the 

1 Far tb* pabtlni^ of the Ariao bapditiy id Kavenoa 

te. Mhrift td Coamedin) at Theodyrte's lime copsaa thdi of tho 
orth&ioi baptlftlT^r (S. GioVaoDi la Fonts). 

®Thi locoDil BiloeoD held aoder tha nnsipicen of the 

£mpr«M IrftDe In TS?, decreed tlia (kdutfttbh of iiilb§ 9 ^ h ftjcog- 
hUed the oiFlitj-BeochUHl lAOod of the ocwell df Trullu AibL 
dlrecUuig thal Christ ^ouJil hfi r^pnseaLed under his hcuDiLQ fonn 
mther than hy % s^mhul C™ LaMte, Concilia, ed. by Cdlet^ia 
fVe-nUje, VnL YIU, eoL SU> 331, Tlie NV 

cone eemt^fl also ItJcO£iilim 1 that thrto sacred iiiiiLp:[ea- Ehould not 
lie regaided as the of the utJit, buf iJ eoahorlyleif the 

anthDritatJ Vfl ttiditlon. of the ffhcirr^ti- Of cemrsfl^if iniai^as TFesre 
to be adorM], —aathoy Were thioDgb the Middle Aecs in tha East 
adii Weil,—^thsb faiiMaci[ii.|^ could not be left to the caprico of the 
aFtlst. 

^ MSniitnrea natnmlly preMrved more freedetn tbati rfitireh 
inoflnJr4+ H« KondakoHj op. Hi., Chap. VI. 

^ Tha reference ll to the faman^ ftwnci HJKaHpt disooreTed hy Did mo 
at Mt. AthoSp and Jreqjiiettlly described jui.4 referred to In ‘worka 
tlpoia Hyxputlnt pAldling. It iq*j- he aa latei afi Ihe ilxtohhlh rah- 
tnfj% ud may desoHhe compoaitkonj. nuknowa to Iho earlier art. 
Bnt on the whole fta direetloDi eomspodd to t he retnaiiu of ilyzmn- 
tluo paEntidx, and proV^kbJy embthdy tnidilinoa from the Iltne4 Wbed 
typical oompolStioiiB d ret beetme tbcokhIe^ CotiTentioiii. 
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CmsJidCTS capttired the Capita] in 1204. Up to the 
eve of that de^mntion Constaatuiople wa^ mcons- 
parably the most splendid elt j of Europej a city mar- 
velloiis. Incredible^ in art and eplendot greater than 
all other oitie£t, according to ViUeharEloiiiii, who par¬ 
ticipated in its destruction.^ Before then its art had 
done its work of matruction in Italy and the West, 
carrying its suggestions of tEschniejne and skill, and 
offeriDg as models its conventional and stately, its 
beautifying and somewhat lifeless nompogitione,^ 

In TtaJ}', aa already noticedj in tha seveath and 
eighth centuries, wheo Byzantine influences are weak¬ 
est, art touches its lowest level. Yet traces of Byzan¬ 
tine work or flngg^tion at no time entirely disappear. 
With the eighth centuryp aspectally in northern Italy, 
special barbaric (Lombard) elements enter, whioh do 
not represent mereTaarbarizatian of the existing styles, 
bnt the beginnings of now etylea. For example, the 
Baptistry at Cividale in Friuli (oir. 750) is one of the 
first inst:anGes of animal carving which was to charaeter- 
iic Bomanesque sculpture; and in the tenth ceatmy 
the vaulted Lombard architecture takes its beginning 
under the influence of the Italo-Byzantine style.' 

Magna Gr^ia of old had included Apulia, the 


1 Vrfe df. CoriMtantiRople., ^ ; In qiti# of tbfr cf^dCo- 

irmtlnnH or lh« boiiau wsn buFDt thui theiv wetq Is tli« 

tlirefi^ Lllisa in FnqGe; $ 247 . 

^ Dfum rfalatatid da la. diHladtina an mtyon *.rmut XI* 
BiL^cle, UyiancQ ft Ud rOle k nlnJ d'Atk^nea et da ELcime 

diLciA V^Dtiqultl^, % iwldi dk Parli Uimi Ins tetDpt Tdodamck. fUle a. 
myiDDa^ i.tir Ic iiiDDdA eatier; eUfi a TUh fftf «xcen«l>C£^'' 

m Lftvisar el fthnibiidd 'k HiMtoire Utii4ra{t, VoL I, p. CS2L 
■ Cf. Ckttaneo, in RaHa, Ch^pa, I, U. ud JH. 
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Tflrra d'Qtranto, And Calabria- Tbese Grc^k conntriea 
were conquered by the Enmaaa in the third ceotury 
before Christ, and thereafter were thoroughly Latiur 
ized Tliey remained Latio for CfiDturies, irrom 
Justim&n^e time they formed part of the Eastern 
Empire; but the Latin and Italian character of their 
civilization was not affected before the iconoclaatic 
conhicL Its opening found them tinder the eccle^iaa- 
tioal jurisdiETtion of the Koman 3ea. Leo the lean- 
rian transferred them to the jurlsdictioii of the 
fatriareb of Constantinople. The Emperor made 
Blight effort to suppress images in his Italian prov¬ 
inces; but he and bis suooessors zealously pressed the 
adoption of the Greek language and the ritual of the 
hlastern Church. Quite as effectively the re^Hellenl- 
lation of these lands was promoted by the bitterest 
opponeote of the iconoclastic emperors, the Eastern 
monks who fled in niuititndes to provinces where 
images were not suppressed. They brought their 
ritual, their language, uustoms, and painting witb 
them. Not many generations passed before the Greek 
language and ritual |i as well as Byzantine paintingp 
gained asceudency in Calabria and OtrantOi if not in 
Apubai In the eleventh eeutury the Greek governors 
were driven ont by the NormanfL These masters of 
Helleuizcd eubjecta were themselves among the last 
of many eonquetors captivated by captive Greece.^ 

1 'tTifl 84rwDic tDCaHiifB li ■!» muked; i« CIlgIbj, 
df r^rcMiwcmrt, It, ; u, 

5,1,4. In .Sicllat Palo nno, McmTult, mnd Cepiki lb — the an-hlt^ 
ton (tWBifth ctnfBIT) It Konmui gmd aw«enio«»much u Bjito- 
tint, but Ll|« ((wtUilt caBtaryJ ub mtinly tlw 

wntiptatvol utmtlB and bum^ balngB.M In tbt tupltnls d( Um 
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Kot until tte middle of ttie thirteenth centnij, the 
time of Frederic 11^ doea Helleniam — und Orientalism 
— dually disappear before the Italian apiriU Souths 
em Italy still ccpjitains many ByzaiitiDe paintings 
executed between the nintli and the twelfth centary, 

Byzantine art ie dominant in the eonth of Italy, 
and also in the northeast,, where Venice and Tomello 
succeed Ravenna.^ Yet even tn southern Italy quite 
another art appears^ barbariated and yet incipiently 
Italian. The superiority of Greek workmen was 
recognized. In the year 1070 Abbot IXdier of Monte 
Cassino im ported a colony of them. But again, as in 
the days of the Csesars, Greek art in Italy becomes 
partially ItalianizecL The artists who rcTived mosaics 
at Borne in the eleventh and twelfth centuries kept to 
Byzantine types of composition and yet clothed their 
sacred figures^ except the Virgin, in Roman costume 
and according to the Homan ritual. Their purely 
decorative designs imitate the ancient masaics of the 
fourth to the sixth century. But in the twelfth 
eenturyp art in Italy was not* as m the days of the 
Csesarfl, to stop with a mere Italiouizing of the Greek. 
Italy was reawakening; she was to renew her youth 
and then her manhood | hut it was a new youth and 
a new manhood. New racial elements now made part 

doiit^r of Lbfl c&iliednl. mmj pertuipi !» jpngaided u 

NdmLBn; bu| Uun sn nuuay i»rv«d Sbimcaiuf kii 4 ByntiiLu 

df4l|$;U. 

1 A ^nslderAblfl knowlAtJ^ itt Omk nontinii^ In tbete cattor- 
Irfn thniairh 1 I 34 M]dcU« Ea t.l» End Id seedDDi 

ol CsU^riE Eod thm Tem d'OtrEnla, Owh U iUll Ipukva. Sm 
Ft. LeDaitiiECi^ £4 Vol. It, pp. 3713-4X1. 

* REv^aaDE Tu kiEE to tiH EutarD Empire die cxularj 
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of the Italian people; new inspirations had eonie to 
them^ and netr faculties were ripening. Pictures 
having more distinctive Italian traits were palnteti. 
Italy was now to be the sun of art herself, and no 
mere mirror to the Greek, Her own geniuj had 
reached the stage where, having naed its Byzantine 
loBSOiia, it could overcome and pass beyond them. 
Her art reTnemhere its past knowledge yet tuma from 
precedent to life. The artists begin once more to 
bring nature into art, IVitk Cimaboe art is neither 
barbarous nor Byzantine. With Giottu and Ihicio art 
is Italian; it is national and great, as onee bad bceo 
the art of Greece' 


iTi I7ie Aniigim m Art 

The art of pagan antiqnity la carried over to the 
Middle Ages thmngh the Cbristian antique art of 
Italy and tbe linmanized Ldnntries of western Europe, 
and through tbe art called Byzantine;, Aside from its 
novel BubjectSi tho antique OhrLstian art is first an 
hiinible b ranch, then a revivoj and ennoblementp and 
finally a harbarization of pagan art In tho East, 
pagan art is distinctly altered in its Christian uso, and 
there results a definite new styl^j the Byzantine., As 
may readily be imagined, the question of the debt and 
relationship of medbeval to antique ail Is complicated 

i Spring; of Tprrlti'i moflitfl* (issicij io th& i|i8« of S. Mari* 
MagEioM^ auJ of lEifl motampumr worJt of CavalJiiii [n iht lOTer 
SDDG of tbp apsa of Bt*. Maf. id EohK sajb both wp- 

nHDt '^la uiMOU italLani lOrora |i»|CDa dallo trmdIaloM dtir *rlo 
grwa, ma nella hoa tranBlxinne aI ladoTO atlle, ilai qiuJn Glstto tr* 
allDn CamooD ffi*«lra ^ lAkhabcrzD." 
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bj majij con^iLlftTAtkTis^ Yet (definite aDtig^ne ioflu- 
encsfi upon mediaeval art nia.y be pointed qutj as veil 
as the aurYiYbl of antique themes in the att of the 
Middle Agea. The evolution of tnedisYal ^ntptare 
and painting la analogoun to that of medieeval aichi' 
tecturcp and the three branches of art present eoine 
broad analogies to the history of medi^Yal literature. 

From the time of their first appeaiatice the northern 
Tacos possessed certain artist! o facuJtiesp they buitt 
primitive stmetureBp they carved and they painted. 
As they came in contact vith Komaii ciTilization and 
were converted to Christianity, their bniJdings their 
carving and painting, were brought into comparlsoEi 
with the art and methods of the antiqne. They 
adopted the antique forms of church architecture. 
But the antique Christian basilica at Eome was con¬ 
structed according to Boman methods out of material 
at hand in liome and the vicinity. The northern 
peoples did not have the materials for eoncrete, and 
could not apply Boman mfithods, although they 
adopted the plan of the batslHea. Henon an initial 
mediheation in methods of construction* while the 
plan of the basilica was adopted. Through the needs 
of mcdiffival churches and the □eeessities and posai^ 
bilitiea of northem methods of cQUEtmction* the partly 
borrowed and transitional Komanesque sty lea were 
developed^ and at laat the full originality of the 
Gothic. 

In sculpture and painting, as in amhiteoture* the 
native traits and foeulties of these northern peoples 
affected their appreciation and appropriation of the 
Christian^^antique and the Byzantine styles. Their 
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own metlioda of decoTation were not entitely abau- 
doned; but the art and ciTiliasation to which they 
were being Introdnced were so much greater than 
their own^ that their own art tended to succumb. 
North and west of the Alps, in tlifl early Middle 
Agesp the antique waa imitated and modided accord¬ 
ing to the character of the people and the eapacitiefl 
of the artiflt New styles deTeloped as the builders 
and artists of i^ranoej G-crmanyp and hjOgland reached 
the lerel of what they had borrowed from antiquity 
and passed an along paths of their own inventiam 

Italy waa the homo of the antique and was more 
generally subject to Byzant»e inflnenoe than any 
northern land^ In spite of foreign admixtureSp its 
inhabitants were largely descendants of the antique 
I'^acca. Naturally the antique and Byzantiiie main¬ 
tained a longer and more complete doniiiiance in Itj^y 
than in the norths just as the Italian language was 
slower than the French in assertiiig its literary dig* 
idly as Bgainst the Latia 

The Carol in giau period represents in thcnorOi the 
dominance of the antique and the Byzantine in art 
Charlema^e's reign waa a titanic labor for order 
and civilization, and for the osttension of Cbrifltianitj 
and the suppression of anperfititioufl proclicea attached 
to ih The antique bteraturo and knowledge, the 
antique artSf the Homan civil and political form% 
were the quarry wbenca the Emperor and his minis- 
ters cocdd draw. Home was also the preeminent 
source of Christianity for all the peoples of the north. 
Any struggle for order and ciTilization in this period 
had to draw upon the only civiliiatiaii and order then 
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known in weatem Enropa, that of the Eomaji Enapite. 
But Charlems^e did not ignore tha alemeute of cul^ 
tnre and ntieugtli in hia own peoples He bad the 
German poems collected and prasarved. Neverthe¬ 
less, the literature of the tame was Latin, and showed 
a distinct striving after antique matre and foriiL In 
fina^ Charlemagne’s strnggla for a better enlture and 
civilization eould hardly avoid taking the form of an 
attempted revival of the antique^ This was recognized 
bj tha Emperor and by those familiar with hia policy, 
Eginhard writes that Charlemagne’a ceaseless en* 
dcavor was to restore the supremacy of Eome/ like 
thonghtg ate promincQt in the poetry of the period j 

Aurta Boma fAffrum renoiiaea rcnsvaifnr orAf.* 

These ideas were probably vague and confused j Egin- 
hard^s Latin does not convey a clear meaning, and 
the poet's line expresses but a fancied ideal Yet 
such thoughts reached their reality in the actual domi¬ 
nation of the antique in the literature and art of the 
ninth century. 

At this time the interiom of churches were covered 
with pain^ge, a custom ooming from the antique 
Christian mosaic and fresco decoratianr Charle- 
tnagne's Capitularies provide for tha renovation of 
churches, including their decorations. The imperial 
decrees suggest an artistic aDtivity, which, in fact, 
azisfcetL The Emperor, howevEr, expressed himself 
with no nucertain voice against the worship of images. 
Carolingian architactura consisted in tha use and ei- 

1 Fiia ^oroff, O^p- 

■ . Ltf J. A.€V. Car^, I, 3S5, 
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tension of aDtic|UO KomaTi CIirLatian oe Byzantine 
forma; for example, the royal chapel at Aix-Ja^Lapelie 
was built upon the model of S. Vitale, No large 
eciilptuie comes down from the time of Charlemagne; 
but the ivory carving copies or Lmitates Byzantine or 
antique Christian models. The painted church decora^ 
tion fallowed the antique, and continued and also ex* 
tended the cycle of antique Christian subjeeti In 
this churcb decoration, as well an in the miniatrurea, 
Byzantine and Syrian influence made itself felt through 
the ninth century, fn at least one respect, however, 
miniature painting significantly departed from the nn- 
tiquo. Instead of untique idyllic motives, it shows a 
veritable Teutonic and medimval interest in war and 
lighting. Also Celtic (Irish^ and German, motives 
appear in the purely decorative patterns of the 
manuscript ilhimination. 

Thus the arohitHstuife, seulptnre, and painting of the 
Caiolingiari age are in the main a continuance or 
reproduction of the Christian antique and tiie Byzan¬ 
tine. The influence of these styles affected Caxo- 
libgian art in a catholic manner, moulding the funn 
and largely supplying the substance. There resulted 
that general uniformity which marha the art of the 
e^ly Middle Ages. After the ninth and tenth centu¬ 
ries th6 of tho antique and B'yzautiDej, thQUg'li 

fltill clearly marked, is less catholic; and the early 
me^aval uniformity is brokeu by the growth of 
national individuality, which shows a different char¬ 
acter ia the various countries of northern EurDpe, 

Some of the antique influences and survivals in 
medimval art may be mentioned. An example of the 
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Burrival of t}io antique La aiTord^jd by tbe liabit of 
personifying the enbjecta repreaentecL Ln nil penods 
of mediieTal art are to be fonnd p^rsoiiifieatieus of 
natural obj^ts, like rirerSi of human viueg and tit- 
tue3i^ of the arta aud ficieneea, of the months and 
signs q£ the Zodian and tbe aeasona of the year* 
Many creatures of pagan mytli and legend, monsters, 
human personages and demi-gods, survive in medisval 
art/—Satyrs and Centaurs^ Sirens and Sibyls. These 
figures raay be a imply ornamental, or the myth may 
carry a tnonii and Uhtistian Eigniflcauce. For exam- 
ple, Ulysses and the Sirena syinbolLze temptatioiip^ 
and the Sibyls appear among those who propbesied 
of Christ- Throdghout the Middle Ages the repro- 
flcntation of animalsp rcaJistleally or conveolionally 
or fantastically, t™ universal, and the infincnce of 
the Pfi^siologaa is continually eiicoimtercd, a work 
apparently first composed in Greek in Alexandria* 
1^'ot infreqnent in inedimval art were representations 
of antique tbemes of legend and history which were 

1 Tha darutlnQ TtrSun lusiL person (fled, to iF&qnaEitJj 

ihrojgh an, were not the virluea and Ticea of pA^ta^m 

“qaite the cantrjiry. Nor were tha hunaau qtiaUtieH whidi tbej 
WpTiM:nLe»il tfubjecta oF |4^ri Antique art, with Mr«e few eXerp* 
tioru. It VMM thia f;eDeral bahit of ptrBOhlfjttiig h n m an qaji1ltl«a 
tiiat <?arlb fronq the aniiaae. 

*Thft /jpfirf L4b, UI, Cap. (Migne^ Pair. ^Sf,, Yel. 

fW), AKpresA them^eSvea Ftrengif appiinsi th^ tepreMOtalion of rivet* 
adJ Hilhwr TLatnraJ ebjectft hy of hiinsaa flguraf-, And agalnet 

Other unttUthfaJ areatlonB of pagAU Art, but iozh paraouifli^tlinAI 
ApptfLir iu GAmlln^nn mliitAtuni paioliiig. ^ LeJtAclmh, op. cfr., 
PPl S3 g| Aflq.f ^>1: *t seq. 

* Ulyssta aad the Slrtna appear an a fymbol of tctnptarion Ja the 
iwrlrth oeutury lionng l^t^Uciarum ot Ahbeaa HorrAU. of itohea- 
bur^ to Aliana. 
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popular in mediae vaJ literainire^ praminent among^tLem 
Traa tha legend of Alea^iuider tba G-reat 

Moot of the foregoing tliemes of art irero pagan as 
well as antique- It i& different with the antique influ¬ 
ence fitiU to be mentiaaeiL Quite plain la the aurviTal 
of antique and Bjaantine designs and inotivea of deco¬ 
ration in cbnreh sculpture^ and paiiitingj in the minia- 
tme iUiLStratioD of mannaertptfl^ and in ivory oarving. 
Somewhat less tangible^ and yet real, was the survival 
of antique and Byzantine ways of ordering and com¬ 
posing the subject of the painting or sculpture- A 
plain o^araple of this is afforded hy the Bemward 
ooliinm in HLldesheuu (oleventh century)j which in 
its spiral ordering of the compaaition follows Trajan^s 
column,* Again the general arrangement of figures 
in the tympanoms over the Bumanesque church doors 
at Vdzelajj AutuUp Moissacj and on the capitals of 
Moissac and of St Trophimc at Arles recall the panda 
of antique Christian sarcophagi, while movement and 
drapery suggest the Byzautano atyleu.* Finally, the 

1 Bh, CflDer«ny, V^oliBt-le-IJDc, Hicikfuna^, uttEla " 9cu3j^ 
tarCr"' Od tha Id the tDcith of FrfA« ippur 

ttie WQtbUi el SDtIqoH capiliifl aiiil Uu ImDiflatiauim&Ii DhsirrwJ 
lb WvrlEfl Irani Uae Otbat. tn ^tdyisdcs, Romm DrnSiDSDtStjob El 
BDptQd.Slid Id PiaitDii^ ByxanilhD orDunent tCboJsy, HUlrfh TurcAi- 
ifectura^ 11, IfKf, 1®), The cjipitili of 8t- MjcTimI'* hd(1 Su Cjod#h&rU''S 
lU HlldbitkBliD likiwtu- tliMvr lbs anciqDB ncmtliuj bafp u iio nuiuty 
DthfiF Hqui chiirchefl fl^rtDlt] j. 

> Alw Lba BfrTDw^iU to tba aitll»dral ml UUdBaheioi ac«iD 

tD ImltALff thD denn af B. ^’bibM mX Rdim, Scv Bertram, 
Tj&tffin WD B. *ic, Hbdcd Xhvy Km lisdLrflcElT relmted to 

ByEuiikiki kft. to wbidi tba doon at S- 34btDS {^tlh lo lirth 
cnDtarr) mn 

■ ClldUy, ITiwtoiTw d& TanfAi Cec^irn^ H, pp. ISD-lSl j 
Id-DdCp mrrr^Dnainff, utJdD ^VBcDlptatii,*^ pp, nU-lifip 
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antique and Bjaantine sorrlr^ m drapery and coa- 
tiune and in types of form and fqatura,' 

Tho BUJTvi^'ai of the antique doea not represent the* 
more positiye and original aide of the deyelopment of 
medl^va] art^ which advances by using tho antique and 
in friendly competition with it. Between the twelfth 
and the fourteenth century medioeval art cnlminateB in 
styles organic in thoir growth^ and novel and origiixaL 
This artj being no copj^ has mastered and transformed 
tlie BT^cationa from the past which it has used. But 
the victory over the antique ig not the victory of native 
northern traitSj or methods of decoration, osisting in 
early times and apart from the influence of Koman 
cnltnre. Such traits and ways of decoration had 
existed; they showed themselves in early Irish and 
Anglo^axon miniature pointing. They even affected 
the art of the Carolingiaii period. Hero they c^ime 
in oonflict with the antique styles^ and the latter won 
the day. Generally these original elements in their 
unmodifled state neither Dome to dominance in medi¬ 
eval art nor constitute its greatness. Its growth and 
groatnesB spring rather from faculties and capacities, 
tastes, conceptions, and idealsp evolved and matured in 
the eourrse of mediaeval progress and development^ 
from which the general educational and evohitionaiy 
influDDce of the antique was never absent Under 
the Christian difipensation and* the tutelage of the 
antique, the growing faculties and advancing concep- 
tiona of medimval peoples evolve atylee of art m 
which antique and Byzantine elemeutg are euperseded 
or transformed. 

1 'Hiifl ift plikin CmUn^ui u-t. 
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These transforiTLatioiia a.Tid cliangea maj- be rou^hlj 
grouped- In the pcrsouificationa there t&iteg place a 
medlsnral Chrifltianiziug of the human figures. Hosts 
of angels and demouB are carved or painted in a style 
that la completely Chriatiaji and medieval, and □ either 
antique nor Byzantine, The pagan antique monsters 
and personages become relatively imimpartant, except 
the SibyL Instead of one Sibyl* the later Middle 
Ages and the Eenabsanee have many j and the repre¬ 
sentation of them becomes freqnent Yet It is to be 
remembered tliat, although Ghriatian literature took 
the Sibyl from pagaiiisnij the Sibyl in medlsevaJ art 
was an original Christian creation. The legends of 
the saints and martyrs are represented m untold num¬ 
bers* anti the legend of Charlemagne and his paladins 
vies with the legend of Alexander- Gothic omamen- 
tatian dra^n from living plants and foliage snpplaute 
antique and Bj^antine conventions,* 

In the composition of singla fignres* and in. their 
grouping, the antique and the Byzantine give way to 
the medimvaJ, In Italy, with Giotto and Bncio, the 
formal hietatiD symmetry of arrangcineTit yields to 
compomtioas in which the grouping seen in naturei 
and in antual events 13 harmonized and idealized- 
An analogous revolntion takes plajce in the north. 
The antiquo compositions of KomunEsquo sculpture 
are changed in Gothic compoaitionB, The grouping 
of the latter is often natural and easy. Above allj it 

1 Ttln revclntlAii friren its in the llQEiiJuafi«<|'Di^ period 

cm hcflt be mu in Itnnm. See, fnr w. Hse iUH^jEncnt of it, LdaJj 
Gonee, lA Scuipturt Fran^iftr, Introd nctorr cla^pt^r.. eipedin^ 

7i Aiflo 16 ., C^i44{iT£e| p. 4lt)^ eba. 
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ia architectural, germane to the atirLcturo of the hnilii- 
ingj which it makea plain and emphstaizea, Ttom the 
twelfth centufyj moreoveTj the cycle of aubjec^ts in 
church painting and ECuJpturo enlargesj and becomes 
a mirror of universal life, as known and ordered In 
the Chmtian science of the Middle Ages. The crea¬ 
tion and ordering of this gigantic whole was the 
supreme achievement of the Middle Ages in artist Jo 
eompuaitiom In certain subjects the general lines of 
antiqnc Christian or ByKantine compos itiona might be 
retained as sacred | but the clemetits which were pre^ 
served were modified, and then engulfed in thin new 
world of Gothic Bculpture, 

The antique types of form and feature pasa nwaj i 
their place ia taken by types which are not abstract 
and conventional, but formed from observation of 
medimval humanity. These become real* national, 
individual, conforming to the chnracterbtica of the 
peoples creating them.^ There i&, however, another 
supreme fact regarding them. In the north the races 
among whom tlipj ari&e have been Christian from the 
times of their barhnrinn childhcKtd, ajid tliesc types 
have been matured under the Christian dispensatiom 
In Italy the new art of Giotto has also growm out of 
the barbarism and decadence of the preceding Chris* 
tian centuries^ It, tou^ Is Christian^ and nocording to 
its di^crent national style will be foimd expressive of 
Christian sentimentfi, emotions, and ideals, even as the 
aculpture of the north expreeses them. These per- 

thn flTolirtlDii flf tnaa local In Er^Dc^.b 

aaa tdnUl GiVbSQ, irt pp, D-IB; 

L'arf Gtiap, X[I. 
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fected medisYol tyx>efl^ as they may be seen oti the 
Church of the Arena at Padmif or on the Cathedral 
of BheiMfi, are stamped “with the mcehood and arti^tio 
genius of their creatOM^ add yet they haTo also a 
Christian character codatituting a eo-iniuoii element 
which becDQies stronger in them the more strongly 
their different racial indiindmLHty is marked. Hencei 
these types differ from the antii^ue Greek and Roman^ 
firsts in that they are the true types of later times 
and racea^ and secondly^ in that they are Christian 
and represent the eicptesamu in art of the distinctly 
Christiaii emotiouSi—love^ fearp grief* reverence* bumil- 
itji and beatiffu joy* as well as the eril opposites of 
these, — pride* angeri hatred^ and diedaim The geniaa 
of Christianity has achieved full DLastexy over the 
arts of paintmg and sculpture^ it has penetrated and 
transformed them* and can express itself and utter 
the aentiments and emotions of the Christian soal 
through these two noble means of human expTession+ 
How completely the genius of Christianity masLered 
architecture* Bculpture* and painting* may be learned 
from the long history of Christian art In scope and 
purpose, in tone and feeling* Ghristian art haa proved 
equal to its great task of setting forth ChrLstiauily 
as weH as the joys and sorrows* the loves and abhor- 
renceSj of the Christian soul * it hm been historical 
and dogmatic* instructive and edifying* dignified and 
formal j It has been symbolical and mystical; it has 
been devotional* lovingp joyful, and full of team—as 
many tblngs as Christianity has been. 
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DraadEierf Kultur, etc,n, Eap. V \ Eaahdall, tJoiTersiti^ of 
Enropa in the Middle Ages {18S5)* VoL I. Chap. Hj 
LliiatoLffl 1itt^rair& de la France, VoL XXTV, p. 385 »qq. 
(lSe2); Haureaiu Singtilant^s^ etc., p. 108 iqq. On Ca^ 
Werui; Hcfcdgkin, The Lettera of Cawiodoms {ISM) j 
MoDtatETTibert, Las Moines d'Occident, VoL If, pp. T5-&2; 
Ebert, ap. ciVf, 2d. E<L, l^ pp, 498-^14; Xorden, Antiko Kunnt 
prosA, p, (I.ieipAic, I8|i^8)^ Hi» own. irorta arc edited hjr 
Mcminsen and Tmtibe in Mon. Germ. XT! (Berlin, 1894). 

Afartiaau^ CdpeHa.- De ^uptiia F^ilnlogiiie et Meneui^ 
ed. by Eywenbardt, with prokgomena (Tetsbaer, 1800); 
Haureaa, Commeutaire de Jean Scot Engine aur Mmrtianne 
Capella^ Pariflp Bib. Xallonale, Noticos et extralfcd dat Mss., 
lfiC2, V. 20, PL 2; H. Parker, The ScTen Liberal Arts, 
English HlTtorical Review, 1890; Ebert, tjp. dtr, I; Teufiel- 
Scbwibe, (TCSr des Hgimschcn, Lit Eng. tranap from 5th 
German Ed. {LDQdmi, 18fil-^1802)* § Liiij Piper, Alt«te 
Deutacho Litemtur, p, 395 et eoq. (Deutfiche XaL Lit). 
Interesting llhLatrations of the indDence of CapeIJa ar* to 
b* ionnd in the twelfth century Latin poem, Anticlau- 
diandfl. Lib. tip Chap. Ytl Bqq., of Alaano de IiiBulia 
(Jiigae, Patr. Ul., 210). For effect of Cepella on the 
representation of tha Scieneos in sculptnre, He Male* L'lrt 
raligiem du XUV aiiiele, p, 102 cqq, (Paris, ISfiS). 
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Bot/Axuj.- in Pitr. L*t^ Toll. 63 ati4 84 ^ 

Aaicii Manlii Savtitini Boetii Commentam in Libra pi 
Arigtolelii vwfi xtKOtL^uiti MeiB^r (1877-1830}; 

Dft CoiiBalatione FhiLDioptLme^ oi Paipar (l^ipsiCp 1S71); 
Tbc ConAolatbo of PhiiciaopbjT traiialikted b; U. R. JmmsA 
(Londoop 1607)5 tha Great^a tranilatiaii of tbe Gon- 

acilatioa of PMloiapliy, *<L by Sedg^SaM (Cluwndou Pma). 
Fot Notker^i tmnsktionB, uo Piper, l>itt X] teste Beat^lU 
Litaraturi p. 354 et sqq. (Dentacba Nat. A sketch of 

famoLii tnoiljsvBJ tTBiialationa of the De Coniolatione ii 
given by H. t\ in Boetbiui, ui Essay (1801). See 

idsa NitmrliT Das System das Boeibini (Berlin^ 1860); 
Hildebrand, Boethius nnd seme St«lltieg auin GhnsteathitEii 
(RegflbAburg, 18SS); llaurean^ Hiatoiro d* 1& pbilosopbia 
KholastiqDer ToL 1 (Paiisp 1372) [ Hodgkin, Italy and her 
Invodern^ ToL Ulr For Dante'a hm of Boethius, bsa Moon* 
Stiidki in Dante, First Serioa, pp^ HaS-2SSi Toynbee's Dmtita 
Dictlouary, aHiolee “ Boeiuv” ** Coniolaisioue Philosophiu." 

An adequate hiitarjof the Hit of lAs dourcf in tiU Mid- 
din does not oii'it. Heenen's psiniitakuig Germhichte 
der classUchen Litemtnr in% ^littelslter, Wirha, Vola. 4 
and 5 (Gottingen 1322), will bardly satiify the modim 
scholar. The subject lies beyond the pi^sent work, but tbi 
following references are giTciL. Ou thfl general propriety 
o£ reading the idaioic authors or oondnlng oneself to the 
study of the aevco liberal the question of the au^i^^ra 
Bs agalniit the aria: Nordon, An Like Knnatprosa, pp. 688- 
747. On the use of the Latin classic auLhom generally: 
Graf, Roma uelta memoria e nelle immaginaxioni dd Medio 
EtOp II, p. 103 et AOi|. (Turipp 1832); Comparettip Virgil In 
the Middle Ages, poifim ; Ebert, Allgetneine Geachichta lier 
Lltemtur dea Mittelalbers,pOfufm: Manitliis, Boitniget Philo- 
loguji, Zeit«:hrift fur class. Altertbum, Snppicmentliand TTT, 
pp. T58-788, and Fhilologus 51» p- 704, and 52, p. 530. 

Oft Virffd the antbority ia Comfmrotti^H Virgil in the Mid- 
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die Agw* See mka Oraf, op. cii^ H, pp. 105-253; TunuoD, 
Waater Yirgil (3d E4L, 1800); C. F, Leland, Cnptibluibed 
Legendi nf Vm^I (1SO0). 

Ciceros Essai BibllogriKpliiqu? aur Citseroa^ 

FaTLSr 18831 Grafp qp. inV., H pp^ 250-353 ^ Norden, op, cit, 
pp. 707, 70S| and note to p. 703. 

Ovid : K. Barticbi Albrecbt tou Halbertetiuit iinA Orid im 
AfltteliJter (135IJ ; tia^iton FarLip Limi BJ 3 ^>ens TetAion^ frim-’ 
^aiseft de Tart d'almiar et dea remtilHa d'amour d'Ovidop In 
La du Mojen fVemiiire adrjg (Paris, 1325); 

Graf, op. pH^ ir, pp, 220—315; L- CDnatacLd, in 1>5 JulleTille's 
Hkt de la Lang^e^ ete, franE^aise, Yol. I, 24S et eeq^; 
Lr Sudre^ Ovidii Naaonis MetatnorphoseoD libnoa quoroodo 
hgei^trates Tuedii acvi poetae Jmitati interpretatiqqa sint 
(Pa^t 1303): Langlnia, Sources da la Bomao d* la liq$a 
(\ol. 31, &al 0 Fran^iaa da Bonie); Beitrage mr 

fieech. daa Ovldiu^ im PhiJoIpg^ 5 , Z'ft fiir die 

claM, Alterthuiap SuppL Bd YU, 1S00, pp, 723-758- Oridio 
nella tradbjone popolaft- di Sultnona, a. de Nino (Casa^ 
boTdjDD^ 18SC); E* Steug^lp Mnitre Elie's Uberarbaltuiig der 
Sltestao fraiiioHliwheii Ubertragaug -rqn Orid^fl Ara Ama^ 
taria, Aasgabdo, alt^ der RomaniBche PkUoL XLTIT (Mar¬ 
burg, ISSfl), 


i/oTDWj Sfijwca, Lucan, SiQiiui, imd Cufo: Graf, ep- cU^^Tl, 
Cap. XVll p AlanitiiiSp AnuJ-efeteu xtir Gesditfibla dpa JJor-as 
im Slittelalter ( lfl&3). PHn^: K. RiirA, Die NaturaJis JJiiir 


tofia dRs PliniLiH bn MUtelalliirp Site, liaricht Bayeriscljea 
Alcod.p Pbiloff.-Philol- Classe, lS9Bp pp, 203-^18. Lum-JiW.* 
d. Philippep Lucrlce daita la tlidologle chrdtienne du flT* au 
XI11" ai^]e, et fipeciainient dans lea dcolea canjUngieuUiCaf 
Rerue da 1 hlBtoiFe des reUgiuiuit 32 (1823), pp, 284-302, 33 

(1800)^ pp, Ifi^JiO^ 123-102. 7'cjnenr¥^‘ CompiiTetti, Virgil In 
the Middle p, 70; EUrt, Aligs. Ges.p 111, 3H sqq. 

See Jilftp catflIufUBw of the libraries af St. Gall ami Bobbio, 
G. Berkerp Catalog! blbliothecarum itatiqiij (Booiip 1885 )^ 
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pp, 43, et 64, et &eq. A]cuiii’!i Yr&tum de patri baa, etc,, 
EyboriceuaiB, Mi^e, r»U Lat, 101, eol ihl3, Traiibe, Poetae 
Likt, AetL Caroling 1, pp^ 203-'204 (lines 1535-1560) gives 
a list of pfl^gan and Christian anthora in the library at York- 

On. knawit^i^e ff/ rlm/tin: E. Moona^ ScriptllrtS 

and cliuislciLi HrUtbors in Doikta (Sltndies in Datita, Flrat 
Senna, 18S6). “The VnlgSrto ia quoted or referred to more 
than 500 times; Aiietotlo more than BOO ; Yit^ about 200 1 
Ovid about 100; Cieero and Lucan about 50 each; Statins 
and Boethiiia beUresD 30 and 40 each; Haracei Livy, and 
OroeitiB betweea 10 and 20 eaeb," with a few scattered ref¬ 
erences to others, p- 4. For Danbo tlie iiTie great poets of 
antiquity are linmcr, Yirgil, Horace, Ovid, Toucan (Inkooi 
rv^ 88). lis Vulg. Eloq^ H, 6, he pule In Statins (in pioc^ 
cf Hurace) as a modBl ot style. iSee also Toynbee's Latiia 
Dictionary; G- SzombaLhely, Dante e Ovidio (Trieste, 1386). 
On the claaflif; authors known to Vincent do BeaiJ%^ais, the 
enrycbpa^dko scholar of the thirteenth contniy, see L'his- 
tone litt^raire de la France, YoL XVIIT, 482 sqq^ 

Ifokaan iaw, sources: Corpuft .tnrie Rnniani AnLejtistinlani 4 
ed. Hnenel (1837); Godei Theodosjanusp ed. ttaoneJ (1842J ; 
Jus Civile antejiisllnbtieiitii, ed. Hugo (1315); Corpus 
Juris CiviliB, ed. by Mommsen and Kruger (1877); Edictum 
Thoodorickp in Pert’E^s Mon. Germ. Unit, VoL V; 

Dreviarlum in lloenel, Leic K^iin. ViAtgoLhotnju; Petri Els- 
ceptioues, ed^ Savigny, AppeiiduL to Bd. 11 of his Geschichte; 
Brachylogits, ed- Bfiekiug; Sumiua Perusino, in TTeimbarch’s 
Anecdota. U (1840). 

,4 uJ!AArih«.' Savignyi Ge$chtchte des Rainiscben Rechts 
im Mllteialter (2d Ed., 7 Volfl-i 1834—1851) ; Conral (Cohn), 
Gas. der tjuellen und Literalnr rise Itorki- K im friiheren 
Mittelalter (Udpsie, 18l>l); Mach, Etndss critiques sur 
rhinloire du droit romab an moyen age (18&D}; Sohm, 
Friiiiktscbes Reeht and Rdmische& Reeht, in Sfeitschrifl fiir 
Rechugeschiohte, Ravigny-StiTtung, Bd I (1830); Fitliug 
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in Bd. 6 (1886)^ pp. S 4 -|SS‘ Schroeiler in Bd* 2, 
PP" (i®®0 J Fitting, Di* der K^chtsschuJft nj 

Bologan f Muirhcnd, Hudoricbl TntnMliictioi] to th* 

Lwot Rorue (1886); KwJowa, Rdmuch« Becbl«g«iciliiiebte 
(1836); Roby, Introduction to the Study of Juatinian'i 
Di^t (1886); Amoa, Civil Liw qf Rotnc; Moiuan, Ge- 
Kblchte der Quellen and der Litcmturo dc^i Canonuchen 
R«h[A im AbendLuidc (IttTO); Tanlif. HkL dec mujm* du 
droit anoriqtie (1887), Tiodet, Hiai* des aourcc dn droit 
ci^l fron^nig, 2d Bd.(lB83) ; E.mrft,. Hist, dadroil fnin^aia, 
-d Kd. (1866); Fertile, Storia del diriUq Tuliano, Vol. I; 
Saivioli, StoTi* del diritto Italiaiiov 3d Ed* (1600); Ciceag. 
lione, Storia del diritto JtnJlnno; Ficker, EWbungen *ur 
Reicb and Hechtsgeselikhte Italien), ni; Hodgkin, Italy 
and her IiiTndet^ Vol. VI (IfiSS); Brunner. Deutwhe Rechts- 
gesebichte, ib^ in IlolaencJorff^a EncrldopiidJe der Rechta- 
^o^haft, 6th Ed., pp. 213^6 ;■ Schroeder, Ifentwhe 
^htag=cliichte (1880); C* A. Schmidt, Reception d« 
Rftn. R«hla in Deutecliland (1868); Polloci and Maitland, 
History of Englinh Law (1805); Somtton, Influence of 
^mad Law on the Law of England (1886)j Maitland, 

1^), KaabdaU, Lniyciaitiea of Europe in the Middle Acre* 
(1865), VoL I, Chap. IV (on the Bologna aehool). 


CHAPTER T 

Sfoieal Chiifiian t&ia a/ Ambrste- Ambroaiqs, Do offlciis 
minatroroni, Mignc, Pat.LaL. Ifl; Cicero, Db oQciie; Ebert, 
AUgejnsino G«cbicbte, etc,, Vol* I. 

5yT«iiu*. S^Mii Opera, Migt.*, Pat Grace., flfl; Smith and 
W Diet of Chrietian Biography, Syocaiiis, an excellent 
^icU by the late T. R. Halcomb, from which I have taken 
the tranelatiomi in the text; A. Gardner, Synenue of Cyrenc 
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(The Fatharg for English ISBS); Sthmm on 

DreamSp trans. by Tsaaci ^Myera (PhiJa, ISikl}. 

Pituda-Dion^iiuM lAi >1 : Sv Dionyflii Aittop&giUiB 

Opera, Migntp Patr- (rj-ftec^ 3 and 4 ^ JonnDia Scoti Erigena, 
VeraSfi OpE^ruin S, Dicuyati Areop., iVIigne, Pat Lat^ 122| 
Vita Didnyniip by HiMuin, Mlgntip PbL Lat^ lOfi; CeleflEiai 
and Ecslfteiastical HiflrairhTj trans, by Parker (London^ 
1&3I}; [Remaining] Work^ of St Dionyaiitfl the Atvopa- 
^te, tmns. by Parker (Lond£^^p I6&T)p Die Angeblicbe 
Schrifteu dec Areopngiten DioDysiLLEit hberaet^t Ton J, G- 
T* EugeLtianil ; Hugo EkDch, PEeudo-nionyaiue Arsfr 

pagita in oeiiiED Bezinliuiigea aum NeuplataiLianiii« und 
Myabarieowesen, Forecbuingcu attr Cliriatlichi Lit. ai^il lJog= 
mengescbieb te^ J (^laiiiE, 1SKK3J ; W# F. Westcoltp DiDujslua 
tbe Areopagi4;e (id ^^HelLgiouiE Thought of the WeHt")s 
^inith and Wace, Diet, ol CbriAtian Diographyj UJonysiua; 
Siebertf Die Metaphynik und Etliik des PsEudo-OioujaiTifl 
Areop&gita (ifena^ 11104)-. npytrenccff U) I^ton^ftiusi 

E- Gardner, Dante'A Ten UeaTena (l&SS). On IHanifiim* 
in^t^tice in lAe Middle A^m: W. Prege^ GeBchichte dcr 
Duatflchen Mystih im MittulalLer (Leipeic, 1674); liilde- 
brandp Didaktik auj der Zait der KiBci^Ug^ (Deutsebe Nat 
Lit.) i Myjiter^ des actes des LHdron's Annafei; 

Archwlugiquea, XJJI and XIV (1853, 1B&4). 

Phiia^ PL do Judaeuii, Opera Omnia, ed. JrL C. £. Kichter 
(Leipsie, IBliJB-lSBO), tnuialatiun by C. D, Yonge (lS54-ISa5, 
Behn); DruEumond^ PiiUo Judaeua or tbe Jewisb-.!yet- 
andrlan philoaophy (1BB3); on Philo see bIbo Seburer, His¬ 
tory of the Jewiidi People in the Time of Jesiu thii&tp 
Voli III (Eng. Trans.., Bigg, Christian Flatonujlfii of 

Alexandria ( Eaniptoti LeeturtUE, 1B843}; Znlleri Gefiohichteder 
Gneehii^ben Philosophie III*(3d Ed.); A. and It Croiaet^ 
llistoire de la litleratura tirecque, Vol. V (Paris, 190Q), 
S^boti^m and olUffaricai interpretatLon: OrigiDeSp OperB^ 
Migne, Patr. Gtwsc., 11-lT; Cyril of Jerumlem, Open, Migoe^ 
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Fair. Gntec.p 33 ^ trflJulatMnjip with n good introd acticn, in 
Valr Yir, Library fif Post-Nicenc Fathem^ Gasiliua ilomtJia 
in HftiiwineroDp Migiiep Patr. GraGC^2S; S- Hilarii Opwr^ 
Fntr. Lit^ & and 1(1; S, Gregaritia 
Migua, PaLr. 7?, and translatiacLp iMurais cn tbe Buuk of 
Job (Ojtfordp 184-i-ld47): EucheriaSp Fonuiilafi ipiritujilia 
intelligoutLiio^ ed. \Votk&, VoL 31p Vienna Corpuj Script. 
Ecct Lat. (1304); G. An rich, Daa antiko Myaterienwiaeii in 
e^inam Einftuia aul dora Chriatentum (1894); Cbeetbanip 
Tins MvBtericBp Pagan and Cbiiiitian (^tsbomillan^ 1807); 
E. Hatch, Influence nf Gjnook (dHua njion the CbriatiMi 
Church (Hibb^rt Lectnrea for ISfiS); A. tlaruaok^ Lthr- 
buch der I>ogtQCbgcechichte (Ed 1 and 2, ISSti-ldOO). 

CHAPTER VI 

Tht Christian athlud^ foiffird lit^aiure and phUmopJi^: 
JEifiLin MartyTp TryphOp tnina. in Ante-Nioene Fatli-era, 
YqL 1 1 ClGUientof Alcxandrlap SLrarnotai Mig^nCp Patr Gmoc.p 
i and tranA. Jn Ante-Nicene Falbero, VoL 11 \ Origoneap 
De PrinoipiiRp MigtiCp Patr* Graec., VuL 11+ Lraua. in Ante- 
Niecnfs Paths™, VuL IV; AthaiiaaiikBp Disoouiaca agamst 
the ArianB^ trans. in 2?icene Fathers, 2d Serias, Voi. iV; 
TeTtnliian^ Ue IdDlatrin, do praeecriptionibua adreran:^ Ho- 
rsticoa, Mlgncp Fatr^ Lot,, 1 aod 2; Jerome, Epi-^. XXHi ad 
EuetDcbium, Mlgne^ V.iir. Lot.p 22, ixaiLA in ?^ioeno Fathers, 
2d f^ricSp Vol. VI; Angnatine, Do doctrina chriaLiana, CtiU' 
feaaionoSp Ciyitas Disi+ l>e Trinitate, trana. in Nicciia Fathen^K 
Vela, II and [II; G. Boifuiior, La fin du Paganismo (2d Pii-t 
1804); E. Iforden, Die antiko ICnnatprosa (Leipsic, 1893); 
Bigg, Christiaa Flalcnista of AJuxandria (Bamptnn Lee.^ 
Neander. Church Fltstary; J* E- Erdm.anTi+Hlmorj 
nf Philosophy, English Trans. (lttS9)j CL»rwag+ History of 
PhiloBophy, English TraiiA (1871); Frtd. D. Mauricop 
Mediaeval PhdoMpby ([BM, Ne* Ed^ 1870); B. Haiiraau, 
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Hutaiin da la philoscphie scholostique (Paris, 

Jourdmii, E^cherches critique eur I'age et I'erigiue dea tra^ 
duetiDns latines d^ArisLete (Parisi 1^:3)+ 

Ccncepluinx a/hvt and h^aul^i Pti^ifinifl and Sym¬ 

posium; Gregory of Kyasa, Da virgblt^La^ I>e Auima et 
Rttiiiriectioeti, Fair. Graec.^ tr&ru. in Kloane 

Fathers, 2d Series^ VoL 5; Clement of Alesaiidriat Paeda- 
gogiLSp Stromata, Ali^e, Patr^ Graces 8 and trens. Aute- 
l^iceafl FatheiB, VoL H i ADguetinexCoofessioneflp £?e pulchro 
et apto,i Cirites dei^ De TrLbitoi^^ Lactoiitiua, DiTinae Tu- 
atitutioaea^ Vp Tltigtie, pAt Lat^p Op trona. la Aat^-NiHtia 
FatherSp Vol. VII ; Tertulliuip De IdoUtria^ Mignep Pat. Lit., 
tmna. ATvle-Nicene Fathers, VoL ITIj Origen, Contra Cel- 
aujEip IV.Migoe, FaJ- Graer^ Xl, trana. Anl^-Nicene Fathersi 

VoJ- rv. 


CHAPTER YU 

A/ocffim wortJt rflatm^ fa ^oWy JLfojiojfifufia r %xklaTf 
Aflke&a und MonohUium (Frankfurt i. M. 1907) wiIL ba 
found moftt useful to the etudeot oo account of ita orderly 
arrange mailt aikd full refcrazkces l 4 > the litentare; Monta- 
lembert. Lea Moines d'Occident depuk SL Benoit Jusqulh 
Sl Bernard {1880-1 S07p Moiikn of the XVeat, 16^);: 

J- G. Smitbp ChrwLUu Moruiat idem from Uie Fourth to the 
Ninth Centunes (Londoiit 181]^); A. Himuk, Du Monch* 
thum^ seine Idesle uud seiuo Geacliietite (lS9Sp trans^ by 
Gillette New York, IVishart^ Short History of Motika 

and Monuteries (Trentoni K-J., E. L. Cntts^ Saint 

■TflromQ (The Fatbers for Fnglish Readers); Smith and VVace, 
Diet of Chrlatian EiograpLy^ itGcIm ^ JoTlEkian,'* Vigi- 
laiititiE" ; De Broglie, L'Eglifie et ITmpire ItoinBin on fV*™ 
siicia (Paries 1&5T-16S0); Amdlneau, ReTue de Phiatoirs 
des religions, Vol 15 (IflST)^ p. 53 etasq.; Weingartenp arti¬ 
cle ''Monchlhum" Lu PtoL Real Entyc^ X; Dulehiiyep Lea 
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Stjlitefl, SjmMii at tta imitAtifiiir^ ReTua des qnutuma 

hbtoriques, VoL 57 (1585)p pp, 52-l05r 

Hfidnif fa i4c bcffmnmgs Alftntuiidwm^ 

Two X^ttam VlT^iiityp AnlA-Nioe&ft FalbHr^ VTll^ 

p. 51; Haiicjjck^ Dia Paoudo^lfiiuaEiCiiabch&ti Briafs da 
Vlr^iniUte imd dia Eotfitehoiig dea MADchthuimr 
Berkhto der ficTlLn Akadeniiep Iddlp [, 3^1~3S5; DidocN 
of ilkE Twelve Apwdles, lIiimRckp Texte nod Untereiicbuii- 
gfin, VqI. 11^ Abta-Nk^na Falbarsip Vll; AtbdiiAaJua, VitA 
AntoDii^ Migna, Pair. Ghum., tniiiSw in Nicaiue Father^ 
Second Series^ TV; Palkdiiiap HiatoTia Lnusiaca, Mign^t 
Pstr, Lilt-, 75 and 74, Tlatr Graec,, 54, attached to works of 
ilAcariiLa (thk work wiU iHitbty the lo?er of human folly); 
AmdlineaUt Uklolra Jus Munaatema do la Haase-Egypte 
(Ash da GuJineXi ETagriua FonticiiOr l)a 

CMo Titios^ cogitfttiDnlbiis, GaUandu^ Biblioteea Votertim 
Pntrnra VII (Vonico, 1765-^1); NUth Abbas, Db octo 
flpiritibtu m&litiaep IhUgna, Pabr. Gtiuo^TQ; So^comen, tlis* 
toria EcclesU, ^[igne. Fat. GraeCr, 67, trans. ITieuDe Eathera, 
Saoqnd Soraas, IL 

(M ihe EMiftidMi Zeller, PhUo^ophle der GnooHani 3d Ed^, 
VoL p. 27Tt etc.; Biahop LightfootY ^jasay. The anbhori- 
tiaa upon tlio liYsaDog and Theiapeutae are giren and 
anoiizied up in Zdctler, Aaka$B, otc^ pp 120-154 ; FhiJciv 
A Coatempl&tire Life, Is tranaUtad by Vonge (Bohn, 
1855). 

Pdc&amtiu; ZockleTi pp. 102-211; Falladiafl, Hiftoria 
Laonioea (Cap Sfl); E. Atndlineaq, Monamenta pour perTtr 
k Fhiaboire de I'Egypte chif^tieEUie, HiAtaire de S. Fakhume 
(Annales du Mua^ Guiniet, T* 17^ 1889). 

iktnf - Biailiuii Ajd^tica and Regulae, Migue, Fatr. Grace#, 
51, these Eegalae being Lhe so-called Rtg^ae /unm tractatm 
(A) and Regvlat bntiia fmcfafnE (B)#' They eatend fiotn 
odI. 890 to coL 1306 In the above rolutoe of Migne- They 
were translated uite Latin imd abridged by RkifiniiB, Hob 
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fflflidiu, Codfix RegTiIaruiB. L S« on Biail, Da Broglk^ 
fit i'Empu^i VnL 1ST: Panl Allard^ 

BaailiB 60 U Bjby^ das biatoriqu^ 

VfiL fll (ISBS), pp. 5^2. 

On «aWjr ^f^inasiicUm general leurla rfftrnd 

fo CassiBnnSr Oe [n 5 t.il.utii CoenDbioniiD et Conlnc^ 

Uonfisi, edi Ffita&heni^h VdIj. Xlll lud XYTI ol Tflemia Cor* 
pug Scrip- Edc- Lati traiii. in Y 0 I. XI of Nicuaft Fnlhcra^ 
2d Sulpiciiu Several, Vita 5^ MAtlluir EplitolBe, 

l)ia]Dg 4 MignCp Patr. Latr^^Oi Irani, Nio&ne F&tbarir Second 
Series, XI; Anguatine^ EpuitqLa 211; Jerome, EpiaUjIaiLi 
MJffue, Pit, Lit^ SS, iranii. Nlceue Fathers, Second Serim, 
VI i Begulii of Ciesirius of Arles, llolsteniii&j Codex R^- 
laruDi, I; Re^iila of ColLkTubanus, migoe^ Patr. Lat,, SO; 
Benfidicti, Beguli Monachonim, printed witb commantiHstt 
b Mignc, Pair, Lat, M, critical editiou bj Woelfflin (Teub- 
uj 0 I:+ 18:95); IVoelfflin, Benedict vou N'lirsia nnd seine Muocli- 
regelp SiU- Bencbie der Bayer. Akid,, PbiloL-PbUof-Clasee, 
1S&5 ; Grdtamaolier, Bedeutuag Beoedikta t. Nursia (18112J; 
S- Gregorini Maguua, Dialogip Episboli h Paatoralii Ee^liU 
liberp Migne, Pit, Lit, 77+ 

CHAPTER Vin 

CAru/ian Onrfil:and Loiin dieiion : H. A. A- KeonodjpSonrces 
of New Tastuim-at Oreek (Edinborgh 1SU5) ; Winer^ Gram- 
toatik des Neutcfftimeutlichen Sprachidiomfl {3th Ed- by 
Scliiniedel, Gottingcnp 1904); E, L, Hicks, SL Paul and 
KebonisnipStucliaBlbliaet Eccleaiastioi, IV (Oxlord, 16&6J ; 
NordeUj Di# antlke Kunstprosa (IS&S); E, A, Freeman^ 
aome poiiila ui the later History of the Greek Uoguaget 
Journal of HeLknic Studies, d* pp- 551-392 {1382); Ronsfib, 
Itala vnd Vulgata (1875) i F- T. Cooperp Word formation in 
tbe Roman Senno Fiebeina (1395}; BdouceaAix, La LaUn 
VolgairDp Hav. da dana mondes^ JuJy 1S91; iA, Lee AirL- 
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cdinB^ lur k latine d'Afrlqat (Pario. 

E. W. WkIboii^ Tbo Stytft and Langtiuge of CypriAUf 
Studio fiiblla et EccleslAstiSL, IV (Oxford^ Mr. Wikl^u 
diacusseB Cypnao^B Thym-esand allitenitioii and the reliitioiiB 
of bis atjk to ApuJeiuBr on pp, 196, 201, 217, 210) 
Orerbeck, Uber dfe Anfingo d^r patmtischen Llteraiiirp 
Hi&tarbobe !i^ii9chriftt Seiua Fol^ XU Ediguiu^, 

JLia Latiult^ dm Sermon^ de St. All^tltiiiliO (I S8fl)i | Q^lEOr, 
La LAtLait^ do SL Jerotufi (J8S1?). 

£itr/jf ChrisiiQn tiieralurEi Ebart^ AUegcmclne Cre¬ 

ech ichte der Literitui das Mittelaltera, I (2d Ed,, 1S90. Tbera 
iM French tTmisiation of this woi-k): Cmttwell, Lltemiy 
History of LaHii Chtbtiaa Literature Hiimbck, 

Geschicihte des AltchristiioboD Lilemtiir bLs EuBobiLks (lti93- 
1^7) ^ TeiLffebSchwAbe^GescbJobledor EdimBcbeoLltsmtui'; 
HattifoU 1^19 ancieiiA litt^raturcs chnStisnueep La UtUrature 
Grecqua, (2d Ed^ Paria, 1808); Rubeiis IhiTalT Ijt lltt^rir 
ture S-ynatjLke (Puria, 1890); Egisel^r^ fin du Pa^jamAiue 
(2d Ed^ 1^); OxBDam^ La CiTilkafipn aa V' (4th 
Ed., I8T3) r E. Hatch, InOiieDca of Greek Ideaa upon the 
Chriatiui Church (Hibl^ert Lecttmes, 1888). 

The Apofilulijc Fathcm (CUment of Rome, Ignatiiw, Poly- 
oarp), EL etCrp J. B. laglitL^it (1880-1830)^ a monumecul 
work. 

On CArtilinti apohffctie itritings: Artida " Apologists" in 
Smith and Waoe'a Dictionary of Chiistuun Biography; 
Ktim, Celsua^ wahres Wort [ alteale Streitachrift autikor 
Weltatiachannng gegen das ChrisLeutliam Tom Jahr 178 n. 
Chrn (Zurichf lffF3). 

The " QefotiiiiJ " o/ J/Eaurw FtSixs BoifiEier, Fio du Pnga^ 
nisma, Vol. L B^nok IIL Ch. (I; Nordeu, Die autike Kimst- 
prow, p. 80ri. 

7 >rru|fmT 4 ^: Norden, Die antike KonptproW pp^ 605-015^ 
948; Bdkaier, Fin du PaganisTuer I, pp. 221-350; Ebert, 
AJlgen Geseli^ BL L pp- 82-50; J^mseaiu; La Latin 
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Vulg^iifet de.f deux mondeaj July l5j IB&I (VqL 100}, 
ppr 441, 44^ I AirifialiiA^ eic. 

Be doctriiiA christinna: Bei^ier^ La LatLait^ 
dft3 Sermona de St. AagiiEtine (PariSp ; EberL AlJg. 
Qe^ etc^, I; Boiasier, Fin du jip^ 21K3-33T. 

J€rim& (Wfanr) : Ebert, flp. Wt, I; abo Jen?n:ie'4 Be Vma 
H] ustt-ibiiji^ c. ISnit ^bera U ajipi^aTii that lie edit^ the let¬ 
ters hiuieelL luten^tlng ex^Lcuplea of Jerome's letters ue: 
Nob. ^ 14, L>t>, 39^ 45i, m, 70, 77. 

Qrotius; Panli Or{ksLi hisEormnim adversns paganos libri 
YII^ Ed. Zaagenieister, Yienna Corp. SenpL Lat. Eccl-, VvL 
V (1SB2)+ For list of early writersi itainjj tbnFiliin. see Zatige- 
meister^'b Edition, p. 70L Oro^iuj m Danis: E. filoore^ Banta 
and OroaiUM, pp. 27jl-!!S2; Stodbs iu Datite, First Series; 
a]»D article “Orodiei" in Tayubee's Dante Diet, j and Toyo- 
bcv, Dante's ObLigation to Omsius, Eomania^ XXIY, pp^ 

Apoerifpkal Getpsh nnd AtU: TiBchendoif, EfAngelii 
Apociypha (1S01); Tbilo* Codex apcN:i3phii4 Novi Tejita- 
suFoti (1832); Tiuh^iEidarf, Acta apostelDrum Apooiypha 
{1B51); Apoeryplial i}o^pels And Aeta, trana. by Alex. 
Wflikep (T. and T. Clark; reprinted in Vnl. Till, Ante- 
Xieenft Fathers) ; The Apocryphal Gcapels, trani. bj B, H- 
Cowpor, flth F^dr (Ibirid Nutt, l.iondont 1997); Lipsina, 
Die Apokty^hen ApneteltJescbicbtEn nnd Apcwilfrllfigenden 
(1883); CmttwelL IdlArary Ilbtot)' of Early Cbrlatiimitj, 
pp. 151-180; Siultb’a and Wace*^ BicL of Christian Biog¬ 
raphy, artlcle-Sr Acts of the Apoatles" (apocryphal), *^000- 
peb" (apocryphal); Boisaieri Fin du PaganiHiM* Book IV, 
Chap. 1; Kan The Church In the Komau Empire, Chap. 
XYT, For Syriac Tcrnions, bm H. Duval, La litt^rature 
Syrisque, pp. BEl-120 (Paris^ 1880). 

TAetr in/iiunee upon nudiarai liitnUurt: Goirppr, Apoe- 
typbal Gospels, IntToduction; P. Piper, Die geistUcho Dicht- 
ung des MkteLalterA, etster Tbeil, pu 17^ xveiter Theil, p. 
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mud paiMirn (im, Dflutficbe Nat. Lit.)? JI. Marlej, English 
Writers, Vol [J, pp, lao-lI>2, HJ5, 198. 210* j Rdot, 

Andreu, thn legend of St Andre^r (New Yorir, l8flS}s 
Biunhorst Has AltsnglischB GtKliaiit toiii li&illgi>p Andreas 
(Berlin, 1835)? FritzAchei AngtilsiteliiLiKhe G-edidht Andreas 
nntl Cjnewulf (ilalle, 1B70) ■ Petit dm Julltiville, HinLaim 
de Im luigtim mt de Im ML pp, 15^ Ifl; A. d^Aiicnna, 

La. leggeoda di tergogiia a la leggenda di Giudm {Bologna, 
l-fctflS); C haBrnneaEL, Ls Romatk -de esin't FaiiiiEl et sminte 
AhiM (PmriB, 1888}; A. Afnmsafia, Siudten zu den Mittal^ 
tlterlkhftn iJarieQkgmudeiii (Vienna, 1SBT^1839); Du Mmril 
Ponies latitims popEilairM, VoL U, pp. (poems cm 

IHlate and Judma), L<^euda AupEa of Jmecjpo da Vorragins 
legends of Andrew and BarLholoinew) ; W, H ITulnie, 
Old Eugliiih (Anglo-Saion) Version of tlie Gospal taf XicCh- 
dmiDiu (Public at I one of lliu Modem Language AssoeiaLion 
of Ameiiom, 1898)? TroLa vet^lons ririu^as de rEyangUe 
de Nicod^me^ Gistoo Paris and A* Bm (1SS5, Soch dea 
Anoiens TeitiW Fran-g.J ; Das EyaiigBlinni XicDdcmi in der 
abendlmndischeu Literatur, IL p. Willcher (Marburg, 1872); 
II pnasio o rangelo di Nicodeum ydgariazikto* G. Romaguoli, 
(Bologna, 1&Q9). 

TAeir use in laec/ueeinf art.- Male, L’Arl rellgiaci^ du XITI" 
pp. 285 ^70 sqq. ,* Kraua, Oesehiehte d^r ebruit- 

lichen Kunat H p. 358 (IttOri)j Kondakoff. L^Hiatoire de 
1 Art Byzantine p 400 (mosaic on triumpbal areh of S. 
MariB Maggie rej. 

MediiEifiiiizinff of Latins Gregory of Tonrt, nijtoria Fran- 
Oomm; G. Kurth, St. Gregdire de Tours eE leig Etudes claa- 
riqucst Kev. des questions Jibtorlqui?i, October, 1878 j Mai 
Bonnet. Le Latin de Gregoim de TourSt IBWl {reviewfid in 
pi MoyaQ Age for January, iSflfl)- V, S. Clark, SEodJea 
In the Latiu of the Middle Ages and the BenaLisanoe (Lao- 
CMter, Pm., I 900 }p 
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CHAPTER rX 

Bigirmin^ cf CArwiian p^lrg and accenhtal wnp * BoUTy, 
Fortes st Itlelod^i 4tu[ie but lea ariginn dq tyUitna toqique 
dHJiB rbymqOgtApbie de gr^eque (KTines, 1S€4); 

Ebert, All^meine Gesehicbte dfif Litaratiir de» Blittelalten, 
YeL I, 2d Ed- (ISS®); Norden, Die antike* Kunatpxim 
(1008); W* Meyert Anfang und Ureprnng der UieUii^tjQa 
und f^echi^b^n lytbtuificiien DLchtusgt lUyiLriiicb. Aked,, 
PhUqg.-PhilqL Claafi*, Bd XTO (lSd3j,pr- SCS^SO; Knun- 
b&cber, GcLdchicbte der Byzaii tiqWkEq LLlemtur (2d Ed^ 
106^); Hubert Grinune, Stropbeub&u in den Gediehten 
Ephraema dea Syren (lS&3)j M. EawciynekL, Ewal cpm- 
panvtif SILT l^ori^ne el rbisttaire dea rythmeB (I8S0); W. 
Meyer, Hber die lateiniachon rhythmen dea XH Jahrliai^ 
derta, Sitz. berict. Bayrischr Akad^ PhiJoi-FhiloL Cliase 
(10142); \V- Chriat, Anthologia Graeca Caimmum ChrintlftiH 
*rqni (1871)^ Pitri^ AnakcUv Sacra, SpieiJegia SolflflTneTiai, 
I (1376); Ckmpnt of AlMandria, hymn at the end of Paeda- 
gc^iis^ Migne, Fztr. Graee.^ 8, coL 081 ^ Methodlia,, Sympfi' 
aiiiin of tliQ Ton Virgiija, Migne^ PatT* Gra*c>t IS (traiia in 
Ante-Nieene Fathers, VI]; Csener* AltifriMhischer Venbau 

(lew). 

FfTM tlructur€ of EfimanfM" hymm: W, MeyeTi Anfangn 
oUl, p. 3i2% etc>; Kruttibjudier, Gesch- By?- Lit.* 2d Kd-r 
pp. SQ4-T02i Sltidien lu Romftnch!!, Sitz. borichte Bay- 
Tuchoa Ak^.« Ptilofl.-PblloL Claaee, (for A^aiiatioiLB 

from the rule of oarreBpondene^ between hlrmoa and stro¬ 
phes) ; fiouvyr Pofetee, elc^ pp^ 2SS et. aeq^ and pp^ ^35-^60. 
Text of Romanos; Fitia^ Analecta Sactti^ SpScilE^o Solcs- 
meaid, J, and Christ's Authol. Graec- A erilJtid edition by 
KruEiibaeher Is expected- 

Orocula Sihgiiina: Akiandre^ GtaouJa SibyBina (2d Ed.» 
the Bime^ edited hy Kzacb (Lcipsic, 1001); article on 
SibyUine Oraclea, Kdlnborgb Rot^ July^ 1877 i H. Ewaldp 
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Abhandiung tibcT EDtetchnngt^te., tier Sibyllinischflii 

L. Friedlandarp La SLbj^lle ifuive, Rey# dea MtudEia 
JoItih, 20j fp. 1S3 (]i6&4J; Boisaier, La Flq. dn Pag&nifluifi 
(2d Ed.p 1804}; Hzocb, Kritische Studieb eu dfin SlbjUiii- 
iflcbea Orat&lu^ DsiikAcbriftea der Wiener Akad^ Phil-^Eiat, 
Classe^ YoJ. 33, laSO; MetriMben Studien za. den 

Sibjllinlflchen Or&keln^ SitziingsberichtB Wientr Akad^, 
PbiL-BieU Cbissep VoL 13fl (1891). 

Vet It oi Alexandre^a firat editign (1850) of Orajcnla 
Sibyllina ia made np of VTT Eiciirs4ia with appendiDea. 

Ei. I on the Sibyla^ and App, ad Ei. 1, the principaJ 
elaesical and late cla^L^ical eitutionsp ^.^.p V&rio apud Laetan- 
tipm, Lib, I, Cap. S, wbich mentiona Ift Sibyls, ^ de Persia 
Liby^mn Delphida, Cimmnriaiim Erythmeamp Sjunianip Gte 
manam, HelleepontiAinp Fhrygiixa, Tibnrtem {acekiflotirifl}. 

Ex. U Do Sib. Cdjtn. apnd Gniaecia feieres. 

Ex- m is the hiatofy of the old SLbyllliie booka till their 
defttru^ion by order of Sfcilicha under Honodua. 

Ex. JV l>e Slb. cancuiibiia epud rateraa Cbristianodi 
flhowing the mnny Hrerenoea to the Sibyl in the E&thers, 
ifuBtin^ Clement of Al^gtandrlEip Lactuntius; cf. Aug. CiT+ 
^^*-XVIlIp23 (p. 288 of Ex.)^ who distrusted their authen' 
tioity. Appendix ad Ex. IV ii " De medii tevl SibjEinia 
»f£renoee by LuJtprxnd [16C«uL], Bede (foUqwa Locltaii- 
Ullii), Bedae Opera^ Tnm. % and otbera; aljui in Bemard^e 
hymn for Cbiistmas day : — 

Si non auia rotibiia 
Crelat vel gentUibus 
Sibyllinia TutsibuB 
Haec praedlcta, 

and in tho 

Dies Iraep dl^e Ola 
Sotvet BBectiiEi in favilla, 

Te^ DuTid CUM Sibylla. 
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The IVUddle Ages added two Sibyls, Eiiropaea and Agrippa, 
described as to garinenta with detail in Mhro CbtotLicanim, 
VeneL liGa. Sea Aleiandre, Kst. I, Cap XVI, and app. ad 
IV, pp 301, 3021, See lA, pp 303-4J11, as to legend 
oaniiMtcd with S, M- Arm Cotsli in Eome and among BenO' 
djctines and Fratres Miuores. 

Wolfram yon Ksch&nbaeb, raTxiyal IX, fi83, 1471, rafara 
to the Sibjl m a prophetess. This is an important prool of 
tha widsapread lams of the Sibyl idi the Middle Ages, for 
W'qlfram, though a gre^ poe^k illiterate- For the Sibyls 
in medimTal art, see po^t, p S3S. 

Ofi^ns of •cAurvA G^yasrt, La M^lopSe antiiiua 

dans le chant de lYglise latine (18&5J; iA, Les Ongines dn 
ch ant lituTgic^ua de F^gliffi latine (18Dfl) i BrainHachn (ijego- 
naniscb Bibliogtaph. Ldeung der streLtfrogs nbar den Cr- 
ipmbg dea GregorianiBehen Gesangea (LeipeiCk IBOS) i EberL 
Geschichte^ etc., 1 (under Arnbroaiiia); U+ Chevalier, Voeal& 
Litargiqufi du Mojeu Age (IflSI^d), 

Early Latct CmnsTiAx Poets 

CofRffiiMfnintiJ,- Commodiani carminak ad- Dombart fVol- 
XV, VieDna Corpus ESocL Scripts Lat^ 1087); Boisaier, Fin^ 
etc^ Vol. IL pp 27-^3; Ebert, Geseh,, VoL h pp flS-08; 
Dombart, In praafaEio to bis edition of Commodianiifl. 

Hilarius: S. HUaru, Tractataa de Mysteriu at Hymni,ed- 
Garmunini (Rome, 1SS7); St. Hilary of Foiotierst Xicenn 
Fatbers, £d i^ies, VoL IX. 

Hw hymns are giyon in tbe conyfiuiaat little 
book of F- Cloioont, Carmlna o poetla cHristiatiiB exeerpta 
(4th Ed^ Faria, 18S0>. 

/uecncfujf BoiBsieri Fin, tte,T Vol. 1!+ who rather orar- 
appreciates him; Fl»rt, Geii«h.i Vol. I, 3d Ed4, pp. 114-121. 
The best edition of Jurencus ia by HiimeTi VoL XXIV of 
Vienna Corpus Scripts Eccl. This edition givaa Llie pasaages 
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fium ViTgil and atiier daasic poets reflecied by JnTon^^iis, m 
T ftU ^ liats of latttr and niediieTal witerw who use or re¬ 
fer to IlLeh. For the early iwiBlat ion Lnta L&tiD heiametera 
of the booti Tliloset] ascribed bj some to ilnvcncuoT bw 
Ebert^ pp. 113-121 ^ and pp. 122-1^ for early t jtlln 
Biblical poems. Da Sodonsa and Ue Jgna (Edited VoL XXLQ 
of ^ ienna Ed#), and tbs Cento VirgiliimiLa of Proban in which, 
ttw Old Testament story down to the Plood, aad the doepeJ 
atory^ arc told in phrases culled from VirgiL Thin poetn b 
printed In Vol. XVI of Viaiiiia Ed- of Scrip. Eecl. OnmCiut.' 
ed. Ellis (VoL XVI, Vienna Corpue Script. £ccl.) ; Paulirvus 
Niiianus: Carmina, ed. de Hartal (Vienna Corpus ScripL 
EccIk, 1 oL XXX, ISSl)^ Cfatidius Marita Vitior ■ Eiieri, L pp- 
3^fl-373. HiB Aletbia is edited bjScheiikl+ VoL XVI of the 
Vientia Corpnst where the iirriteria remiaificences of Virgil, 
Ond, StatiLis, etc-^ are noted. SfiiuHui.- Sedulii Opere 
Omnia, «I, Htimer, VoL X, Yictma Coqnts EceL ScripL 
Lat. Sedulius translated biji Faschale Carmen into prossw 
in hiB Pflschal& Opns. See Ebert, GeMk, 1, pp. 373-3B3. 
H timer’s edition gim rfderence^ to authors used by Sedu- 
lins, and the host of writers who rend or praised or imi¬ 
tated hitn. 

Prudfntiu3£ fVndentius, Edltlo in nsum Delphini (1S24)^ 
Psychomachia, critical ed., Bergmau (Upemla, ISiJT); Piicdi, 
Prudence (l^ris, 1888). On tbs relation of the PerisUrpha- 
non to any written souroea, see thp references to varicus 
acia at the begiiiuing of eorh hymn in the Editio 

Delphini of Ptudfintius, also Kiiioarh Acta Martynim Sin- 
Cera (1713), pp. 106-215, 2L0-222, 8og-350, 364-373^ 4ii7- 
Wl, 407-^500 s and gcdemlly, Puccb, Priidence, p. 102 et seq. 
For literary criticism on ihe Catbemerinon and PeristephjS' 
odn, and the lilcraTy Telations of Prudeuti hr to Ambrose and 
Darnwins we Puech, np p, 80 et seq. and p. U3 et aeq.s 
Eoissier, Fin du Faganisme, YoL H, pp, 105-191. For the 
influence of Horace upon Pnidentius iq the hymns of the 
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CatimnieriiioTit 8*® PneisliT op- cii'-i pp- 95-lOL Od the 
metres of Pmdentiusv see i-f pi>. 2C6-287. Injiu^c^ a/ 
iht FfpcJ^fPJutchm.* Ebert, Vol 1, p. 2»3; Fuwb, pj?. pit, 
pp.254-l?&Q; Bergmaiii FjsjehoiBaclila^ ProkgoroeTia* XXIX; 
Norden, Die uitibe tknUBtprofia, pp. 72S-731 ; biHiioiice apDii 
artt Mole, L^Art religifrui, etc., p. 1JS2 Eor the use of 
Pnidentiufl, from SidobiuB AppolmArifl i^Hp see Froefatio to 
Vol, 1, Cup. ni-V of Ed- Detpbini of Pmdeotiugi *liCi 
in the hick of VoL El of lanie edition for list of PnideniiuH 
Mhs. s fclso R Stettimer^ Pie iUiistrirten ProdentiEishiiid- 
Bchriften (IBflo). On polemic ^md didncHc poemM a/ Pru- 
dmiita: PuechT opdi^ pp- Other important didactic 

poeniB of the fifth ceotury are : Cirnn^n de Providcntia ZJfFinot 
of Uncertain authorship^ hut of th* beginniiig of the fifth 
Mtitiiry- The poem eoasiste of forty-ei^ht elegiHC ooupleUj 
followed by 675 hexaineters. The author dihcuasea the ruin 
oaused by the inyasioTtSp and seeks to vindieat* the gover- 
ranee of God, ae iig^aiiiat any who ehould doubt it- See 
Ckmentr CarminatOtc.i for this poeir, p. 14^, and EberL, 

I, pp. filB-320. romfftciJitfijniiJn fidettftus bj Orientius^ wntr 
ten near the middle of the fi-fth contury- A didst tie poem 
for the moral guidanoe of Chriatraiiai composed uf two books 
of ekgiaea reapectiyely of and 4iB hoefl^ contained in 
Vn], \ Y\ of Vienna Corpus Script - and see Ebert, Ges.i 

I, pp. 4l(]MH3. />e IngraitM of I^perof Aquitaine, wtitien 
about 4SS oontaiaiiig about one thoiiBand hexam-^ 

'Ctera. It was a eontroreTaial jHieni, direcLod agauut Fela^ 
gianlsm. See Eberti Ges-, T, p. I15T. Ebertj E 

|»p. 294-401; Bossier, Fin du PngatuBme, IT, pp- fifl, fi7- 
Apollmarvf Sidfmiuiz Ebertr E pp- 416-426- Ilia works are 
publkhed b VoL VJIT of Moininientft Genu. His letters 
me a mine of iTLEormation aa to irnsnriera and Bocie^+ See 
Hodgkin, Italy and her Inyadera, Book HE Chap. JII, Vol. 
11 (1692); alflo Ddlp Koman Society in thB Conluty 
of Lbe Westeru Kinpiret Ihiok II, Chap- I¥ (1696). He re- 
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mainod a favorite with the teamed poete of dio Middle Ages, 
^nnodEur ^ Ebert, pp^ 432—'143. Draconlit C^armina miptwm, 
ed. Duhii (Teubnar^ 1873)^ ateo Lu Migne, Patr. 

AviiuM, opera ei Paiper, YoL VI, -Monumenta Gartnonlai- 
JWluno/uffj au imporUnt poet: Venanti FortunatL Oper*, 
ed. Leo and Knisch (Mon. Germ. AtiqL Antiqutea., lY). 

For the Garlavingian Age the mo&t iixiporteat colleetioa 
of poetry te that of Ddmrnler and TraTsbe* Foetee L&tmi 
Modii Aevi, Ppetae Latiiii Aevi Carolini, I-tV (Moc. Germ., 
1830^), An iatereeting coUcction of madiffird l.iAtin poetry 
ifl E. Da Mdril^ Poesies populaires Latmes Botcrieures au 
12* si^te (Paris, 1843). Sea aljui Mas, Auatores Cls^ici 
(1H33—1838J+ ed. Schafife! and Holder (Stuttgart, 

I874)p also iu Du Fo^aies L&tinie^, etc-, I, pp. 31^ 

377 j F.^ Seilar^ Ruodliab, da r aJ teste Roman des Mi ttelattera 
(Hallet 1332). On Hritisuithfi and ike. break fttffMwea 
antique anA fAe drama: Ebert, Align, f^as., Ill, p. 

314 aqq.j BoisRier, Lea trag^diaa de Sdufcqu* out etles M 
reprinent^ea fPiriR, 1851) j Fichotij Uiatoira de Ja Litteror 
ture Latlne (Parted tSQ8}; Tauffel-Schwabe, Ge^^ehichte der 
RoruBieLsii Literaturi Petit de JallaTiiJ&, Histoire de U 
lanqop et de la litteraiure fran^aise, VoL 11, pp. 3119-445 
(lS&S}j tfr.p Lea Mjateras (1830); T^asou, Ulatelm da la lit- 
teratum fraui^alM, pp. 121-216 (Paris, 1803) ; Froniog, Das 
Drama dea Mittelaltens (DnuL Nat. LiL); Sclierer, Htet. of 
Gorman Lit., J, pp. 233-245 (Engllsli TranslatiaD^ New 
York, 1886); Toynbee, Dante's Qbligatious to tha Magnae 
Derivation's of Ugnocione da PLaa, Koinania, XXVI {1807); 
Spingarn, Literary Critiaiaia in the Renaiiasaace (New York, 
1300). ' 

Cnmina BuTonfi: Latointecha nod DeuLsche Gedkhte 
einer Handeclirift dea XTlt Frahrhimdfste, ei bv Schmalter 
(Stuttgart, 1347^ reprinted Binfilan, 1883); CanuSna Burana 
Sfllflcta, cd.. with hlblifigrapbjv by you Hametein (Wiini^ 
burg, 187^) \ The Latin poems comtnonlj attributed to Wal' 
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ter MapeSr ed, hj T. Wright (Ijondcjnf liiAn^lorst 

Litt^raton? Cii^LUrdiqii^ KatfUfi Blatits, Due- S4| 1692, 

Fflb. \l, ISM. 

Pn cAe o/^ rom.anc^ jyErSf ftatn LiSiin mx^niual 

TfFie: Jeuiraj^ Iaa Origincs de la PoAsie lyriqne en Eran^p 
p. (1S6&); Gas^ern Paris, Komauia, XllI, pr 622; ifr,. La 
Litt^rature Fran^aise au Mojen A^ep p* 12 (2d Ed^p ]@90) ^ 
Lecm Gaatierin Petit de Jnllerrille'^a TTistoir? de la lit^ eUr-^ 
fran^ise, YoL L pu L12 ^ Cltdat* Fo4^i^ lyiitiuft ot flatiriqiia 
eti Franm au >Ioye^ti Aga^ pu 16 (1&96)^ M. K&wc^nsldp 
L'Origiifa at I'hlaioLra daa r^ tlituei^ Chap. IX (Paris, 

On eaHlf Jhrmi o/ Trufariic wrift and tht adoptim flf 
rAymt und^ fAtf injiuence of I^rtn and rom^nrt poftr^^ Kor- 
denTlHe actike Kunstprosa, p-^&lO ; WackernageJi GfiBcb^dtr 
DentKhen Nat- Lit* l\ % 30* 1670; Kobcniteliif G«aclL der 
Daut. NaL Lit-f h § 26 (1672) ; Kaagal^ Crs^hi-ehte der Deut- 
ficben Lil»mtur^ EcL 1, Thcdl I, p 201, and pmnm (1604- 
1897J. 

EfTMt qf Chrttiiankif on ike GermflFi {an^rwi^: B- ¥0Si 
Bnqnierp LHe Einwirkung dea Christenttinina auf d|a aJth^b- 
dflulnche Spraclie (Stuttgart, IR4^J); W«inliald, ULq gotischa 
spracbe inD Dienpled^ Kn^teuthbma (HoIId, IBTO)^ P. Piper, 
Die iitAflta dauLschfr Literatur (Deutaehe NaL Lit.), pp 1, 
42, 46. 

On th£ Saj^on Gfnesh and Old German Ifflmndr Dia alt- 
Saehische Bibeldiclituug, Jfeliand Und GentriiA, I>ct]kri3alar 
der iilt^reo deuteclien Litemtur, ad. Paul Piper (1807), eon- 
taiiu full Germiui blbliegrapli^; Ten Brink, Early Engluiti 
Literature, truis. by Keunedy (1863); Henry Morley, Eng- 
Writers, Vet. 11 {2d Ed., 1667); Piul Fiper, Die nlmt0 
dcLkt^che Literatiir (Deutacbe ?fat. Lit.). 

On A li^io-SoTon ruidiejt find l^eir Ebert, l^ber 

djs B3itbeelp4?eeiR der AngelsaehseD, Beriehte der Sach- 
Dlsehen GasellBehalt, FhlLHiat. CLasse, 1677. Ebert prints 
in thifl paper the aenigmata of Tatwiue and Euseblufl. 
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AlaOp Ebertp Allfjie, G«a., I^ undUsr Aidbelm niid Bcmi£aLiiuL 
Tbe AeDigm&U of Aldhelm ire printed in Migne, Pat Lat^ 
Vol. SO, col, lS5et also in Wright's Anglo-Latin Satiriai 
Poetfl, VoL Up Appendix TI (Vol. Miwter of JtoUg publi- 
See VoL I of Lhat work, Introd#, pp. xii-xr, for the 
relatloiiA of Anglo-SAXoa writers to t^ympoeins; and on the 
Anglo-Saxon riddles attributed to Cynewulf, aee Harley,. 
Engliiih Writem, VoL 2, pp. £17-^226 (2d Ed., 1887). 

CHAPTER X 

c^f orcAiVe-c^ort; Choi^, Hletokre de 

Larohit^ture Pehio and RiizoJd, Pie kiiehliolie 

BaukoiiAL del Abeodjandiia (181)2); V. SchnltM, Altahriet' 
liehe Archaolcigre flMo); F. Kraiu, OoKbiehte der 
chriitUahen Kunnt (Freiburg in Rreisgan, Bald- 

wb BtowHt From Schola to Gatbedmi (1886)? Lange, Hniia 
nod Halle (1865); GesnhiE^hte der blldeDdeEi 

Eunste, 2d Ed.; iJittorff, Architecturt moderne de la Sicik^ 
(1855) ; Otte, Geaobicbte der ftomankcben Raulcunat (1874) j 
R. L'^roLutkon de rondiitecturv an Frwooo (Petite 

bib- d'art, ete.); Didron, Iconagraphle ebrctienno (1845); 
C- H. Moore, PeTe-lopaieiLt and Clmracibr of Gothic ArchF 
tectuie (2d Ed., Macmilbu, IS&D), 

CAmrion pmnting und Mc^tdpiur^; ini^rpr^t^ion 
st^nEMz SchulLci, Arcliiiologie, pp. IBO-lSu; Krakia, 
Geschichte, etc-* p. 65 et seq.; Hennecke, AitoLriutliidia 
Malflffli (ISM); ttaapnclever, Altchristliche GriibersclLinuck 
O^m} ; Giirrueci, Storia della Arte Cmtknu (Prato^ 1678-^ 
1801); De Rowi, La Homa Scttoiranea CriEtbna (1864^ 
ISTT); 5funt£^ £tudes aur 3a peinture et de riconngraphia 
cbr^tiBones (1888); Le Blaut, Sarcnphagea obr^tienuee de 
la GauIc {1S88); i5.^ Sarcophagea clirdtiennes de la VUJe 
d^Arlaa (1678); b ffenifi Arehdologiipie, 1875, JS70; 
Fkker, Die altchriaiUcheri Bildwerbe im Chruilidieu Mu- 
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fleam des ^.p Die BedexiituTij; det KlLcbiial- 

lioben Dicblung^^u ilir die Bildwf^rkH (GKaftiuiinalto SluJiect* 
Feflt^&be fiiT Anbou Springerp 18S«) ; A. P^rtitifp L'Arch ifolo- 
gie cbritienne (Dib. de J"EnfesigTitiserLt dea Beaux-arts, lS02)p 
Wottmann ai^d Wnemi^iiiti, History of Patntiiig (Eng^ Trumi-i 
im); Wickliolt, Ituraaifc Art (London. Vm)- 
Jlffzaniine orfr Thei^ exista Tio suficiEiit hintory of Byraji- 
tine artp i.^. a history bunted upon tin ^xhauBtive examiiiitioD 
of moniLineiita and d-oquintfiils, which shall tnwa the origin 
and deve]opineEkt of thid art from the foundation of 
sUkiLtinopIfl to the seventh oentuiry, its couw ihmugh the 
times oi the loonoclastie oontroverHyp mid thon die period 
of revivnl from the tenth to Lhe iwelftb centurTp and ibi 
final tiecline. The work iniiist inidude architectuTer 9colp^ 
turn, moBaic, and minialura painting. Only puob a btftory 
can form the proper at&rtiug-point for tlie study of the ioHn- 
ence of Bymnthra art npon the varioui! coLUitries of the 
West. The Byzautine question ib no aingle genaml problem^ 
The eiUtenee of that art is indisputublo and also the faat 
that it indnenced the The queatinna arCp What 

countries ol ike Wvni. wem iiiftuenoedf haw rtrangly^ whoa, 
and in whai branohos of art? i^hould Byzantine influence 
npon the ajrt of at^y partlciiEar Weebern land be divided 
chronologically into periods^ or separated and elaasLfied ac¬ 
cording to localities and flchnchii? CF. B. Dobbert^ Zur 
Byzaulinischun Fragc^ .lalirbuch der Kdnigh Preuae. Kantt- 
loniDilungen, Vol. XV, pp. ISiV, 21 Ip and ’229. Por a general 
conceptian of tiio origin and character of Bytantinfl art, see 
S^rzygowskip in BvEanbinlsche ZeitachrLrt<, lS92p pp, 61-1A 
The most Berriceable general work is Bayet's L"Art 
Byzantin ( BibL de rF^ufleignniecit des Beaux-arts). Kun- 
dakoif, Hlstoire de PArt Byzantia aJfurJn a 

biBtary of minialore 5 Diehlp L^Art Byznntia Jane rlUilin 
Meridinnale (IBDtJp ia a satisfaclni^ dUicwuion of HysLaiitine 
painting bhero; R. Cattuaeo^ L^ArchitetbLim in Itaim dal 
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Mc, TT al mine niir^ (laflSJ, is la upcigitioa of tbe influena! 
of the Gncks on an:|iitectur»l iculpttire (thera ate Krenoh 
and English tTinslations of tJils wortj; Bayet, R^chenshea 
pour Berrir k J’histoirt de In Paintun et de la Sculpture 
clirdticnnes eu orient avant la querotlo des Tocmoclaates 
(1870, Bib. diia fic, Ermi^ d'Athenea, eto.), containa moch cf 
intereat. Important Maierial is contaioed in Strxjgowski'a 
Byznntinjaolie ftentnuilar, Bd. I nod II (1881-1803). &w 
also, gonorally, SchnaaM, Gnsohichta der Bildeudon Kuiuta, 
in, Buell n; Kmufi, Geachichte der chriatllchiro 
Kun.st, Bd, 1, pp. u3S.n80(l; Bd. 11, pp. 77-87; A. Springer, 
Intirodiiirtioii to Kondjikoff'au'ork; also iA,, Dio Byanntiiiischo 
Kunst ciiid iLr Eln H uss ill] Ab6iilaDdc(5iJderauo dornoncreii 
Kunatgdichiehte); Cboisy. Ilistouro do I'arehitMture, Vnl. 
II, pp. j -13, i tMili, SfiV-lJo7; G, Ai tcliuion, Bjzantina Archi* 
taeturo, Traii .1 Royal lngt. Briti:ib Ambitectai VoL VUI, 
E.S. JJl-ihii 1 Didrou and Durand Manuel d^iconographie 
uhretienno grectiuo et Intiiie (1343). Minstiinoo refernsd to 
as '' Guidu do In Pointure," or Dio “Bysatilino Guide to 
PaiMlng'": tUo origiuul waa pubtiahod ia Greek hy Kon- 
stantiuidEfl, under tJie name of ™i- 

Germau trans. by G- Scliaofer (1855) nud English trans- of 
the hiMt important p;irt by Margmot Stotoa, in tiio second 
Toluiiie of her tiuiUL of Didroii'a Christiaji loanugrapliy 
(Bohn, jagd); Fr. Ij'hormant, La Grande Grrlc# (Sd Ed,, 
1381-1884); Salaiaro, Studi «ui MouumenD della Itaiia 
mnidioiiale dal 1° al 18» aecoto (1871-1877): Miirte, lies 
Artiatn Ryaaiilins dans TEurope JaUne, Rev, de IVt chreL, 
dtXXM (1833); A. L, Fmthinghain, Byzantiue Artists 
in Italy, Am. Journal of Archadlogy. IX (l’s91): Kraus, Die 
Wandfemalde von S. Angelo in Formia, JuJirhuch der 
fteua. KunstflamraliuiEen (1803); iXobbeii, the same, in lA, 
1804; Colligron, riistolro de la Sculpture Gracque (1S92); 
^est Gardner, Handbouk of Greek Sculpture (iai>6) ; Jei- 
(1M6)*'^^ Sellws, Pliny’s ehapterg ou the llishny of Art 
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On ike doon of S. Sabina ; Pdral^j Arcb^ologie chritieniiefc 
p. KoDdakoff, L^s Sculpture la porto de Sainte- 

Sabine (Re?- ArdieologiqHe^ 1377) j Slr-tygow 5 fc:i+ Dm Ber¬ 
liner Moeee-iieUef luid die Tliunjii ton SLql Sabina In Ron], 
Ji^tbrbucb der K. Ptbum^. Kuii£(ii&ij;icn., RiL 1^4 1303^; Bertbier, 
La Porta cli* S^nte Sabine a Rome (IS3:!) i GarruccL 

The mfuaicff of Rami tine/ Ravenna are dlfitiltiteied Lo aU 
worki treating of early cbrisEian art or arcL^tology . See, 
Gerspoeb, La MosoiqDe; P^ratd, L'Arcbdulogic chr^tieDne; 
Clausse, BasUiqued et Moniques chriStieiiiiee (Paris, 1303); 
Kt&us, Clescbicbte der cbrlstUchen Kunst; Scbnltsen Arch*- 
ologie der oltcliriatiicben Kun^t; aJ^o the worke of K, Milnt^E 
till lha subjetiL: Notcid siir lot tnoaaJqtias cLr^ti'eauei de 
I'lUliti, m Ravuti Arelidoltigiqua from l€[7-l on; The Lost 
Mosaica of Eome, Aioericau Journal of Ajch^logy, 13^; 

Moflaique chruEienne pendant li^ premien sidles, ^fe- 
moires de In Scjci^W deg AntiquniTee de France* Vol 2* 
SeriBH VI (159^3) [ J. P- Riditart Die MoaoikauTon Havtiunai 
E. K. Rsdiikf DIb MoHoikeii der Ra?ETiii4itiAdbe|] Kiivheu. 
The best FeproduetianH and most cJchaimLiva diseusaion of 
the mosaios at Rom* are in Do Hofiisi's great wark, Musaiei 
timtiani ( 1 870-1 &S4); Gamiccip Storia ^ Arte CbnetianaT 
VoL contains the mosaiog of both Romo and RaTenna; 
La Ravtiti de Part nhretienne for and 1807 hwie!aLiorate 
articles ou th.e Ravenna jnooaitis by Barbier de ^ouliLult. 

On thi iTRoniicji and tnanumeii U oj^ Ralermf\ Alonreoif, Oeph.^ 
alkj^ Clausse, BnsllJques eE Motiaiquea ebi^tlennes^ pp 27- 
131 ; Hittorff, ArcbitecEure Modeme de In Sicile (1305); 
G. de Maim, Delle belle aHi in SiciEU {l8J^)s A. Delili* 
Noriaon MnnuinenLg of Polertno end Etivironi (1802); 
Springer, Dm mJtudaiterlLcbe Kunst in Palermo (tillilBr^ 
ms der neneren Knnstgeschichte, 1880). For examples of 
fine Roman mosalcfl oniamenting parementit said to be 
of the Kcond oentnry, kc P. Gankler, l^ea MDeaiqnea 

dfl PAreenal h SomsSj Hflf uti Arcbanlngtquet XXXI (lS07)i 
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Tkf iKffinningt 0 /LoPtifard prt m ihf north in/ Italy z R. C^tr 
tangor op. fill.The af St. Mark bj BoLtt>)p 

p. 25i5p etc, ; Kratia^ Ge&Ghicht*i der chrLBtliqlieji Kunat, I, 
pp. S&l-flOO; Sdctfllbergp Die Longobardiahe PlMtiki Zurich^ 

Barbaric iirf nartliern Burop^: Kordiache Altertliliu^ 
fcnnde, Soplin^ Miillcr (Deutsche AtugaW, Ift&T); Dii 
Chaqilup The liking Age (18^}; N. XicolayaeQp The 
Viking Ship (1883)“ O, MdutiiliusT Civilkatbn oT Sweden 
in lifiatlien Tinies (18S8J; BartleTe-Flavyj SepullurEs Rar- 
bares du midi et de r^iuent de la France (ldS2) j J. dn Bayap 
Tnduatri& Anglf^Saioutie (3880); Earl of Dunrayerip XoLes 
on Irish Aiehiteotiire (1875); G. Petrie^ Round Towers and 
Ancient AreLilecture in Ireland (1815)- Emeet Chentre, 
Age du Rronzt; 0. Almgran, Studien iiber nordeuropi^hQ 
FiLelufornien (1S0'7 )f Jim generally cn Anylo-Saxofi nml 
Irish oriz lleatwood+ Anglo-Saipn end Irish MniiUAcripla 
(1868) “ KraiL^ Geech. dar chrLstlichan Kunst^ R pp. (KKI- 
620 p VWltmanh and Woermann^ HisL of Paiiiiting, Ip ppi 
201-207 i Li Miint^p La MLtiLaiure Irlaudaise (in Elnden 
iconographiiiuea); M. Stokes^ Early Chrktian Architecture 
in IralftTid (1878). 

Caraliiifftan art: Leitschiih, Geschichta der Karoltngbwb&a 
Mftterei (1B94); Wciltmnnn and Woennanii, Hlsl^ of Paint- 
ingp pp. 207-220; KjraoB, GescJiich te der christlichitd Kimst, 
Up pp. 1-73; il. Von Schlosser, Beitriige *nr Kunstgaschichte 
nus den SchrifEquell&n des friiharen MittelaJteni, Sitrungff- 
beriehtfl der FhiL-Hist. ClasBe, Wien. Atademic, Bd- 123 
(18MJ; the saraep S^:b^ifts^|uel]ell 2 ur GeachicKto der Karo- 
liDgischen Kiinfit (1802) L ilanitschakp Ge 5 + dor D^iitflcheu 
MalereL p. 14 ot aeq, (18.00) ; Bi;id£, Geachichte der Deutaehen 
FLutih (1887); Strrygowski, Byiaiitinisohe Denkmafer, The 
piatniti cycle h fully treated by Leittehah. op. eli., pp. 

■nd p, 05 et !wq^ Aluo for the aubjiiets of Caroliiiigiaii 
puuling and thorn of the time of the OttoB» see KmuBp 
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n, pp. 09-75, Bhflwitig the coirfiapoadfincfl bet^reen the 
picture 1 CJCI 4 And Oiii tQpicA reJerx^id to in tiiiileiiiiponkry 
pruAcihin^. 

Sifrifin iip^H Carolin^ian ctrt.- .Truiitudiek, cir, 

p, 1^, uts.; Leitftcbuh, up. cii.^ pp. 30-^53 1 Choiaj, up. dt., 
IT, pr M. For the Ludu^ce of Syrian miimturea on Cin> 
Hngian art, see StrEyjjowski, Byiao- DenkiubiJfrr, I, pp, 53-^7. 
On the martini Mpirit 0 / iAe miniatureiz A. Springer, l>ie P&al- 
berlliuAtmtionen im fiiiheu MkLelalter (Leipsic^ 18S0). 

SunriLtU cf the imrifiue m the arf a/ /Ae Middti Aget: 
E, Miint^ Etudes t^nographiqti^, etc. (Bib, d'art et 
dWch^ologie, m?} ; A. Springer, Daa NacMibftn der Au- 
tlku im MittoiflJter (filJdBr aois dor Neueran Kuostgav 
intaiEiJits) ■ KrjkiiK, OeschicLta der chruttH Kunatf II, p. 
Am «t : Carl iVtejer, Dor GrieoTuAelie MyLhiu k deu 
Kunstwerken des Mittelnltera, Repertorium fur Knnatwiia- 
wnschaft, Bd. 12, p. 1S9, and VoL J5 and 10; Male, L‘Art 
religieni du XTII- bUcJu, p. 425 sqq. On the madiaifoi refH 

reMentations 0 / ike virtuee oTui meei, arU atui nzieneex, nwnfAf, 
and fiffns uf ike v?difw and eeasontz Male, L^Arfc rEiigieux du 
XliJ* Hi^k, pp. 87-lTtti ViaUeHe llLiE, Dictionnuire RaU 
fionue^ articliM “ Vertua,” ^Arte^'; firaus, Gesehichte der 
ohrkaiehen Kunat, FI, p. 391 sqq.; Didmn, Iconagruplik dea 
Verti^ Tbdologules. Annalea ArchdalugiquBs, XX flMO); 
Barbier de MonUult, Traite d^iconogniphJu (LS90) ^ J. V. 
SchluftQfir, Beitniga mr Kunstge. Sitx. bench!, der ITTiener 
PhiL-HifiE. Clause, VoL 123 flflpO)^ TAe seven liberai 
arte ana frequently represented in Carolingian paktiDg, 
hieitschuh, up* cif., pp, 209, etc. Carolingian posms on 
representations of the libsml arts, by Hibemicns eiui and 
Tlisodulphus, k Dummler, Poet. T^ah Aer. Car^ J, pp. 400 
and 544, and in J, Von Schloaiser, Schriftqudlen itir 
Oeachiqbte der Kurolingiachen Kunst, pp. 374^363, See 
** Baailiai of St Marit,"^ writings (^^Jikd under direction of 
C. Bulio (EScgliflh Trana.), pp^ 525^.23, for rept^aenUtion^ 
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of tSifi manihff ftfld iigns of tba Eodiac tliere, Tbej occur 
oil luuij cAthAdraiA in FrAni::^ imd 

S^yrjp cen^uurt;, siV™ : Carl MeyeXp Efer Grifichiecbc 
Mythus^ctc., Rep.p elc^ HiL I2. IftW, p. 235; Kraa^ Ge«h.p 11. 
p. 4 ^? 3 . Aiao Beo, til* caired ountaor on iJik door of the 
Church of Jouindes-mitnifi^ twElfth century (^Dehio and B-. 
Geschiciit* dar Kimhlidien Hakikunstii 320t 

the cenULini in the tweUth-century mosaiw in the SaJa 
Eug^iftm of the Fklazzo K*ale in Paiermo. Sculpture of 
0 &tyr and centaiir in Chitrtres Cnthedral, see A- Spriogerf 
Nachleben der Antilce (BiideXj etn-}. p. ISh 

Tht - Karlieat knowfn repreMiitation (with nimbuB] 
in S. Angelo in Formifl (end of elevciiih century) at Capiiaj 
flee F. X. KrwL% Jahrbiicher der K, Freujit Kunataamm- 
lungen, VoL XIV, 1B03, pp. B4. S6j alaop Krauflp Offlchicbtfip 
etc.p 11, p, 404. AJao on the Sibyls in mediE^al artt 
Anbcr, Hist, du Sjmboliacno Religienx* TV, ^6-100; article 
“Sibyllen ** in MeiueVf ChriatUehe Sytubolifc (1B&4) ; Barbier 
de MonUultp Traitd d'konogTAphin chrdtienne, 2d il, 
PPh 83-Bft (Iflfli). There ie a fchirteeiitb-centtiiy Sibyl in the 
pavement of the Sienna Cathedral; and the great nepraBcn- 
tationA of Michelangelo (Capella Sj^lina), Perugino (Fam- 
gia, Sala del Cambio), and Raphael (3- hi. della Pace, Home) 
am known to alL 

fhl E&r PhyMiolQipa and CAt Brttiaritif and an fAc rtpfts^n^ 
folion of animalM in medidrpdl art: Er MaJb, L*Art fcligiem 
du XIU- fiieclep pp, 45-44 (Paris, 1699) ; E- P- Evans, 
Anlm^ Symboliam in FiCc1efiia?tical Architeotom 
CiihLer^ NouTnaux M^lAngeei d'arich^ologie (18^74) ; Lanobert^ 
Geschicht* dea Phyiiologna (Strasburgt Iddfl); Kranfl, Ge- 
HbichtCpeto^ I,. pi 106 ; n, p, 405 . fhi the (e^rndn/ AUxunder 
in art: iL J. DurAnd^ La Legende d'AloxAiidre le Graud^ 
Annal» Areh^olc^quei, T* XXV, p. 141 el aeq. ; Cahjer, 
Nonveaux Mclmigefl, 1, pp. 165-180 S Kraufl^ Cegchithte, II, 
p. 402; E. Muntz, La Legend* de Cbaikmafnep dana Fart 
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do Ifoyan Ago, £tudeil ioonogriphiqaefl; Mile^ 6p. etL, 
pL 44i 

On lAijfi ornomyewfif nnJ Jijrnjjffca»ce lA* MubjiciM an a 
Gothic cathedral: DidioiL, Ictmogniphie chn^tioTine 
Introduction; Kriua, CwKiebtaj U, ppi 3dO-3S+| £. Male, 
ap, ciL; Einerk^DftvIdt Uiitaire do la peiotutE au Moy^n Ago 
(Fnm, IsaS); Lnuk Gonse, 1^ Sisaipture fris^aisfi (Farv^ 
1605); a, UArt GoUiiiiUn (PatIa, I^). 
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PUBLISHERS’ NOTE 

The n&vr BibSiog^raphical Appendix tliftt follows la 
intended tn inlflreated readers with a list of 

pertinent materials publiahfrd since the appear- 
attc?B nf the first edition of this book. It ^Dnaists of both 
books and poiiodioal articlea arranged in accordance 
with the author^s own excellent bibliography, that is, by 
chapter, with Roman numerals substitoted for aub- 
headings within each chapter It la hoped that readers 
will find this Appendix helpful in further investlgationB 
of the subject matter of this book. For a mure complete 
bibliography, readers may consuJt: 

Paetow, Louis John. 4 gtiM^ to tke tiudg o/ mcdieuoi 
ftiatory. Rev. ed. New York, F. S. Crofts ^ Co.^ 19^1. 

For a more cempLete listing of rfiateriala that have 
appeared since tho publication of the above, consult! 

^pecaiEHiTi: t o of mfdit'vtU studirsv Quarterly. 

Medieval Academy of America, Cambridge, Mass. 

CHAPTER 11 

On Seo-FialonUm: EJibansky, R. ConUnuity of 
PhtonU tradition tht Atiddie Agts (London, 

1939}^ Taylor^ A. P^afoTiianf and itt influeifce ^Ncw 
York^ 1932y; Kantorowica, H. ‘'Plato in the Middle 
AgtB.** PfiiVojapAtml J?evicw (194£); Huxley, M-, ed. 
rAc root of Europe (Oxford, 1952) j MerJan, P* From 
Platonitm to Neo-Fiatonitm (The Baguen 1963) ; Arm¬ 
strong, H.t ed. (London^ 1953); Gan- 
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dlllBt, iLe Fhtin (ParLSi 1&&2>; Love- 

jQjn A. O. Thff ffrrat ehain itf (Cambridge^ 

193Sy ; Whittakerp T. Th^ Neo-Plaloniits. Hud ed. (Cam- 
bridgfGp 1918) ; Pistorius, P. W. Phtinut and Nto~ 
PiatQiiUnt^ {l^ndtm^ 1952) ; Inge, W. IL The phihsi^^phy 
pf Piotirtvs, 3fd ed.+ 2 vols. {Londoiif 1S48). 

CHAPTER nr 

Sbowerman, C. £teT-niil R&mo, the idt]f and if« people 
ihr earfief^t fa fftf pre$eni day. 2 vala, (New 

HAven, 1924); Munro, D. Cr and Sontag^ E- J, The 
Middle Aprw: S95-i5t)0 (N^w Yorkp 192B) ; Qabom^ E. 
B. The Middle Apes (New York^ 192S]i; BrowHp W, E. 
The achievement of the Middle Affes (LO'lldanp 1928) ^ 
The CQmbridffr medieval hintorp* 2ad ml. S vola, (U&n- 
don^ 1924-36); P rank , T, History of Rome (New YotK, 
1923); Boak, A- E- The history nf Rome to a. d. 
Rev. ed. (New York* 1929); Robin L. La psTiape ffreeqae. 
2nd sd. {Fansp I9*i8); SeaneCn 2. The aurfival of 
the p<i£rati ffods. (New York, 1953) ? Uorant^ W, The 
affv of faith (New York+ 1950); Southernp R, W. 

of the Middle Ape^ (London, 1953); Artz^ F. 
B. The inteileetual history of Europe fvnm St* Augntr- 
tiue to Marx: o pwfde (Eogtqa, 1941); Taylor, H. O. 
The medieval tpiind. 3rd ed., 2 vols, (New York+ 1919); 
Mnea, H, S, Birth nf the .%fiddU Ages, (Oxford. 

1935); Let, F. La fin du mande opifii^iir et lea dibuis 
du mojfrti oge (FaHa, 1927) tmuslated itito English 
(New York, 1931 k; Bury, J, B. History of the later 
Roman etnpire, J75-S6S. 2 vola, (London. 1923); Cncli- 
rane^ C. N. Cftrijrficippif^ and eiassicat cuHitre (Oxford^ 
1940k: The Cambridge aoeirnt history. 12 vola. (Cam¬ 
bridge, 1923-29); Livingatonet R. W., ed, Fk*- legaey of 
Greece (Oxford, 1921); Arts:, F* B. The mind of the 
Middle Ages fNew Y^ork, 1954): Clarke, M_ U The 
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i^DfTian iiiftirf; sindief ifi IAf thmtght fram 

deero ff> r^furrutf Aur'^litis (Cainbridf^i;, 196S); 

Hada£^ M. Trans, and «d- Tkj^ec Gretk rnTjufitcet (Gar¬ 
den City, 19^) r HadaSj M. TranSr and ed. A kisior^ of 
R^me /p^oni its prjpiiTj io S^fl AJ). ns &»> JZcffltfln 
histt^rutns (Garden City, 1956); B&temaHt E. and FoU- 
let, A. Thf J^emaiz fTAUxandr^ 

(Princeton, 1955} ^ Boak, A. E. R- ManpaKer shortagB 
and ike fail of tk^ Roman Empire in ifce ir^Bi (Ann 
Artrof^ 1955); Harker^ E,p Clark* G- and Vaacber, P., 
eds. Tke Ewrppertn inA^rttaace: /. The Middle Aff^t 
(OiJdrdp 19S5); Pirenne. H. A kiatorp of Enrops from 
the Inrasiont to the XVi cawtMrif* Trana- by B. Miall 
from tbe Franeb Stb ed, (New Yorkp 1&5G) t anncimanp 
S. A kistoty of the Cruitadet^ 4 toIb. (Cinibridge+ 10S1- 
64) ; Cmryp G. TAe mcdier'aiE Ed. by D, i. A, 

Ra$£ fCai^ridge^ 1966) ^ Ken way, M. M. ^^The ancient 
world through medieval eyes.*^ ArchQ^olo&Ti (196G)* 
Dnrant, WilL Tke Reformation (Now York, 1957). 

CHAPTER IV 

/. Jaeg-erp W. W. Paideia, the ideals of Greek eultare. 
2Dd ed. 3 voLs. (Oxford, 1934^5)^ i CochraDet C- N. 
CAritCiiiniei/ aitd etoMiieal eu((iir« (Oxfordp 1946); 
Cary, 5L et al, TA# Oxford elasaieorl diefinitarv (Ox^ 
ford, 1049) i Lehmann, P. PseMdM^ntifce Lifirratur des 
Miiteldffsr# (Leipzig,. 1927); ConrceHep P. Lbs Uftre$ 
prrcqnsf nt Occident (Paris, 1943) ; Bauer, Ah Vom 
GrieckpnfHttt rum CkrisUntum^ 2iid ed. (Leipzig, 1923j: 
Christ, W. Ton. OestAicAfs der grieehUehen Literutur. 
6th ed. (Mimlcbp 1924)^ Fuecb^ A. Histoire di tn lit- 
teralnrc ^reeque ekreitetine^ B toIb^ (Parfe^ 1928-39) ; 
Croisetp A. and Croisat^ Jfiatoire de la Vitt^raturs 
precguc; , . . New #cl. (Parifl, 1920)- Bardy, G. LiU 
idratura gr^cque ehr^tien.ne (Paris, 1B2B); hfuckle^ Q- 
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T. ^‘Greek works traDslated into LAtin beforo 1350i” 
Msdievut Stridk^t (1942); Eeddiep J. 5. The ancient 
cIb^icb in niedievaJ Uhrariesi/' 0^3^) ; Hadu, 

M. A higi<>r)i af Gr^rk CifcrnlM-j*# (New York^ 

//. Harrlaon^ F* Life in a mpdiVrifaZ cplleffe (London^ 
1952) ; MarroUp H. J, Histoirt de re^ticaficn ToTiti- 
quite, 2nd e<L (PariSp 19S9) ; Maitre^ L. Les ecolee Spit- 
cppprha monaetiqueM eit Ofvfefcn^ V^S^llSO (PariA^ 
1224) ; Lesne, E. Lee de ia fin. du. Ylll* ei^cU i la 

fin du Xil* ei^le (Faria, 1940) : Graves, F. P, Iffitor^ 
qf edHeali^Tt dvniiff tha Middle Apes . . . (New York, 
1910); Thompeoti, A- II. Song echoote of tKe Middle Ages 
(London, 1942; dTr^ay, 3. Hieioire dee unh'0reiU$* 2 
vots. (Paria, 1933-35); Raahdall, H. TAe imiTrraRie* of 
Eurajie in the Middle Affet, 2nd ed. 3 vola. (Oxfordp 
1336); Haskins, C. H. T^s rite □/ universitieM (Ktfw 

Yorkp 1323) ; Thorndike, L, Umvergity reeorde qnd life 
Im the MiiMie Ages (New Yorkp 1944) ; Kibre^ P. 
nations ill Tnediet'af umvertitiee (Cambridgej Mabs., 
1&48) ; PoWkke, F, M, Wtige qf medieval Hh 
thciight (London^ 1350) | Rail, A. S. Life in Eke medieval 
UHivernly (Cambrldgie^ 1912); PaetoWp L. J. Tke arfi 
eoiirtr qf wiedieval universitits mitk tpeeini reference 
to fjraJTiinor a7*d rfteEoPTc+ Univ. of Illinois ^tildieo No, 
7 (Urbanap 1310) ; Do^Tiey, G. '^Education in the Chria- 
tLan Roman Empire; Christian and pagan theorlea 
under Cooatantine and his AucceaBort."^ 

(1351). 

///. Rajna, P. "Le denominasionl Trivium e Quad' 
rlvLnm^^ In Studi medievalif nnova serie I (1928] ; 
Laistnerp M. L. W. ''Nartianus CapeUa and hla ninth- 
centary commentatoira,'* Sulletifi of John R^lundn Li¬ 
brary ( 1925 ). 

/V^ CoylOp A. F. '■“Cicero's De Officiis and De OfficiiM 
iMinistroruTn of St. Ambrose/' FraH^acan StudUe 
(1355). 
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l\ H. M, noethiu* l[C4iinbrid^> 1940); 

Pfttcht H. R. TAe traditioA of Baethms (Oxford, 1935) ; 
Bark, W. va. Boethius,'* Amt^rtcan f/ist&ri- 

tial Rei'kw ^1944)^ Bark, W. '"'The le^^tsnd of Boethius^ 
iTiiittyrdoin/* S^jsefEi^wni (1945), 

VI. BoriiH L. K. "Ovid and idleeory/" ^ppcw/hth 
( 1934 ); Rand, E, K, Ovid and his mflueita {Boston, 
L&25); PaTisa, G. Ouidio mtdio^va e nella tradizioTtr 
paprdarr. (Sulmona, 19S4). 

Vn. ChftH$, W. J. DiBtichz of Cato (Madison, 
1922 ), 

VIU, VinogradoiT, P. faw in medieval 

Eui'ope^ New etL (New York, 1929 J; Kem, F. King- 
ehip and law hi the Middle Ages (Oxford, 1939) ; Holda- 
worth, W. Hietorg o/ Enaiish la tv. 3rd ed. 12 voIb. 
(London, 1924^23); Dwlareaii, J. Histoire ffiniraU dii 
droit frun^aim (ParlB+ 1926) ; LewtE^ E. Medkvat PoUt- 
ivat ideas (London, iS54); Buckland, W, rexC&Dok 
of Raman iTiiii', Angtutiu^ to Justiaian. (Cambridg^e, 
1921); Wi^oro, J. H. 'A panorama of the wvrld'v 
legal sgsteme. 3 vols. (St, Paul, 1923); Fehr, II. Das 
Rcvht im Bdde (Munkb^ 1923); BoofaotOd P« ^foria 
rie( diVilt^ rmtiano. 2 vols. (Rome, 1923); Gramer, F. 
H. IN iifoniaN faw. {PhiladeEpbia, 1954 L 

IX. Coame, U, A Aand&ooA of Dante studi^e (Ox¬ 
ford, 1950); Vpfialer, K- ilfrdiei'a/ cnltiire^ an intrcKiae- 
^ioN (o attd Aii 2 vola. (New York, 1929); 

Gdaon, Er Davte, the phihsopher (New York, 1949)1 
Gardner^ E- Dantr. find etL (New York, 1923) j Cnoe^t 
B, Lo parsm di Dante (Bart^ 1921J translated by D. 
Ainalie (London, 1922); Wickateed* P. Doner and 
449Miffafl (Lotidoit, 1913)^ Renandet, A. Aamo- 

nixtf (Faria, 1952)Lenkalth, N, Dante and the leg end 
of Romt (London, 1953) j Maz^zeo, J. A. “Dante's con¬ 
ception of pcrtjtir expre^sjon." /^iMwanic Review (1955); 
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Barbi, M. PrMfmi fondumenlali p*.r un nu&vo earn- 
mmtfi dfUa Uipina f.^emwicrf!a (Florence, 19&5). 

CFTAPTER V 

f, Dudden^ F. H. Life aurf f!>neg o/ AmhrMe^ 2 
vola^ (QxjfDrdj 1535)+ 

I(. GwdeTioujflip E. R. An rntf^dtuitioit to Fkit& 
Juda^‘UE {New Havcftp 1940); Goodeni^oE^^ 
light, light, the jnj/ihV gaitpel af Hellenistic 
(New Haven, 1935}; Mocrep G. F. JutCatVm in the first 
cfKfuncs o/ C^ria^Efiit era. 3 wls, (Cambridj^t 
Maas-T J9n-a0)s Wolfscm, H. A. Phita, the founder of 
reUgions phUosopk^ in Judaism, Chnstinnii^ aad Is¬ 
lam. 2 yoIb. (C&inbndRe, Mass. 1947), 

IIL HabeT!^onp A. R, T^e siudu of the miracUs 
(London^ 1910); Sainlyvefi, P. Le miracle et la eriiujue 
hislorique (Pariip 1907); Saintyvea^ P. Les reliqucw 
4 f les images legendaires (Faria, 1912)' t BlLchelt 
Ojm Teuflische HJid Groleske in der A'unsK (Munich, 
19U>; Heath, S. The ronwmer o/ symbolism aiwf its 
relation to church ornanifnl and architecture (LandaHi 
1909). 


CHAPTER VI 

/. Hivaud^ A. Histotre de la phihsaphie (PafiiSr 
1948); Grabmann, M. Die Genekickte JcholaitistAeii 
Methods. 3 vtjIs, (Freihurgj 1900-10) i GilgORp E- La 
pkilosopkie ati moyen dge. 2n(l -ed. (Pariap 1941); Grab- 
maniip M. Mifielattertiokes Geisteshheti, 2 vaLa. (Mu¬ 
nich, 1926-35); Gilaon, E- Etudes de phUosaphie 
m^diivale (Straabourg, 1921); Gilaonp E. The spirit of 
medieval philoEcphy (New York, 1936); Gllaon* E. 
Reason and rcvtlaiiou in ike Middle Ages (New York, 
1938); GiLboiIj E. ed. Archives d'histoire et 
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HtUrair* dtt (Pariflp | MtlioMji S, 

H. Ci^ru^iaN thought in the Middle Agea 

(Edinburgh, 193CJ : Biirch+ G. B, Earljf medieval phi- 
lf}$t?phert (New York, 1951 h Sharp, D. E. Franeiscan 
phdQtfophu oi Oifard (Oxford, 1930), Gileon, and 
Boehmerp P. Gerichichtf der ^hriafHcken Phitmophia, 
2nd ed. (Fad^rborOp 1952); Hesaecip J. PatritiMha und 
echolaBtiEche PhilotophU* (Breslau, 1922); D^nipf- 
Ba^ifl, A. Die Dthik dea Af Et^^rifaifcrfl (Munichp 1927). 

//. Gunn, A. M, TAe jwirror of fow; a reinirrprilatioti 
of thti 4e h (Lubbock^ Tasasp 1952) ; de- 

Kouearnantp Danis, Loee in ihe weatern world. Trans, 
by M. BeSsritjn (New York* l&5dj; Wiegandp H. J, Three 
ekapters on com'tlg loi*t iti Ar(Adrian Fronc* and 
Cermang (Cbapol Hill, 1956) S Parry, J, J- The art of 
courtlg lovf nf Aiidrrdt (New York, 1941); 

ShaWp J. E, Copafeajifi'B ihtiOi'T^ of love (Toronto, 
1949); Tsylorp A, B. An introduction to ri>- 

manet (Loiidonn 1930) | PariSp G. '"Les cours d'amours 
du moyen aye/^ in hf^langee dr litte^ratnre /mnffliir 
da meym age (Paria, 1912); Petry^ R. C, ChriBtiitn 
eMchatoioffg and eociai thought (New York, 1956); 
Wolfson, H, A. The phihtopky of the Church fstkerat 
J. Faith, Trpifjfy, tnco^iFtution (Cambiidget MafiSr, 
1956): Tayloti G. R. Ser in history (London, 1953); 
FreemBiitle, A, Agr of Belief (Bostonp 1954L 

CHAPTER VII 

/. Butler, E. C Bi'Jirdtifh'Hr 2nd ed, 

don, 1924); Cardinal GaacniEL xlifoitaatpc life in iAe 
^fiddle Apes; . . . (Londonp 1922); Hannah, L G> ChriB- 
Hau nioftas^iciani (New Vorkp 1925); Buonaiuti, E. Le 
oripini drtT o«rr^ 1 >?n 0 (Pmerolo, 192fl); Gou- 

^aud, L. rl rr^liirp elMdrs twr d'tirtji-fniiM 

/ormra dr vir rtligirHSe (Abbeye de SalnUMartin de 
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Ligu^p 16281 ; CUrkp J. M. Thf abht^ of SL GatU 
(CAMbrLdge^, 192^); Bwtlerp E. C. "Moiva&tJcssm" in 
Cam&n'duc History. 2nil «L V- Ip Chap, 18 

(Canibridge, 16^4); Workumiip H. B. Evolution of thr 
fAiinaEtic idi?nL 2iid ed, (Latidon, 1927); HiJB3«y, J> 51. 
By undue mcmaatltiani^^ in HiMtory tl9S9|; Power, 
E. E. AIrdisvai Enffiish itufln?rtV# c. (Cftm- 

bridge, 1922); SctroU^ M. A- monantUiwm^ 

wiffc comm^otarirs oti the ruh (New Yortp 1941); 
Gougniid, L. Divotionw et praiiqita du dg^ 

(Paris, 1625)# also translated by G, Sateman (L^n- 
don, 1927); Scbjelderap, K. V. Die Askese (Berlin. 
1928); Joujmelp M. Rouet de* jl/onadkieintf et monas- 
t€r€9 ruetes {Parish 1952); Chadwick^ O- a 

Etudjf iti pn'iwih’tT monasHcittn (Cambridge, 1650) h 
ll. Delt^^aye, E. Les martyrE d*£:gypte (Bmssela, 
1923); Mackean^ W- H- Christian monaEtiCtam in Egypt 
lo (Ad ehso of the fourth century (LondoTip 1620). 

///. Hawletti D+ TAtf Essenos and Ckriaimnity (New 
York. 1967); Ginsburgp C. D. The Easanes; their his¬ 
tory and doctrines (Londoiip 1955), 

/V. Clarke. W, K- L- &t. Basil (CambridEe# 1913); 
Defertari, R. J., translatorT SU Bosil: Leiterr (LendotiT 
1926); Marisenp E. F. ""St. Basil and inDnaaticism.'' 
CAnrcA Ouar^ariy fifinVa? (1912); Moriserp E. F. BaiU 
and Aifl rule; a afudp in rarly manostiri^m (Louden. 
1912). 

\\ Bury. J+ B. i?oinawcea of nAiaaiTrp on Greek sail 
(Oxford, 1911); Hasghtp E. H. Essays on Greek 
i-omaneee^. 2 VoIb. (New Vorkp 1945-5), 

CHAPTER Vlll 

/. Bouter, A. Hint* on the etady of Latin^ AM. JtS- 
7SO (Londorip 1920J; Paetow. L. J. “Latin *3 a unbersal 
language/' CfnaaicaJ Joumai (1929) ; Lebntanni. P* Powt 
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ffHfj v^n d^r Xateinin^hen Philoioffie det 
Plater, W. E, and White, H, 
J. A fframmar of the Vti^Sftite (Oxford, 1323)^ Nutin, R. 
P. V. An inti oduction (o rtti&Miastical Latin (Cam- 
briclifc^ 1^22) : Rumpf^ P- ^"L'etiide de la latSnita medi*- 
vaie.” rainati(cif?n (1925); Ru'biiia+ R- 

and ffF'ciJuiFFiflticaf theory (Lcndon^ 

Lobel, E, Jfedievcvi' Lniia jjocfirs (Oxford, 1932^: 
CtirtiuSi E. ti. Dichtnnff U7id Rhffli?rik iwt Mittelalta- 
( Hal1$« 103R>; GardthsuBen, V. Di^ ffrieehiEEhen 
Schi'eihrf' den und der RenainsmnEr (Lcip- 

rig, 1909) ; Hadaa, M. A Aiiforp of Latin iit^rature 
(New Yorkp 1952) ; Hadas^ M. ;4 hi:iWci to clannlcai 
rending (New York^ 1B54) ; Blaise, A. Manud du Latin 
ehiretiPTi (Strasbourg, 1955)^ 

tir Manitius, M. Get^rhichfe dry ialeiftischtti Lif^J^aittr 
MitietalieiA. 3 vo\s. (Munich, 1911-31)^ indispensa¬ 
ble; Labriolle, P. de. Hwtauf dc la iittimturo iatin^ 
ckyeticvnr. 2nd. ed. 2 vola. (Paris, 10^71; an excellent 
which stops with [sidotie of Seville: Ghellinck, J- 
de+ LUiiratnre iatine da mogen 2 vols. (Paris, 

1939): Lnistner^ M. L. W. Thonghi and letter3 in HVjrf- 
trti Eurogr. d00-90t^. (London, 1931); Jones, C. W., ed- 
.l/rdE>'r£i^ Htcftititi-r iH. iranitltifion (New York, 1950); 
LatoUebe, R,, ed. Textea d'hwtoira mediiEaig^ — Xi* 

hUeU (Paris, 1951}; lleOiffertH A. C. A kistoyy of 
CkfiEtiiHr thoaghl. 2 vols. (New Y'prk, 1932-2 S ; Sandys, 
J* Er A hretoig of chnsical sahnfayehipr Srd cd. (Cam¬ 
bridge, 1921J ; Whittaker, T. MacrobinSf or philoBoyk^^y 
fft/ruce, and h'ftrrn in fkr 40(0 (Cambridge, 1923): 
Yolpo, G^ // mediopv^ (Florence, 1927); Schanz, M. 
Gesehickte der romUchen Literatur &w rKin 
bj(7i^«uTrk dr*a AaiWra /Malmtow. 3rd ed. 4 vols^ 
(Mnnirb^ 1923J: Moricoa, JJ^Storia delta /eltrraturi] la~ 
iina rrLfltujiia. 2 voIb. (Turin, 1924-23): Bardenhewer, 
O, Gexchwhte dry ajf^^~ii'oAib'r/irfi Literatnr (Freibnrgr 
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i. B., 1B24); Shiler, E_ G. Fr™t to Auffu^tme 

tCambridgOt 1923); MontepLUK, P. Histoir^ dfi fa litUra- 
fHi'ff jgliFir cAmcf{Pans, 19S4); Wcnd^ndp P, Di^ 
chtiatliek^ Lit^mtur (Leipzig^ 1923); Din*kettp E. S. 

Lafm writerm af the fifth erntura ^Now Yorkp 1930): 

Pickmarip E. Mr S^find of LaiiTt Chrisfendows (Oxfordp 
1937?: Gwifipeed^ E. J, A Atfiarw ^arly ChiviiaTi 
lilt i^liire tChicBKP, 1942); Lietarmat^fl, H. Tht era of 
ihr Church faihfrt (London, 1S51?^ 

///, Morgan, J. 3r/tE tiMjMJ'fcincB g/ Ti^rliiJIfian in the 
development of Christian d'oi^ma (LondonT 192S), 

[V. Cn^nii E* d t'^tude dt St. Avgaetin. 

N€w cd, (Parig> 19491; Oatea, W. J, EtL Baste writini^t 
of St. Agjjriulinf. 2 vob. (New York* 194S) ; H. 

L St. Aiifu^liiE el ia fin ds la rultart att^iguf. 2nd 2 
voh. (Paris, 1950) ; Copleaton,, F. MndUval philosophy, 
(Londafi, 1950) ^ Bsynea, N+ H. The 
poiitici^l idffoa of St. Auffustine^s *t)s Citditais DeiJ (Lon- 
doHj 1936); Buonaiuti, E- San Apptffno, 2nd kL (Rom^^ 
1923) t ReuL A. Die sittliehen Id^ale des heiligen Auffu- 
(Paderbom, 1928); PuchSp H, uwd der 

untike Fi'iedensffedanko (Berlin, 1926); Battenhon^t 
Wr, ed. A co?fi;pflwioTi to the study of St^ An^uj'h'iie (New 
York* 1955); Rozsolyp F+ L- “Halleniatic elementa in the 
dialo^es of St- Aiigu^tine/' (7/as*icflf Bidletin (1956)+ 
V- CavaBera, F. St* Jerome. 2 vols- (LtniTaiUp 1922) p 
incomnlef/e; Vacearip A. P, fjiroiomo. Stndi e sekizzi nt 
occasionf del *YV ccTtii-ftfli'io delia mm morte (Rome, 
1921 \; Morii!eBt U. San Girolumui 11 pentiero cristiano. 
2 vols, (Milan, 1923); Buonaiuti, E. ^an Girp^amo. 2nd 
cd. (Roms, 1923); Antin, P. sur St. Jerome 

(PariSp 1961). 

17. Oroaiua, Sfrrn hooks against Ike pagans^ Tmni. 

by J. W. Eaymond (New York^ 1930)- 

VIL Torrey, C, C, Tke upaeryphal literature (New 
Eluven, 1945); Pfeiffer, R. H. HfAtory of New rwiainrift 
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fiTnfff with mtrnduption ihr Apa^t'jfpha {New Vorkp 
12A9}. 


CHAPTER IX 

/r Soyter^ G. Bi^zantmischir DicKtunff (Athen^p 
Kaby^ F- J. E. q/ ChriAlmn L^itm poftry. 2nil 

ed. (Oxford, 19&3) j Rabyp F. J. E, Hiitor^ 0 / recutur 
ij^lJa paetTjf jii CAq Middlf. 2 vols. (Oxford, 1034}^ 

Gourinont, R. de. Le Latin (Ffiria, L912); 

BritLaiiip F. The m^disval Latin and Ro^nancr lyris. 2iid 
edr {Cambrid^p 1051); Allen, P, S. Tkt Raman^Mqti^ 
tif ric, 5&-1930 AJ}. ( Ckkpoi HiU^ 192S); GaselMj S.p ed, 
Oxford froo^ y/ Latin New ed. (O;ifordp 

1&37); Kuhnmuenehp O. J. Earlit Chrintuin Latin p<telB 
fnym foitrik fo sixth eentiir^ (Chicago, 1929): 
Brjti, Mhi» HyntitB af ih^ br^viarj^ aizd miiaaL New #d. 
(New York, 193^) ; JaiiaSp J., ed. flicfionnric of hym- 
nohgy. 2 i]d ed. (London^ 1907)^ rapriiited (New York, 
t9&6); Lindsay, J+, tr. Medicural ZrOfm poAti (London^ 
1934); WaddeiL H,, Lr, Jf«dieii 7 af LflCm ^yriM. 4th ed. 
(Lojidoft, 193E); Gordorip R. K.^ tr. poetry 

(London, 1926) ; EeJIows, H. A., tr. The poetip Edda 
(New Yorkp 1923); Entwietk, W. J. European baUadrjf 
(Oxford, 1939); Hodgartp M. d. C. FAr kalladB {Londofit. 
1950); GerouLd^ G. The baliad of tradition (Oxford, 
1932) 3 Singer, S. Die rxliffiofte L^rik dei MittotalteTi 
(Bern, 1933); Whither, G. F., tr. The Goliard poeCt 
(Norfolkp 1949); Symenda, J, A^, tr. wom^n ond 

Bang (Londdn^ 1926 ); Jeanroy, A. La pwn'e iyngwff dea 
troubadonrm. 2 vok, (PariSp 1934): Closfit A- The 
geniuM of the Gorman (London, 193S}; Staimniter^ 
W. fKe deutocke Diehtunff, id00-16<^Qr 2nd ed+ (Stutt¬ 
gart, 1950) ; NichoLoji, F, C., tr. OM Grrmna lore tonga 
(Chkago, 19Q7); Kennedyp C. W. tr. Earlv Engliah 
GArtifioR poeteg. (London, 1962) ; Steinberg, S. H,, ed. 
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rHej/elapndta d/ UUraUirs. 2 vols. {Londaiip 
(1953) : Eertcjni, G. leggfnde, def 

tni^^ld evo. 2nd ed. {Modena^ 1027); Hirrip Y, The sacred 
shrine: a si^ndg of the poefi-if and art of the Catkalic 
CftwreA (London^ 1912}^^ Kdrte, A, Hrllenistic paciru. 
Trang. by J. Hauittier and M. Hadae. (New York, 192D); 
Cynningham, M, P. ^Tbe place df th* hyiatn? af St- 
Ambrose in the Latin poetic tradition/' Studies in Fhi~ 
lalogg (1955) : Lehmannr W. P. The of Ger- 

muTiEc VRrjrr form (Aujstlti, Tdxaa^ 10^)- 

IL Baesecke, G, Einfukru-ng ni Jae AitAoekdeuiscke 
(Jdnnicb, 191S); SchatZp J. Aithochdeulsehe Grain muiit 
(G6ttin|fCn^ 1927); Wright, 4= HisioTzeal German gram- 
mar (Oxford, 1007); BehagheL 0^ Deutsche Su^ta^* 
3 voIa. (Huidclbei^p 192S^.); Sieh^, T. GcacAtcAle der 
deatseken Life ml! ur bis Milte det ciftett Jahrhun.- 
dertG (Berlin, 1020); Merker, P.and Stammlerp W* Real^ 
ftxikan dcr deutseken LiterattirgeschicktG. 3 rols. 
(Barling 192517.}; Rabertsonp J. G, History of German 
literoitrre^ New ed, (LondOilr 1947) ; Gr&n.bech, V, TAff 
c«(furf of the Teutons. 0 vola. (Oxford, 1932) ; Hodgkin, 
R. H. Histoiy of the AnfftiySaxans- Snd cd. 2 vola. (Ox¬ 
ford, 1939>J Stammlerr H. and Lango^h^ K, Die deutteke 
LiUratur des MitielaUer\ Verfasserhxikon. 3 volft, 
(Berlin. 

fn. Dickinson, E. ii/wifric in the hiMiorjf of the wetlern 
ekHrek. New ed. (New York, 1925) ; Duchesne, Lr CAris- 
CidTi worsAip, 5th ecL i London, 1925}; Rughea, A. Latin 
AyinncKfy (London, 1922); Blom, E., etL Grofr'e dirttofl- 
or^ of musie and musiciona^ 5th ed- 9 volsu CLundan, 
19G4ff.) * Westrup, A., ed. New Oxford history of 
music. II voIb, (Oxford, l&54fF.); Wagner, P. Einf^runff 
in die grcffarmniscken Meiadicn. 3rd ed. 3 vain* (Leipisig, 
I91t-21) [ Vivell, C. Der grefforUiniMehe Gesang (Grax, 
1004) \ Gatard. A. Lci muat^Kr eCude des- 

rp ipfit'c et kisioriqfff, iUnstrie de dotixe planchet (Faria, 
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1S13) j rlt C, J. ADgustiTte And music." MitstVaZ Quiir- 
Irrty (1955). 

CHAPTER X 

L Strzygi}ws.ki, J. OnVitw af Christian church art 
(OKTurdH 1923): Ldwrit^ W. Arf m fAc eartu pKurek 
^New York, 1947) ; Fletcher, B. A Aiatery &f arakitec- 
fiire on the ci}^paTativa msikad. Hth ed+ (London, 
1943); HAinlinp T. Arc^itectwrc ages. 2nd 

ed. (New York, Conantp E, J, A brief cammen- 

fary r>?i mrtlitval chareh eTFJti(iciiir< '(BAltImore, 

1942H Brehiert L. Le atgU roman (Paria^ 1&42>; Clap- 
ham, A 4 W. /Soinaiic^^KC grckitctf^ure in itrcafprA 
(Oxford, 1936) ; StreyRowiikip J. Earlg church art in 
ni>r(hfyn Earapc (Londan^ 192§); LiialeyTie,. R- de^ 
rrtigi€U 9 € en Franc^ff a rcpogiic ramanr. 
2nd cd. (ParlSp 1929) l Priort Eh S- Madisval arehit^c- 
ittrt tn Enfflaiid (Carabridgc, 1922); Bumpua, T. F. 

tutd churchy of flaly (New York, ]926>; 
Butler, K. C. Early churches in Syria. Edited and com¬ 
pleted by E- Smith (FrincetoUp 1930); Gftviea* J* G- 
orij?ia and development of early arcfci'tec^iirfl 

(LondoUp 1952) ; Krautheimerp R, ’’^The be^nninc? of 
early Christian &rx:hitectute.*^ Reviev of Religion. 
{IP39); CrowfcMt, W. Early Christian churches in 
PaleBtine (London, 1941); Smith, E, Architectural 
symbolism of imperial Rome and the Middle Ages 
(Princeton, 1950): Lambert, E, Le style gothique (Paria^ 
194 : 1 ); Harvey^ J. The Gothia worlds JlOO-lbOQ {LoDdoti+ 
1950); Lasteyne^ R. ds, L'arckiiecture rdigUusc en 
Prance d C^poqjie potkique, 2 vola. (Paris, 1920-7) ; 
Panofaky, E. Gotlite arcAiYccturc and tchotAsheum (La- 
trobe, Pa.,^ 1051); Bumpus, T. F. A pnufff to Gothic 
urckitvcturc (Now York* 1914) ; Cardoorp S. A guide to 
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Ejifflish Gotkie arckiitt^iuTe (Cambrtdee, 1922) ; Huiiie* 
G., ed. Ca^Jl^c^rai^J abbpyw and famous ckumkea. S vols. 
(London, 1925-6); SiniMn, O. Von. TAi' Gothic cathedral 
(New York, 19&6L 

fh Dupontr ftiwl Gaudi, C. Paifli-ers of the Gothic 
period (Geneva, 1954) j Gilbert. K. und Kuhn, H. Nic- 
tarp of ectkcttca. 2nd ed, {Bloonun^onp Jnd^y 19S2); 
FacUlon, H. The life fomts in aH (New Haven, 1942); 
Morey, C. R. Eor!^ Christian crt. 2xid ed (Princeton, 
1954Swiftp Er JSamam eource« of CkristUin art 
(Now York, 1951); HemMi E. and otheris. Bcutseht 
KutiAtffsschickie. 5 TQils. (Mtitiichp 1953ir,i);. Ci^blai L- 
and Mazcnod, L*. eds. L« aria pTimiiifa fran^ais (Paris, 
1953); Rickert, M. painting in England (Lon¬ 

don, 1&54) - Desohampg, P. and Thibont, M. La pdnture 
muralt en France (Parte, 1951)t Panofsky, E, Earlp 
Netherlandish painting. 2 toIs, (Cambrid^, Mass.. 
1953); Corpus d# la ptfintnr« rfea ancicna Pags-Bas 
mcndiomuix auXV sivch (Antwerp, 1951 ff.)j very impor¬ 
tant work; Lavedan, P. Histoire Tar^ 2nd ed. (Paris, 
1950); Michel, A.^ ed Histoire dc Tart depute let pro- 
iitiero temps ckTetiens ., - IT To3a+ (Paria, 1995-29) ; one 
of the best lonp discussions of this subject; Hauser, A, 
The social htsiorg of orf, 2 vola. (New York, 1951); 
FociUon, H. Art d^Occidcirt, h mogen dge, roman ct 
golhiqiLC (Paris, 1933); Hiuringa. J. The waning af th^ 
saddle Age* (London, 1924); Kariin^r, H. Die KnnH 
drr Gotik (Berlin, 1927); Venturi, A. Storia deiTaTts 
itoltana. IL vola. (Milan, )901^0); Eninrt. C. Manncl 
d^atxh^ologie fron^aite. 2nd ed, 3 vola. (Paris, 1919-24); 
Dehio, G, der tlcutsehsn Knnsi. 2nd ed. 3 

vols. iBerlLn, 1921-31); BauiUH J* tiird Pioslik 

des MittclaitsT* (Potfldam, 1930); Rean, L. L^art reli- 
gisHx dw mogendge fla eeu/pSiire>(Paris, 1946) ; Chase. 
G. H. und Post, C+ R. Hisiorg of sculpture {New York^ 
1925); Aubert> M. Lo sculpture an magpn dgt (Paria, 
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194Ty ; Fodllaiip H, L’qrl deA romanea (PariEi, 

1931); PaaDfsky^ E. Dif PtaMik dtut XI-XHL 

JahrhJATidtrtB (Munichp 1924); AnthotiVi W* Roman.- 
ezqu-t frc9ix€A {PTmccton, 1951); R- L'o^^ 

ffothiqiif ^Tf Fiaitc^ {Paria^ 194S); Blunt, Ci Gothic 
jMitinfiiE^p (Lpndortp 1947); Sterling, G- La 

jfrimitifa (Paris, 1940); Bazin^ G. Prlmttift 

fran^aia (PariB^ 194^); Stan^e^ A, UrytaeJia MaUrei 

d^r Gofik. 4 vola. (BcrJln^ 1934-50) ; 
ish painffajF (Geneva, 19&2); Friedlander, F. Dir 
aUniederltindischc Mnl^^r^L 14 vo\&. (Berlin and Leydenp 
1924-37); Panofsky, Er The origin tind ehanuct^r of 
^■ar/y Pk'iAiak paintbig (Cambrids^i Mags., 1952): 
Marle^ R, van, Tht of fh^ Italian schools 

of painfiTE^- 19 vqU_ {The Hague, 1923-39); Meissp 
Paitfiin^ ia Florence and Siotta after the Black Death 
(Princeton p 1961) j Raau, L, HiMtaire dt la peinture na 
Trtflj/efi d^re. Vnl. I. (PariSp 1947); Braunholbs, H- 
Oriym of Chrieiian art (Londonp 1923) t t>iehlt C, L'aJ'( 
^hritien primitif ci Turt bgzantin fParis, 1928); Mayarp 
A. tn Spanlen (Leipzig, 1928); Romanesque 

^mi/piare of the pilgriTTiaffe mads. 10 vola. (Boston, 
1923); Aubart, M. La sculpture fram^aite dii mopen 
age cl de la rf na i^jhaadc ( Paris, 1926) ■; Zameckip G. 
English Romane^qae Monipture, I0S&-12^G (London, 
1961); Zarnecklp G, Later Enpiisk Romanesque sculp- 
turf, IHO-ISIO (London, 1953). 

III. Diehl, C. Manual d*art hgxantin. 2nd ed. 2 voJs- 
(Parie, 1926); Dieklt La peinture 5yjaaline (ParlSj 
1933); Daltonp D. M. East Christian art (Oxford, 1525); 
Dalton^ Q. M. Byitnafiaa arf and archcaiogy (London, 
1911); Rite, D. T. Bgzantme-art (Oxford, 1935); Le- 
merle, P. Lt style hyzantin (ParJa, 1543); Grabar, A. 
L^i'm^hCreur liaiw Part- hyzantin (Pariflp 1936); MilNt, 
C. Eecherches tur tinonographia de tivangilSf XSy^~ 
XVP ei^chw (Paris, 1916); Kamiitonp J. A, Byzantins 
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offrf ijecorii^ioii (Londan, 1033Stray- 
gawEiki, J+ a^^ chrHien de S^rie {Faria, 1036}^ 

Swift, E. H. Sophia (New York+ 1940i); Demua, 

O, B]fzantiHr mosaic a^rd df c&rvtwn (London, 1043) | 
RiaOp D. T, ^i^swu^i'aF (Londont 104&) j Brehior, 

L, /-« BF«fp£urff H ^1!* UTtw mininrw bi^zantinM ( P&riap 
1936) ; Hamilton, Ci. H. The art mid ftrthiiwtttre o/ 
Ru^wia, (Lcmdon, 19S4) : Grabar, A, Bjfzaniin^ patwi- 
r«tf (Geneva^ 1953} ; Meyer, F* ^ ^i^aanttne 
in liai^ (Oxford, 1952); ^aloEJoeky^ W. R, Die Sophi^^ 
kirche (Freiburg, 1936)^ Anthony, E. W. Historp of 
moffnio* (Bopton, 1935); Lechner, K. Heiienen wad Bar- 
ftnroff im VPrftbifd dcr Bu^antinor (MunJoh, 10B6); 
Diehl, C. and dealme. Trans, by 

N. WaJford (New Brunswick, 19&7), 

/T". Evans, J. C?ttniac art o/ the Roman^tifue period 
(Oxford, 1950) j Patzelt, E. Die kArolingiMchc Renai*^ 
sance {Vienna^ 1924); Hinka, R, Caro^ifljyifln art (Lon¬ 
don, 1935) j Krautheimor, R. 'The Carolitiglan revival 
of Early Chrintian architeotore^** Art EuNefin (1942). 

V- Paul, J. iViVrrfMolia Geeahwhte (Brealau, 1925); 
Briggs, M. S. Got he and Vandair,' a etudy */ prej- 
rrraCion of historic buHdinga in .Enyfand (London, 
1053): Strzygowsldp J. Enr(i^ thureh art m norlAem 
Europe (London, 1928); Kendrick, T* D> Anfflo^axon 
art (London, 1936); Kendrick, T, O. Lcifc Saxon nnd 
Vikinff art {London, 1949); MocAlister, ft A. S. TAe 
arrAfiofo^p of Ireland. New ecL (London, 155Q); Henry^ 
F. friVA art iti the fariy t!?ArwtKin perimf {London, 
1949) • JacobsthaU P- Early Ceitio art. 2 vols. {Oxford, 
1944); Halpbon, L. Len barbares dea yrandea iavatiotta 
au Xr aiide. 4th ed- {Paris, 1940) ; Holmquistp W. 
£5ermawtr oi t duriiii? the fimt AJJ. (Stock-^ 

holm, 1955); Kultarhietorisk Uksikon for Nordisk Mid- 
detiLider fra Vikingetid (i7 Reformortianstidm V. 1. (Co¬ 
penhagen, I956>i will be camplotcd in 10 volwmeaj 
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BAj{e®H ed. ^M(ffnca No^ii^ (Cepea- 

19G1). 

VL Rivoirap G, Lofli&ardiff oTeA^^«^^Mrlff. 2nd ed^ 
{Oxford, mS). 

VIL Van Berchcm. M. and ClouMt, E. Mom^quts 
cAr«h'^xe« du IV" an X" ^ieh (GencYa, 


INDEX 


Abbo. m 

Acwt, oa A bull of ^mk aod 
LatknfTkri^aa toim, ^ 

^ igg»p ^B- 

Aocontuiil OTflok ori#ii4, 

3^^T 4gff^ 

Acoetit&tl] IJHin Terw, %4 jg^h 

Aitodia, 

AjchllloiTatluv, 4t,43. 

AePOOtica^ 20D, 

Aciflp opocryiiiial, 234 ig^. 

Adam of Ht. ViEtotp 20S- 

Atnfe^niola, 

Agfiii, 53Q. 

AgtioA^ Sk, kjmniD htmjm ofp all 
not^, 373. 

A£nau]i FuDii, S., 339. 

AElda-Cb«|MllBp 3G2. 

AJcAOflj 336. 

Alculn, 4S, 386. 

Ald}34lDL, 4fi, 29S-290. 

AfitfAia.tbo, m- 

Alexiuder Lfca OTcat, of* kj 
(iHiidfHCalliatbooUi dSp fflO. 

AlUAtidar lo^Dd in oiti 388. 

AJexAndriaiLB, ttaa Greek, raoLr^'- 
caJ dflflekueiflA of, 243. 

Allegorictftl iBtarpratatiot), 66,90 
m, 8b7 t amop^ Onoka, 
Jam, aod Cbriatiuup Of fgg.; 
of tfaa eluaics^ 46 , ol eatafaznb 
palntingH 3l^ 4gg^ 

AiJagi>Tlna ia Ch^tlu tkonglit, 

106, m 

Allegorical pootryp ZTB-36d. 

AlUtenUUm, SlDp 2S6 nolo, 399. 


Akibrove. Sk, 158, l3Sp H» oota, 
366. 37Tf Bthice of, 8, Tl ffg^p' 
tfiAuenoeof, 14; dla gj^iciu mi- 
nii^nun p igg.; ebatictarp 
Mnnocta ^ i bymM, 

263-267. 

Amor fagitlvim (p€;Hoblfl0Atk3D) p 

AnchDrltBap 136 iboto | He Mobaa^ 
tloiRD- 

AusbIhh 6i3-6Sp llQf in artp ^p 
342, 336. 

Anflo-SiaoEi Mt, 3^, 386. 

AbglCHSaloti GcnmlBp 536, !K1. 

Aoglti-^a^roa mlnlaturefl, 335^ 

Anglo^iucD TiddlsB, 381. 

Atlgli^aixiti Iraltft, 298-290; 

AuimBlB, la medieval art, M6, 
338. 

Anlliolog^, Uie, oplgrama apeti 
OhriatlaD paliitiDgii, 331 note. 

hnthcmjr St.p l3Dp 146p 14Tp Ifll 

unto, 1S> flote, 

Aalilchrb'tp appcArmiuo of^ In 
Latin 1itaraiar«, 276. 

AbllqiMp tbOp tn medlmnJ ut^ 
318. iS4 p 987. 

Apocal^piH, Hfonofl ffO|B,22Sagg. 

Apocr^plial Goapoli and Acli,p 
224 agg.p 327-326,373^4. 

ApolUau^ in ClazBo, S.p 338. 

Apolllnarli Kuovo, S., 3^* 

ApuUiiiarfiUp 2JE!i iiuto. 

Apolllbarla SidoDLua, m m. 

Apollonliu of Tjmiiiap TJfa olp 36 
□ole, 41 UOlt, 30-1 DOte. 

Apolo^eak CkriatMui, 218 egg., 31^ 
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Apathtiaiim, t]u« of PlrthlADtlElf, 
iin^292, 

Apilliejnf, 

Apulim, 

AftlhUocbiUi 24£l. 

ArolutectdfAp 17^ 30^3 if 

At*Hfc, kK FAdeiAp 2^ botft, 

3&& 

Anmpi^t4, tJati i«« Dioivifaiiif 
the Aieoptiigita. 

ArlUikuilH HQ iwta, 120 notip 121 

notop 2fia. 

Afitto^htRU, 43r 
ArUtatie, Sp 40 noli^ 110 D9t«, 
122, IH. 

Arlt4,3H. 

AimUdlU, Bt- ( Ff|a>p 388 ncie. 

ATRQli'fn^K 200 uoic, 2^6^ 

AxrlUp 30 nul«. 

Arti. nprEBflotliU&lU of, Ul Ut, 

Artip the wv-iD UbcnJ ^ 47 If f- 
AK«tlcfim, meaning of j, i;e^i39. 
AthaaiAida, 119 no-td, 120, lAfl. 
Aliigniitu era, 3lp iVk 
AngditlD.fi, 3,373, Bthiee of, 8, 14, 
fi6,73,17, S3, B? note, 109, IIS, 

llOj 121 p tIsit □( knowledge.^ 

iLQ-f ofinevpti^of b«anly^rJ4, 
120, 123; conwpUDn of Inrfi, 
130 pgf.p hymn of, 36S 
note X hii Tfignia for none. 138, 
139; dlajactDr of p 180 eg^., IDS^ 
PRrfqaod of, 324' lilBrujy eijle, 
201 Ontfi, 'JX&y 200 not*; leLten 
ofp 211- VivUa* JW,21T-218. 
AuKflliUp 272^21^, 293, 378. 
ArmriiiK (peFfianificatfom), 278, 
AtIEdb. 240 lanlfi, 202-2S4p 287, 

293, m 

SaUaJl, prucozBon ofp. 271- 
Baptism, Tlawfid U a mjDlsrj, 

95. 

BaHwzIc artp 348, m 


BftrtfeiirlDiw In Lhi Km- 

pira, 3. 

Bullp at,, 144 note, 14^ tiOtfi, 143, 
lOQ, 105 notfiploe, loq aotep IM, 
224, 33U, 3T0. 

Builicoa, Chditlu, 303 iff- 
Buntjp Greflk and ChfiitlM 
Ideali, lirr, JB8. 

Bade, 43. 

BcOfidlflt of BToTHla, 12, 3F1] 
regnlaip 133 DDtOr 104 igj^-p' cibai^ 
ictet, 193 egg. 

Benedictine monaeteriefl, 43, 1T6- 
Bednlt dfi @ainLe-Hof«, 41^ 
ffetsvzs^f 300. 

Bervnfnrfi Itn^na^Drifp 

(poeia), 208. 

Bcmward fiolnma and d»r in 
Ulldfiabalnip 354. 

BestiaTiBfl, Id Dft, 33fl. 

Bihlfiv allejmi^l ibtfirpntatkia 
ofp W egg-,' ionire of GhrliUan 
pofitry. 347 jgg., 36l, SfSO, 280-384 , 
2!l0 1 ■nbj'fictfi irDin , In ait, ^19 
tgf-p 324, das, If 333 nolfi, 
937-338. 

BofithiEiA, lOp 5D IMp 303. 

BolDgna lehwi of lair^ 

BonifaciDa-Winfiiol, 

Bracton, 

JineiJhCaH UFTi. A/oHdamiTn^ 39 igg+ 
Biiniina, oonnina, 2S3 notfi, 296 
neto, 300. 

Bargnndlin Uw, C9 egg. 
(PpreAaafAp 300. 

BsTtiintlnn fttcbilifctTiTBp 300 iff. 
B^sanUna art, 3^ Jff ■, 383-395; 

gaherAl frtUnPBi, 33&, 340-343. 
B juntine indneEica In the WMt, 
310,333, 349 if g- 
Bytantine painting, 3^- 

Cnaaiiiia nf Ailae, 164,180- 
CaVabria, 

fMliatliflDBap paandaj 3& 
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'^Ctndidot296 note. 
Ofion Imw, 9,6^1 ^- 

Cft|Hll&, *tm HAitLoiiLU Cup^llL I 

€<irmffi of Com- 

inodSl43ii*p'^6^ 

Cuc^linflui art, 360-3E» 3l9£-3tffx 
CmroUn^lu nTlih-BJ^ 

^ Tiota, ^09, 
n ajuri HiTi, 1^ 13dt4F 3T1« 

GiMMc^riiiH 

CntAcomb^ jiAintiD^ En.3lT >-1 

CafAemffHnJn, thfli 'D^ PmdM- 
titiA,m 
Cato, 3fil. 

CuuJIiM, 344. 

CB¥mlila], ^ ^ nol«, 

Ocllift3n TrttatflMrt, 

CVieif^d IlUTarakjf, ttio, of Wc*- 
bjllu tbs 83 «gg.f 

SS. 

ColKbuji tfoD&UlcIviili, Siar- 
Tii|;0. 

ChIUc Vt. 303, 3G5. 

Gfpt&un^ in t.rU 

€eiUo YirftUianiay 378. 

CrpblUEi, 34fii]ot«, m 
GflieiELODiiJIiai In BjEuitEnD art, 
338- 

GAaiwon ^tfe, 30^ 

Cft^riSdb dp Jtofaitd* 301. 

Chariftiangnp, 30: CftrollinEilltr 

rharU nifcg ne^ legiQ[| Id art, 

315 &- 
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' Sariptnra, AM Bible. 

SeolptoTe, CbriatlAn, 17, 53lr-ffip 
I 382; Orwk, ii3, 

SeUoUh, rapmentaliont In ut, 
318 0014, 3?fr* 

Sedt^dliup aOC, 2Sl, 287,292, 878. 

Seoeca, 5 aot4, 2»0, J64:. 

Sfli^DB, '3G2. 

fit.p ctiTinEli nf, ^ 0 $, 
Sermo i’febeiu#, tllb, 2991 
StrfnanA, early ChrUtlaa, EM. 
SeTian Ifbetml art*, In art, 38T* 
e/ Hfrmjut, 9$, 

^ibvilinn OrQCula, 214,220 not*, 
250-253, 375^. 

Sibylfl lo an, 853, 995^ 38S, 
SldoniiiA ApoUlnarii, 80. 
3iJiinnfd«, 239. 

Siceifle, in art, 383, m. 

^brfetJU [perAciaiOBatfon) p 379,. 
230. 

d^odcinid, HJi+ 379. 

" Sortes VirfllUiue/' 30. 

Soplita, Si., ctaozcti nf^ 30&^, 
342-343. 

SopboeltfA, 241. 

Ipanonfifle-atlon)^ 2TB; p^- 
fan and Clijuiiao eoaenji^iit 
0 note. 

4i!i£orlfi# 

poem nl AfIttUp 282-2S4. 
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Sfijfrirt maler^ tlw, 301, 368, 3tl. 
Stmtio*, 3&I. 

Kp;>rDTAl ot 
intftTfKretmiDD^ £IB. 
fitninl BtlilM in 8t. Ambfmte'a 
Writing. 74 wqq. 

&iptcE«d« 12^ J33, la Botfl, J99, 

StySItH, tbfl,156tLotfl. 
fialpfctui SftTflrEU, 2^, 2SS nc^tfi. 
Synbolkm, io 

Latfn afi&i la other 

p^m3, 2TJ4-380, 384; lu irt, 
3131, 

Hjnihnls la eaLtcomb peintinjf, 
31J> *qq.^ 

SymtuchuA, 3fi, S3^ aca, IIJ.. 

fiymnwtry lb ByzuttdB ert, 338, 
341 i Id Oothls ucfaitBctiiire, 
SIS. 

Bynapofltiu, 

fijdBiJiu of Cri%Q«, 10“^ 71, 718. 
*77 r, 336^ 368. 

Byiiid M)flll«DCB In 31D, 353. 

TeliridB^ 2%. 

Tflresee, 293,3B*. 

Tertulibn, la, 13, JOJ^ lOs^, UO 
118, 190, S79, 317 DOi#, STS;! 
4lcllDd df., aOQ, 204, 345. 
Tedtonie mtvn farnu, 383, 38l, 
Tbeocrlciu, 42. 43. 

TliHDdqrb tbfl OAUd^th, 43, 32 
33, fieBQte, 337, 

TheodtuluH, 07^ b8, 

Thert^ii, 239. 

Thflimp«qtu, 141,370. 

Thamu k Beckdt, potn oo, 2% 

Il4ll«. 

TapwLln, 347, 

Torrlil, 3^ ooto. 348 Ddle. 


Tfn|u'f &>]Bfiuar 38B, 884. 
1Ve;h^4!affcrAU (redumb) of 
relicA, 276. 

Tf (vluid and qi3Adl4TldiB,47 wo., 

aoo, 862 . 

TrocOnje met™, 340, 370, iBS6, 

290. 

T^npAriaK 360, 

Troy* t«,lD ul, 40* 41, S9& natt, 

m 

ttyro, Fteeper* 274, 

Ulpb, builto. 308. 

Uljuei in Chrliliu) Mt, 303. 

ViJBd^nbaK^. 

Venice, 347, 

Vina, dioisuttc^ 180-184 i id afL 

I 3S7. 

ViEfUdtIud, 144 Dott- 
ViHehudoniq, .^, 

Vlnecdt, St.| bjmQ. on mArtyr^ 
dum of, S71. 

Vldc«Dt de Beadvabr 383. 

Vlrpilp 29p 31, 157, 280, 292. 

363, 3li4} debAAe4 Umem of, 37, 
48. fAVdriLe Irith J^rotnCp 154; 
fiieoilodAl fciprMsmn in, 343, 

VlrliiWi, perAOdificAtloBA of the, 

278-2^? in Art, 387. 

Vlll^thfc liw, BO 
VilM ^anciorufn, 222^ 223, 288. 
Vltib. fl., fibureh of, 306, 330 
dole, 342-^ 

rnfrJiarfoj, the, aas dote, 289, 

J89, 380. 

WajidAlbertp 286 note. 
WiAfridd-Bdblfue, 46,299. 

Tock* Ubtmry at, 3^, 


Tncedy^ Gfwk, UO, 
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